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THE THEOSOPHIST 


ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


am glad to see in Ultra, the magazine of ihe Rome 

Lodge, that the ‘Independent Theosophical Federation ? 
is now formed and at work. It is very fortunate to have 
as its first Secretary Baba Upendranath Basu Sahab, whose 
long experience will serve the young organisation well, 
and whose noble character will be to it a tower of 
strength. His many friends will also rejoice in this proof 
of his recovered health. Miss Edger, M. A., is associated 
with him as Joint Secretary. ‘he Objects are the same as 
those of the ‘I. S, and its Rules are very similar, save 
that it gives power to its Council—as is reasonable in a 
specialised Society—to exclude by a two-thirds’ majority 
of votes any member whose continued presence in the 
Federation is thought undesirable; such a member has the 
right of appeal to the whole Federation. It is very good 
that there should be many Societies, based on similar 
principles but differing in administration and in unessential 
details, that carry abroad into the world the precious 
truths of the Wispow. Some brethren, I know, think that 
as “union is strength,” the formation of different Societies 
is undesirable. Personally, I do not think so. Union is 


&o 
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nob identical We may be united, in the true sense— 
hound together by mutual love and by a common desire 
to serve humanity by spreading truth—although one may 
prefer one organisation and one another. We must not, 
as followers of the Wispom, repeat the error of Rome and 


insist on uniformity. So may the Masters’ 


blessing rest— 
as assuredly it will—on all who worthily serve 'l'hem, 
and let us. rejoice that those who cannot see with us 
in everything find their own part of the vineyard, and their 


own way of working. 


au 

A plan is on foot for establishing a Theosophical 
Headquarters in New York, for the use of the New York 
Lodges; a Committee of Lodge officers has been formed, 
and a substantial sum of money has already been promis- 
ed. The meeting held to discuss the proposition was 
attended not only by the officers of the New York, Central, 
and Inter-State Lodges, but also by those of the neighbor- 
ing Lodges of Brooklyn, Newark, and East Orange. The 
members hope soon to possess a Headquarters worthy of 
the Empire City, and now that the Theosophical Society 
is even stronger in America than in the days of Mr. Judge, 
there should be no serious difficulty in carrying the project 
to a successful conclusion. 


% 


The Annual Convention of the T. S. in England and 
Wales held at Harrogate, was a very successful one. The 
Society in England has passed through a long period of com- 
parative stagnation, in which public interest was small and 
accessions few; from 1895 onwards the new members year 
by year numbered on an average about 250, falling as low 
as 193 in 1903-04, and only in four years durmg the 
fifteen rising above 300. In 1908-09 the accessions stood 
at 222; in 1909-10 they rose to 402. The figures are 
reckoned from Convention to Convention. Great Britain, 
with America, bore the brunt of the storm over my 
election; now those who endured through it and remained 
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faithful are reaping their reward, and the promised forward 
movement has begun. 

The Rev. C. M. Black, of Christ Church, Edinburgh, 
offered his pulpit to the Rev. C. W. Scott-Moncrieff, F. T. S., 
who lately visited Edinburgh. ‘This is a cheering sign 
of growing brotherliness. It will be strange if our good 
Brother finds Scotch Christianity more liberal than English ; 
aud it will be sad if the English Bishops—who have been 
bidden to be to the flock of Christ Shepherds, not wolves 
—commit an error similar to that which drove John Wesley 
out of the Anglican Church. 


The Hon. Mrs. Charlton has succeeded in establishing 
in Calcutta a central . office for the Imperial League for 
the Protection of Animals; it is at 20 Canal Street, 
Entelly, and Capt. J. Clifford has accepted the Secretary- 
ship. Mrs. Charlton is at Simla, where she gained the 
sympathy of the Ven. Archdeacon of Lahore, and he 
preached a sermon against Cruelty to Animals. A Town 
Hall meeting and a concert to raise funds are among the 
other activities of this indetatigable lady. 


E 


'l'heosophists everywhere will be glad to hear of 
the honor which has fallen to Sir William Crookes, F. R. S., 
that steadfast upholder of the spiritual view of the 
universe. His Majesty has presented him with the Order 
of Merit, which is bestowed only on a small number of 
the most distinguished men in the Empire. The States- 
man remarks that the action shows “some boldness,” 
as “Sir William Crookes is not altogether a persona grata 
with his great contemporaries in the field of Science”. 
That is true, for a scientist who dared to investigate 
spiritualistic phenomena and to join the Theosophical Society 
was looked on askance by the priesthood of orthodox 
science. But H. M. King George has never been accused 
of timidity, and it is well-known that, in religion, his 
face is turned to the future more than to the past. As 
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Head of the Church in England, while he reverently 
guards the ancient he will ever keep her windows open 
to the Light. 3 
f ae 
WA Free-bhinkers of the time of Charles Bradlaugh will `; 
E N Marie Leroy, who suddenly disappeared in 1884, 
and was heard of no more. It now appears, from an in- | 
quest on the body of one Harry Lloyd, that since her | 
disappearance she had been living, dressed as a man, us 
the husband of a woman-friend, who had been betrayed 
‘and became a mother. Marie Leroy—who was masculine- 
looking—assumed the róle otf husband in order to save 
the reputation of her friend, and was a true father to | 
4 the child, supporüng and protecting it after the mother's | 
5 death. Her own sudden death necessitated an inquest, | 
Jand her well-kept secret was revealed. A strange and 
{beautiful story of the love of one woman for another, 
reflecting credit also on the school of thought to which 
she belonged. | 
x7% 

The Advocate of India tells a story that reminds us 
of a gruesome incident in the story of Alcyone, an in- 
cident that one might well have hoped belonged only to 
the past. A worshipper of Kali, in the Mymensingh 
district, dreamed that the Goddess appeared to him in the 
night, and commanded him to sacrifice to her his grand- 
child, a babe of two years of age. ‘lhe mother of the 
child had a similar dream at the same time. ‘The two— 
like Abraham—prepared to obey the command, but happily 
their preparations were interrupted, not by a voice from 
heaven but by the local police. 1t seems scarcely credible 
that, in a civilised country, such a crime should be 
possible. Yet [ remember reading a story of a lingering 

, death under frightful torture inflicted on an unfortunate 
Irish girl, believed to be possessed by the devil, and 
here also the idea ruled that God would be pleased 
with tho human sacrifice. Religions should make it very 
clear to their uneducated followers that  blood-sacrifices 
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are criminal, however much they may be sanctioned by 


' Biblical or -Shastric texts. It may be freely admitted : 


that there are blood-thirsty entities on the astral plane 
who delight in the slaying of helpless victims, the 
carnivorous lions and tigers of the nether world; but 
their cruel cravings should no more be satisfied than 
those of their congeners in the jungle. 


T 


A very promising little paper—reviving the old name 
of The Path, and edited by one of Mr. Judge’s faithful 
friends, Mr. D. N. Dunlop, and Mr. C. Lazenby—has just 
been added to Theosophical monthlies. The Editors are both 
members of the ‘Theosophical Society, and are valuable 
for the independence of their views, aud a certain 
breezy originality. We heartily wish the new venture 
success. They are likely to have the help from the 
other side of their old leader, who rejoices when any 
of his loyal triends work hand-in-hand with the old 
Society which he did so much to build, and for which 
he is again working now from the inner world, as I 
» said when I was last in America. No better service 
can be done to him than to serve the cause he loved in 
the Theosophical Society, as so many of his old friends 
are now doing. 

xx 

The Sanàtana Dharma Vidyashala of Aleppey, the 
admirable School of which I have spoken more than 
once, has issued its fifth Annual Report, and is going on 
most satisfactorily in every respect. Dr. Naidu continues to 
be its heart and soul. 'lhe highest praises are bestowed up- 
on it by the Inspectors. 

Par 

lt is very interesting to me to see that the note 
struck in my London lectures last year is re-echomg 
in England. I then urged that Society must be redeemed 
by the voluntary self-sacrifice of the prosperous and the 
educated : 
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Not by the up-rising of the miserable, but by the self- 
sacrifice of the comfortable will the future Society be realised 


on earth..... Along those lines our Social Redemption will 
come, along the lines of those who are willing to give and 
willing to sacrifice... Joy lives in giving and not in taking... 


The greatest freedom expresses itself in the greatest service. 

And so on, in various passages. Now, in the Hibbert 
Journal for July, appears ‘An Open Letter to English 
Gentlemen,’ appealing to them to redeem England from 
the condition into which she is falling: 


The true course of English patriotism should, in the near 
future, take a line contrary to the material interests of the 


more fortunate of the patriots.... No man can at this 
crisis serve his country in the truest sense except in a spirit 
of service, or of readiness to sacrifice self. Not what to get 


or what to escape, but what to give—that is the spirit that 
shall recreate England. 

How good it is to see such an ideal uplifted! And 
surely out of the younger generation of MWngland’s nobles 
shall spring forward those who shall realise it. These 
shall form the Order of the Knights of the Empire, vowed 
to renunciation, who shall 

ride abroad, redressing human  wrougs...... 


To serve as model for the mighty world, 
And be the fair beginning of a time. 


Dr. Schrader, Director of the Adyar Library, ~ is 
putting in hand ‘The Adyar Library Oriental Series, to 
consist of the rare MSS. possessed by the Library and 
hitherto unpublished. ‘I'he Samskrt texts will first be 
issued, and later the scope of the Series may be widened. 
Yearly volumes of from 200 to 300 pages will appear; 
some special features will be introduced, such as the use 
of italics for quotations, and a summary, in English, of 
the contents of each chapter at the beginning of the book. 
The Series will give prominence to certain unduly neg- 
lected branches, such as the vast literature of the 
Paficharatras, who are the successors of the ancient 
Bhagavatas. ‘he first two books, now under preparation, 


are the Vadanakshatramalika, an important and very rare 
antes p prt n . 5 
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Mimimsi work, and the Ahirbodhnyasamhitd of the Paficha- 
ritram, which, among many other subjects, deals extensively 
with the Sankhya philosophy, the Nadis, and other topics 
of the Yoga-Sütras, etc. It will fill two volumes of about 
250 pages each. This Series will commence the third 
great duty of our Library, says Dr. Schrader; these are: 
(1) the publication of a descriptive catalogue—now issuing ; 
(2) the issue of rare texts possessed by it; (8) research 
work—the critical edition of the Upanishats, now going 
to press. 
x" 

The Christian Commonwealth has an interesting note on 
the ending of the ministry of the Rev. S. A. Tipple of 
Upper Norwood. He is eighty-three years of age, and 
has served for sixty years. Ruskin declared him to be 
the greatest master of English style in the pulpit, and 
Ruskin’s judgment on such a matter is final. Mr. Tipple's 
appeal has been “to an intellectual aristocracy,” and his 
views of the broadest and most spiritual. I print else- 


| where the noble prayer which he offered at the close of his 


ministry, as the best evidence of the beauty and truth of 
his ideas. Such a man is indeed a loss when he lays down 
his life-work, but at eighty-bhree he may well feel his 
task is over; may some who have caught inspiration 
from him take it up and carry it on in his spirit; a 
life which, to quote from his own parting words, has 
“essayed greatly” and “aspired nobly,” cannot be wasted, 
even though lived in the obscurity of a little Baptist 
chapel in Upper Norwood. 
gg 

It is very pleasant to hear that the Melbourne Com- 
panions of the Round Table have sent no less than seventeen 
poorlads into the country, each for a month's holiday and 
rest after serious illness, the greater part of the money 
being raised by small acts of self-denial by the Com- 
panions, themselves. That is the right way to train for 
becoming Knights, who “follow the King". 


x 
* * 
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Our next issue begins a new volume, Vol. XXXII. 
and we shall give in it the Introduction and first chapter 
of the Universal Text-Book of Religion and Morals. The 
book will be in three Parts, issued and paged separately. 
Part I. will consist of the Introduction and seven chapters, 
covering the fundamental truths of all religions. Part 
lI. will consist of expositions of each great faith, written 
by their adherents. Part III. will comprise, Morals, the 
fundamentals of which are universal. Wach chapter will be 
followed by extracts from the Scriptures of each faith, 
supporting the teaching expounded in the chapter. 

The Friends of India, our Association in England for 
the welcoming of Indian Students, has just opened a 
Home for Indian Students at 39 Fellows Road, 
Hampstead, London, N. W. ‘The place is healthy and 
some three hundred feet above sea-level, and within half-an- 
hour of the City. The earnest and indefatigable Hon. 
Secretary, Mrs. Herbert Whyte, has devoted herself to carry- 
ing out this project, and Mr. Arnold has been very help- 
ful in advice and suggestion. Indian students who wish 
to take rooms would do wisely to secure them before 
leaving India. 1 

An interesting extract from the British Medical Jowrnal 
is forwarded by a medical correspondent, summarising a 
paper read before the Royal Society by Professor Dendy, 
on the ‘pineal complex’. He has re-investigated it as it 
exists in the reptile Sphenodon, and his conclusions are 
that “the pineal sac and the pineal eye are respectively 
the right and left members of a primitive pair of sense- 
organs, serially homologous with the lateral eyes". The 
Secret Doctrine, it is well known, regards the ‘pineal 
gland’ as a vestigial organ, the remains of an eye, the 
central eye of the Cyclops. It seems that after 
Mme. Blavatsky has been ridiculed for regarding a 
‘gland’ as once an eye, modern science is going to give 
us two. 
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MYSTERIOUS TRIBES ' 


eee MONTHS IN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS NEAR MADRAS 
BY 
Rapua Bar (H. P. B.) 
(Continued. from p. 1378.) 


A a parallel I will now relate a case of sorcery 
practised by some Mala-Kurumbas on a little 
Nilgiri boy whom I know personally. Then I shall ask 
my readers to compare notes. 


Between  Kotagiri and Ooty there lived a fairly well- 
to-do Eurasian family. It consisted of an old mother, 
two grown-up sons and a little orphan nephew, whom 
the old woman reared in memory of her dead sister. 
Mrs, Simpson was a good and pious person. Her sons 
were Government clerks and the little eleven years old 
boy went every morning to a mission school; in the 
afternoon he was at home and could do as he pleased. 
Like all children in these healthy and picturesque moun- 
tains he was at liberty to wander about in the groves 
and avenues of the ‘town’. As such, I must inform 
my readers, Ooty exists only on the maps. For European 
ideas it is a large village. Except in the Indian 
quarters there are no streets in our sense. True, we 
do meet with fine buildings like the  Town-hall, the 
cathedral, the club, and also with big shops, only 
open during the summer, but there is not what we 
should call a street. ‘The residences lie far apart from 


1 Translated from the German version published by Arthur Weber. 
Our German readers may obtain this book from the Jaeger'sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Leipzig. ED. 

2 
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one another like oases in a green desert. The country 
is covered with hills and hillocks either grown over with 
thick jungle or crowned by some solitary and gigantic 
tree. The houses are built at the foot of hills or rocks 
to protect them from rain and wind. They are sur- 
rounded by gardens and plantations separated from the 
road by fences. From the back of the houses a foot- 
path generally leads into the jungle or the neighboring 
hills, but only rarely a white man’s foot wanders that 
way. 

At dusk it is dangerous to walk about unarmed, 
and to venture into the bushes. Those who cannot afford 
a carriage avoid leaving the central parts of Ooty at night, 
lest they should come across a leopard or a tiger, or 
meet some wild cat, of which there are many. 


The house of Mrs. Simpson was close to such a 
thicket, far away from the main avenues of Ooty. The 
little boy was forbidden to go into the woods. He was 
passionately fond of birds and had managed to turn an 
old out-house, with large windows prettily decorated by 
flower-pots, into an aviary. In this building he kept all 
kinds of birds from the parrot down to the tiny ‘Jui- 
Mu, the colibris of the Blue Mountains. Only the 
Nilgiri swallow was missing in his collection. This little 
yellow singer is very shy and alert, and as he flies 
high it is almost impossible to catch him with nets. 
Driven by his ruling passion it once happened that the 
boy went deep into the jungle, following a swallow which 
flew from tree to tree, and which he vainly tried to 
catch. He pursued it until sunset. 


Even in the plains of India there is hardly any 
twilight, the night succeeding the day abruptly; much 
more is this the case in Ooty, surrounded as the place 
is by high mountains on all sides. Finding himself suddenly 
in the darkness, the boy hastened homewards through the 
jungle. On the way he trod on a thorn and was obliged 
to stop at the first clearing and take off his shoe. While 
he was looking for the thorn which had made his foot 
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bleed, a wild cat jumped from the tree under which he 
sat and almost fell on his head. Spitting and with fur 
on end, her kitten in her mouth, the cat made for the 
boy who screamed with fear. He did not notice that the 
cat was as frightened as himself. Suddenly two arrows 
whirred through the air; the cat let her kitten drop and 
rolled into a ditch. Two dirty and half-naked Kurumbas 
jumped forward from their ambuscade, and took hold of 
the dead animal, while at the same time mocking the 
boy on account of his terror. The Mala-Kurumbas are 
no unusual sight at Ooty. One always meets them on 
market days. Contrary to the Teina, i.e, Honey-Kurumbas, 
who never come to any borough, the Mala, i.e., the Thorn- 
Kurumbas seem rather to seek the intercourse with 
white people to whom they render slight menial services 
for a few annas and pies. The little Eurasian boy was 
not frightened therefore when he saw the two Kurumbas; 
he rather felt gratitude because they had saved him from 
the claws of the wild cat. 

Like all Eurasians born in these mountains he was 
able to speak their dialect, and as he was afraid of 
proceeding on his way alone he asked them to accompany 
him home, promising them some brandy and a little money 
for their trouble. Thereupon the three marched on together. 
On the way the boy told them of his vain endeavor to 
catch a swallow, and they suggested that they should get 
him one for a slight remuneration. 

The Kurumbas are known as skilful hunters; they 
are as much masters of the art of catching small birds 
and game as of that of killing tigers and elephants: 
none can rival them as trappers in these mountains. 
The party decided to meet on the following day and to go 
bird-catching together. When arrived home the boy told 
his aunt of the service the dwarfs had rendered him. 
She consequently gave them a few coins and some brandy 
and bade them be gone again. Like all Eurasians she 
despised colored people. Priding herself rather on being a 
strong-minded woman, she rejected as nonsense all stories 
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about the magic power of the dwarfs and felt nothing 
but repulsion for the little monsters. She strictly prohibited 
her nephew from having any more dealings with them. 
He therefore breathed no word about his intention to go 
bird-catching with them the next day, decided as he was 
not to lose this opportunity of acquiring a yellow swallow 
for his collection. 


The expedition took place and the child returned 
home at night with the coveted bird. Overpowered by 
his passion, the little boy lost all feeling of repulsion 
for the dwarfs; nor did he notice that his hands came 
often into contact with theirs and that they repeatedly 
touched him, Under the pretext of admiring his check 
jacket, they passed their fingers several times down his 
back. The little boy was quite unsuspicious. Indians 
had always been depicted to him in contemptuous 
terms as ‘niggers’ and idolators, and he had seen very 
little of them. He did not know how these dangerous 
dwarfs were dreaded by those whose blood partly ran 
in his veins also. 

May I be permitted, at this juncture, to say a few 
words about the manner in which the Kurumbas catch 
birds. For a casual observer the proceeding looks simple 
enough, but he who watches the process more closely will 
notice a strange phenomenon at the back of it. The 
dwarf takes a small piece of wood and rubs it in his 
hands as if to polish it, after which he fastens the stick 
about two. feet from the ground on any shrub close by. 
This done the Kurumba retires a few paces and lies down 
flat on the. earth, fixing his eyes on the bird already 
previously selected. Thus he remains motionless, patiently 
waiting.  Betlor,!' who was often an eye-witness of this 
kind of hunt, describes it as follows: 


The eyes of the Kurumba now take a strange expression, 
such as I have seen in snakes when they bewitch their prey 


1 Betlor, a Canadian by birth, is well-known in Madras as a famous 
sportsman. He travelled with Davidson by order of the Ornithological 
Society. See Stray Feathers and the work on The Birds of India, published 
by that Society. 
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by looking at it;l have also seen it in the black toad of 
Mysore. This motionless and glazed eye shines as by an in- 
ner cold light of its own, which both attracts and  repels 
at the same time. For a few rupees the Kurumbas allowed 
me to go bird-catching with them. The bird hops gaily from 
twig to twig. Suddenly it stops and seems to listen. It bends 
its little head on one side and remains motionless for a second 
or two. Then it shakes its plumage and tries to fly away, 
but generally it cannot do so. It is drawn irresistibly with- 
in the magic circle. Closer and closer the victim comes to 
the stick. Its plumage is rufHed, it pipes plaintively, but all 
the while it hops nearer and nearer by nervous little bounds. 
Now it is close to the stick; with one final hop it jumps on 
it—and is doomed. It has lost all power of movement. The 
Kurumba makes a dash for the bewitched little creature, and 
if you give him an additional rupee he swallows it alive with 
bones and plumage. 

In this manner the two Kurumbas caught a pair of 
yellow swallows for little Simpson. But they caught the 
child as well. One of the Kurumbas bewitched him as 
they had bewitched the birds. He took possession of his 
wil and directed his thoughts and acts, as fully as the 
French doctor directed those of the policeman. The only 
difference between the two amounted to this, that the 
doctor made use of visible passes and proceeded by the 
scientific method of mesmerism, while the Kurumba only 
looked at the child and touched him in a casual way. 
From that day a visible change took place in the boy; 
he became apathetic and lazy, no longer caring to play or 
run about as he used to do. Although to all appearances 
he remained in good health and he did not lose his ap- 
petite, he seemed to be several years older; also the 
family as well as the servants noticed that he often 
wandered about as if in a dream. Presently Mrs. Simp- 
son began to miss some of her valuables, as silver 
spoons, a snuff-box, a crucifix and finally a gold necklace. 
The whole household got alarmed. Despite all precautions 
against further burglary and all endeavors to catch the 
thief, things went on disappearing out of a well-locked 
safe, the key of which the old lady kept in her pocket. 
The police were called in, but failed to detect any trace 
of the thief. They suspected the servants, but could not 
convich any of the crime. Again, all of them had been 
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for many years in the house, and Mrs. Simpson vouched 
for their honesty. One evening a precious ring was sent 
her from Madras. She locked it carefully in the safe, 
put the key underneath her pillow, and decided to 
remain awake during the night. To make quite sure 
that she would not fall asleep, she denied herself the 
glass of beer which she was wont to take every even- 
ing ere retiring, for she had noticed that for some 
time it had made her dull and sleepy. ‘he boy slept 
in a room next to hers. About two o’clock the door 
opened, and by the light of her night-lamp Mrs. Simpson 
saw her nephew coming in. She was on the verge of 
asking him what he wanted, but on second thoughts 
she remained quiet and held her breath. The child moved 
as in a dream. His eyes were wide open and his face 
had a hard, almost animal-like, expression. This Mrs. 
Simpson deposed to later, in open court. He made straight 
for her bed, and pulled the key so deftly from beneath 
her pillow that she hardly felt it. He now opened the 
safe, rummaged about it and after a little while locked 
it again, replacing the key under her pillow. This done 
he went back into his room. Mrs. Simpson possessed 
sufficient presence of mind to remain quiet and motion- 
less. To think that her beloved nephew, a mere child, 
was the thief! But what was he doing with the stolen 
things ? She decided to keep quiet and wait patiently in 
order to solve the matter. 

She now quickly dressed without much noise, and 
peeped into her nephew’s room. He was not there but 
the door leading to the verandah was ajar. She follow- 
ed him and saw his shadow near the aviary. The moon 
was shining brightly. She distinctly saw him stoop down 
under a window and bury something in the ground. 
Mrs. Simpson decided to wait until the morning. “‘The boy 
is moonstruck," she thought; “probably we shall find 
all the missing things in that place. It would be 
useless to awake him now and frighten the poor lad.” 


She consequently returned to her room after having 
assured herself that the boy had returned to his. She 
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watched him for a moment. Evidently he was fast asleep 
although his eyes were as wide open as when he 
stood before her bed to take the key from beneath 
her pillow. These staring eyes frightened her, and she 
resolved once more to solve the mystery. 


Early the next morning she called her sons and 
told them what had happened in the night. They went to- 
gether to the aviary, and had no difficulty in finding a 
freshly dug place under one of its windows, but the 
missing things were not in it. Obviously the child had 
accomplices. Mrs. Simpson was no fool. She realised that 
it would be no use to question the boy, that it would 
rather complicate matters and render her task more difficult. 
She therefore greeted her nephew in her usual kind way 
when he came home from school, but she watched him care- 
fully. After lunch when she rose to wash her hands, she 
purposely took her ring off and put it on the table. The 
boy’s eyes lighted up. She turned aside watching him 
more closely than ever. The boy grasped the ring and 
slid it into his pocket. He then went to the door as if 
leisurely leaving the house. She had caught him in the 
very act of stealing. 

“Tommy, where is my ring?” She asked him. 
“Why did you take it?” 

“Which ring?” the boy quietly answered. “I did 
not see any ring.” 

“You naughty child! You good-for-nothing boy! You 
have taken it.” With these words Mrs. Simpson drew her 
ring out of her nephew’s pocket and held it under his 
eyes. 

It made absolutely no impression on him, He only 
replied angrily: “Is this a ring? It’s a handful of gold- 
én grains which I took for my birds." . 


“And all the jewelry which you have stolen during 
the last two months, do you also consider it as grains? 
Where did you put my things, you wretched thief? Tell 
me at once, or I shall send for the police,” the old lady 
exclaimed in a rage, 
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“I did not steal your jewelry. I never took anything 
without your special permission, except grains and bread for 
my birds. One cannot get such golden grains at the market, 
otherwise I should not have asked you for them." 


Mrs. Simpson was dumb-founded. She realised that she 
stood face to face with some terrible mystery and that the 
boy was in a state of chronic somnambulism and spoke the 
truth, or at least what he believed to be the truth. 


It was a mistake to accuse him openly of the theft. 
The mystery was by no means cleared up because she 
had found him out. There must be somewhere people 
for whom the child was thieving, and she wanted to 
detect these people. Mrs. Simpson consequently acted like 
& person who recognises that she has been wrong. Her 
heart was bleeding, but nevertheless she continued the 
enquiry. 

“Say, Tommy," she resumed in a friendly voice, “ can 
you not remember when I gave you permission to take 


the golden grains out of my safe?” 


“Tt was on the day on which I brought home my 
yellow swallows,” the boy answered listlessly. ‘ You then 
told me that I might take the key from under your 
pillow, and fetch the golden grains for my birds out of 
your cupboard whenever I wanted any. You said the 
golden grains were healthier for the birds than the silver 
ones. Well, I have taken them. Unfortunately there are 
not many more left," he added plaintively, “and with- 
out such grains all my little birds must starve.” 


“Who told you so?” 

“He who caught the birds for me and who helps me 
to feed them.” 

“Who is he?” 


“J don’t know," the boy answered with an effort, 
rubbing his forehead. “I don’t know. He iske. You have 
often seen him. He was here only three days ago, when 
we were at supper. Uncle had put some silver grains 
on his plate for me to take for my birds. He told me 
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to take them, and uncle nodded assent, and so I took 
them." 


Mrs. Simpson remembered that on the day mentioned 
ten rupees, which her son had put on the table to pay 
a bil, had disappeared in a mysterious way. It had been 
the most puzzling theft of all. 


“To whom did you give these silver grains? One does 
not generally feed birds at night.” 

*[ gave them to him. He stood behind the door. 
He came before we had finished supper. We took supper 
at noon on that day." 


“How so at noon? Do you call noon eight o'clock 
in the evening ?" 


“I don’t know, but it was noon. It never became 
night on that day....... For a long time there has 
been no night at all.” 


“My God!” Mrs. Simpson exclaimed, “the boy has 
lost his reason.” 


Then suddenly an idea crossed her mind. 


“Well then,” she said, giving him her brooch, “take 
also these grains and feed your birds with them. I 
will look on." 


The boy eagerly took the brooch and hurried with 
it to the aviary. There, as his aunt related, a scene 
took place, which convinced her fully of her little nephew’s 
derangement. He went from cage to cage strewing the 
alleged grains to the birds. Many cages were empty. The 
poor birds had probably been often fed on such grains. 
The boy evidently did not notice when there were no birds 
in the cages; before each of them, the empty ones as well 
as the others, he rubbed the brooch between his fingers 
as if he were strewing bread-crumbs, and talked and 
whistled equally to existing and non-existing, birds. He 
seemed perfectly happy all the while. 


“Now, auntie, I shall give the rest of the grains 


into his keeping. Formerly he told me to bury it under 
3 
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the window, but this morning he ordered me to bring 
it to him. But you must not accompany me, else he 
will not come.” 


“Very well, little man, go alone,’ replied Mrs. 
Simpson. 

But she kept him back under some pretext or other 
for half an hour, and sent for the police sergeant, 
whom she requested to follow the boy unnoticed wherever 
he might go. “If he should give the brooch to anyone ,” 
she instructed him, “have that person arrested: he is a 
thief.” 


Her order was executed. The sergeant bade another 
policeman accompany him and both shadowed the boy 
throughout the day. ‘Towards evening he went into the 
jungle with the two men behind him. Suddenly an ugly 
dwarf sprang from under a shrub and beckoned to the 
boy. The latter obeyed automatically and gave him some- 
thing. On seeing this the policemen dashed forward 
and arrested the Kurumba; he was holding the brooch 
in his hand. 


But the dwarf escaped with a short imprisonment. 
Nothing could be proved against him. ‘The boy, he 
said, had handed him the brooch of his own accord, he 
did not know why. The statements which the child him- 
self made before the court could not be considered 
seriously. He drivelled something about golden grains, 
and did not even recognise the Kurumba. The doctor 
declared him to be an incurable idiot. Mrs. Simpson’s 
evidence was no good either, as she only knew what 
her nephew had told her. The only deposition which 
might have had some value was that of the police- 
sergeant who had arrested the Kurumba, for he had 
known the man as a receiver of stolen goods for many 
years. But he could not be called as a witness, as he 
fell ill on the same evening on which he had arrested 
the dwarf, and died a week later before the trial of 
the case. Probably his death was caused by “an 
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accidental rupture of the spleen”. The second constable, who 
had helped to arrest the Kurumba, stated under oath 
that he knew nothing of the case and could not therefore 
report anything. He had been told to arrest the man 
and so he had done it. He was unable to give any 
further evidence. 

And thus the story ended. 

I have myself seen the unfortunate boy who, by the 
way, is now twenty years old. When he was pointed 
out to me, I saw a fat Eurasian with long and curly 
hair, sitting on a bench and busily engaged in carving 
small rods for a bird’s cage. He is still passionately 
fond of birds. No one would guess that there is 
anything the matter with him. He gives the impression 
of a sane person, except for his habit of calling all 
things made of gold and silver ‘grains’. But even 
this mania is gradually fading out, since he spent 
several years under special treatment in Bombay. One 
thing only is not fading out in him—his craving to 
mix with the Kurumbas. He is allowed to walk about 
freely, but is closely watched by his relatives. 

He is, it seems to me, a living proof of the fact 
that the hallucinations brought about by the Kurumbas 
and the hypnotic delusions brought about by French 
doctors are the result of one and the same force, never 
mind the name by which we may call it. 

At the close of this chapter I want to remind my 
readers of the definition which Voltaire gives in his Dic- 
tionnaire Philosophique of the demonstrative force of an 
argument. 

Any evidence in favor of some argument must be 
considered as sufficient: 

l. If it is given by a large number of eye-witnesses who 
unanimously declare that they have distinctly seen the 
occurrence. Æ 

2. If these Spese are” weakly EX observe, and 
mentally sane. 7 
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3. If they have proved themselves as observant and im- 


partial in the case under consideration. 


4. If their statements agree with one another. 
9. If they are willing to swear to the truth of their 
evidence. 


All these conditions are fulfilled with regard to the 
magical art and sorcery of the Mala-Kurumbas. 

It now remains to see if our statements, confirmed as 
they are by so many impartial eye-witnesses, will be 
accepted by the sceptics, or if, despite the philosophical 
definition of Voltaire, the general public prefers to remain 
“more orthodox than the Pope ”. 


(To be continued) 


GEMS FROM TIRUMANTRAM 


When good deeds balance bad ones, a power arises 
in the devotee, and assuming the form of a Guru, removes 
the bonds of the gunas, and imparts Divine Wisdom; 
thereby the devotee denies himself, ceases to do ought 
for himself, and of himself; the three fetters fall off and 


he becomes the blissful Lord. 


Renounce desires even though they be in the line of 
devotion to the Lord; as your desires expand, your sorrows 
also grow; as you renounce desires, happiness comes to you. 


- All the days have gone by, even old age is gone, | 


all thoughts and imaginings have disappeared, the day of 
death is fast nearing, the body has been reduced to a 
skeleton by diseases, and is dying; nevertheless men of 
the world do. not think of doing good. 

The tortoise in the well meeting a tortoise of the wide 
and wavy ocean asked: “Is the ocean as big as the 


well?” Similar is the talk of the sinful people of the: 


world about the Lord of the Devas who is beyond 


perception. 
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LIBERATION, OR SALVATION 


N the early days of Christianity, ere the mass of the 
I unlearned had crushed out the Gnostic minority; ere 
the loss of the teaching of Reincarnation .. had attached 
the everlasting fate of man to his conduct during a few 
brief years on earth; in those early days the word SALVATION 
had a grandiose meaning. It meant that the man who 
was saved possessed the knowledge of God which is Eternal 
Life; it meant that he had overcome death and achieved 
immortality; it meant that he had become a pillar in the 
Temple of God, to go out into reincarnation no more. 


Thus the Salvation of the Christian was the same as 
the Liberation of the Hindü and the Buddhist. Both im- 
plied that human evolution was accomplished, and the 
threshold of conscious Divinity crossed; the man had realised 
the Self, had consciously become one with the Supreme. The 
period of illusion was over. Clear vision was attamed. 


Now-a-days alike for Hindüism and for Christianity these 
splendid words have been largely emptied of their rich 
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content. The Christian regards Salvation as escape from 
hell and entrance into heaven. The Hindi regards Liber- 
ation as freedom from earth’s sufferings, as a change of 
environment rather than as the realisation of Self. 


A Master once said, using the Samskrt word for 
Liberation: * Moksha is not a change of conditions, but a 
change of condition.” The truth is there in a nutshell. 
Liberation is an inner change, not an outer circumstance. 

It is not the striking off of outer fetters, but the Illu- 
mination which reveals our essential freedom. A prisoner in 
a dungeon is liberated if he realises the Self; an autocrat 
is in bondage if the Not-Self holds the Self in blindness. 
Hence Shri Krshna in the Bhagavad-Gitad says of the man 
who is wholly devoted to Him, that such a man “liveth in 
me, whatever his mode of living”. He may be King or 
peasant, rich or poor, priest or merchant, ascetic or man of 
the world; all these are transitory conditions, of the earth, 
earthly. If he lives in the Self, he is free; if he. knows not 
the Self, he is bound. The free man is established in the 
Eternal; the bondsman drifts amid the passing wreckage 
of Time. 

Liberation is the state of the Spirit when he realises 
his own nature, his own eternity; when he knows himself 
as the Reality, and not as one of the passing phenomena of 
the world in which he happens to be manifesting. Jor long 
he has been identifying himself with the fleeting shows of 
earth ; he has seen his own reflexion in the waters of matter, 
and, enchanted with it, has cried out: “It is L"' He has 
tasted of pleasure, and has bound himself to the objects that 
yielded it. He has drunk of joy, and has clung to the cup 
that carried it. Ambition has ruled him, passion has swayed 
him, wealth has chained him, beauty has fascinated him. 
In myriad shapes he has thought to clasp himself, and has 
ever found them but shadows, elusive and unsubstantial. 
He has wandered in darkness, and has groped in vain for a 
resting-place. At last the Light has arisen, and as the 
shadows vanish he finds himself, is free. 


1 Voice of the Silence, p. 4. (1st Ed.) 
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Liberation, then, does not imply existence in any parti- 
cular world, however refined; it is not living under any 
conditions of time, however prolonged; it is not looking out- 
wards in any state of consciousness, however blissful. It is 
the drawing away from all forms of matter, from all states 
of changing consciousness, and then the realisation of the 
Self. “The kingdom of God is within you,” said the Christ. 


The first step to the finding of the Self is, as the 
Upanishat declares, the “ceasing from evil ways”. Until 
evil is deliberately put away by a full effort of the will and 
a resolute unwavering determination, the very beginning of 
the finding of the Self may not be. The feet which tread 
the miry ways of sin may not place themselves upon the 
Path of Holiness. “There is but one road to the Path... 
Beware lest thou shouldst set a foot still soiled upon the 
ladder’s lowest rung. Woe unto him who dares pollute one 
rung with miry feet.” Many a blunder may the Seeker yet 
make; many a time may he falter, slip, and fall. But his 
will must be resolutely set to Purity. As the compass-needle 
points to the north, and shaken from its position ever re- 
turns thereto, so must the will of the Seeker be ever set to 
good. Even the evil-doer is considered righteous if he has 
“rightly resolved," for what the man resolutely wills that 
he inevitably becomes. The “evil ways” concern not only 
the body of flesh, but those also of desires and of thoughts. 
The thoughts must be turned away from evil, and never 
allowed to dwell for one moment consciously on the unclean ; 
so many minds are like flies that prefer to settle on garbage 
rather than on roses. The source of evil ways will be stopped 
when the mind dwells ever on the pure. So also will evil 
desires cease, when no longer generated, stimulated, and sus- 
tained by evil thoughts. The purified mind-body means the 
purified desire-body and the purified action-body. Thus 
strenuously cleansing himself, shall the Seeker cease from 
evil ways. 

This step taken, he must become active in well-doing ; 
no negative goodness suffices for him who would be a 


1 (Ibid. p. 16.) 
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Knower of the Self. As ill-doing accents and strengthens 
the sense of separateness, so does well-doing accent and 
strengthen the sense of unity. All ill-doing has its root 
in hatred, and Hate divides; all well-doing has its root in 
loving, and Love unites. Only as the Seeker engages in 
the service of others, seeks their good, considers their 
interests, yokes his strength to theirs, will there begin to 
dawn in him that Right Discrimination (Viveka) which 
is the first qualification for those who enter the road 
which leads to the Path. He seeks in all around him to 
distinguish the Real from the unreal, the Permanent from 
the transitory. As he learns to do this, there begins to 
arise within him a distaste for the unreal and the transi- 
tory; the foods which pleased him turn to ashes in his 
mouth; the objects he grasped crumble to pieces within his 
hold; the forms he clasped evaporate to nothingness in 
his embrace. This breeds in him disgust, which presently 
changes to calm and smiling dispassion (Vairagya). 
He takes his mind in hand, and learns to control it 
(Shama); with the mind he reins in desire and activity, 
and bends them into obedience to his will (Dama). As 
this goes on he catches, in the stillness he has created, 
a faint whisper of the Voice of the Silence, a fleeting 
glimpse of the glory of the Self. With that, an upbound 
of the life, a sense of bliss, of power, and for a moment 
he knows the truth of the Lord Buddha’s words: 
Ye are not bound! the Soul of Things is sweet, 
The Heart of Being is celestial Rest. * 

Then the clouds descend again, the Light is blotted 

out and darkness shrouds the world; yet, he has seen. 


From that time onwards his path is easier, for he has 
glimpsed the Majesty of the Self, and in that light all 
earthly things look grey and sordid; dispassion is now 
fixed on a sure foundation; it is no passing mood but a 
settled conviction. The Seeker now builds into his charac- 
ter the Tolerance (Uparati) which helps but does not 


1 The Light of Asia, p. T0. (Ed. 1886.) 
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coerce, and the Endurance (Titiksh&à) which beareth 
all things. A sure faith in his own Divinity gives him 
confidence (Shraddhià) and the certitude of this all-mastering 
power yields equilibrium (Samaidhana). His one desire 
is to become one with Deity (Mumuksha), and he stands at 
the entrance of the Path of Holiness. Beyond that Portal lie 
the four stages which the Initiate travels through on his 
way to Liberation, and he casts off the last ten fetters that 
bind him: the illusion of personality, doubt, superstition, 
desire, repulsion, wish for form-life, wish for formless-life, 
pride, wavering, ignorance. As the bandage of ignorance 
falls from his eyes, he knows himself to be free, knows 
that he ever has been free, that only delusion has bound 
him. As a hypnotised patient is unable to move because 
the idea has been impressed upon him that he cannot 
stir, so are we deluded through the whole of our human 
pilgrimage, hypnotised into the idea of bondage. There is 
no change in the condition of the subject save the re- 
moval of a hypnotic delusion, yet he who was paralysed is 
free; naught is wanted for Liberation save the dropping 
of the bandage of avidya, ignorance; at once we see the 
Light, and realise the inherent eternal liberty of the Self. 
We are free always; none can give us freedom, none can 
withhold it. But only long experience and effort can 
remove from us the delusion that we are bound. All the 
purification is but the cleaning of the lamp-glass which 
hides the light; the purification does not light the lamp, 
it only permits the ever-burning light to send forth its 
rays. So effort does not give Liberation; it only removes 
the delusion of bondage. Anywhere, at any stage, the 
Self may know and assert his freedom; steps are nothing, 
stages are nothing, time is nothing; the Self abides in 
Eternity, the Ever-Free. 

The word Liberation, like its synonym Salvation, is 
used in modern religions for changes of states, of places, 
of conditions. ‘The Christian, secure of heaven, feels him- 
self to be saved; the Hindü thinks Liberation attainable 
by the slaying of desires. Both may reach regions of 
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bliss, and enjoy them for unnumbered ages; but that is 
not Salvation, that is not Liberation. A man who has 
risen above desire for earthly delights, for astral joys, for 
heavenly pleasures, dies and passes through the regions 
beyond, uninclined to delay in any of them. He cares not 
for the abounding life of the astral, he savors not the 
feasts of heaven. He casts aside his astral and mental 
bodies, as he had cast aside the physical, and passes out 
of touch with the worlds he has renounced. No bond of 
desire links him to any of these; they have naught to 
offer him, and cannot lure him back. The Bird of Life 
has broken from the net of the fowler, and will not nest 
again in any one of the three worlds. So far is he free. 
He may dwel in the high heaven of abstract thought, 
the arüpa world of the Theosophist, and may remain there 
for sons in high meditation (Mahar-and Jana-loka). 
Yet in a future incalculably distant, that world also will 
pass away and its denizens fall asleep. He may be a de- 
votee, dwelling in rapt ecstacy in worship of his Lord; 
yet shall his world also roll up as a scroll and vanish 
(lTapoloka). In all these cases, if the Self has not been 
realised, ultimate return to the life of flesh is inevitable 
in some world of matter. A man's consciousness can only 
be active in the kind of matter in which he can func- 
tion, and when that kind of matter is disintegrated and 
only subtler forms remain, he must sink into unconscious- 
ness, until some other world or universe offers him a 
suitable vehicle for his functioning. Only when he knows 
himself as the Self has he truly consummated Self- 
Consciousness. 

It may be that some, in reading this, will think that 
Liberation is so far off that it does not concern them, 
and that such high thoughts cannot be the bread of 
daily life. Yet that is not so, for the simple reason that 
each one of us is essentially divine, in each of us the 
Self is living. Whenever we turn away from evil, we 
are taking the first step to the realisation of the Self; 
we are cleaning the window that shuts out the Sun. 
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When we gladly do a service to another, and deprive 
ourselves of enjoyment that another may be helped, we 
have come one step nearer to feeling the oneness of the 
Self; for that thrill of joy which rewards the self-denial 
is a ray from the bliss of the Self. Every time that we 
choose a higher pleasure rather than a lower, or undergo 
difficulty for duty’s sake where an easier path is open by 
neglect, we are practising Right Discrimination. Whenever 
we repress a spasm of discontent and cheerfully smile in 
the face of disappointment, we are acquiring Dispassion. 
When we fix our attention on what we are doing and 
refuse to be distracted, we are cultivating control of mind; 
and when we check an angry word we are gaining 
control of action. ‘Tolerance is developed as we stop our 
criticism of others, and Endurance as we take cheerfully 
and gaily the small worries of life. .Daily prayer or 
meditation will bring us a touch of the peace and strength 
that tell of the Inner God, and not a day passes in 
which we cannot find opportunities of practising the grace 
of serene Equilibrium. ‘These things are all around us 
every day, but we pass them by unheeding: 

The trivial round, the common task, 

Will furnish all we ought to ask. 

Room to deny ourselves, a road 

To bring us daily nearer God.' 

In the business office, in the court of justice, in the 
market-place and on the wharf, by the bedside of the 
sick, by the cradle of the child, the Self may be found, 
Liberation may be won. “Ah! my master,” said the faith- 
ful servant of Gehazi, “if the prophet had bade thee do 
some great thing, would thou not have done it?” Ah! 
my reader, the greatest things are the nearest, and com- 
mon life is full of rarest opportunities. As the sunset is 
fairer than earth’s fairest pageant, but is disregarded 
because so common, of everyday occurrence, so is it with 
the Self and the way thereto. “'Thou art the Way." “Look 
inward; thou art Buddha." “The Word is nigh thee, in 
thy mouth and in thy heart.” Open your eyes, my brother, 


and you shall see. 
ANNIE BESANT 


! Keble’s Christian Year, I think, but I have not the book by me, 
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THE OTHER SIDE 


should like to tell of the actions of some Theo- 
I sophists in connexion with the Indians and the Indian 
Question in South Africa. Our friend and fellow-Theosophist, 
Mr. Polak, has taken individuals; let me do the same. 
The most notable case of sacrifice by a European 
F. I. S, on behalf of the Indians, is that of John H. 
Cordes, Phoenix, who, to assist Mr. Gandhi, gave up a 
lucrative post in Rhodesia and came to work on Indian 
Opinion, for his bare living. Mr. Gandhi had told him, in 
response to a remark of his, “that it was men they 
wanted not money;” so Cordes gave himself fully and 
(Y freely, and anyone who sees the work, ungrudging and 
| unstinted, full measure, would agree that there is nothing 
T to complain of in his whole-hearted surrender. 

With regard to the Durban Lodge, some of the 
members are as active in support of their Indian 
brothers as they can be; Indians are encouraged to 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered for study, 
for borrowing books, etc. They were, for some time, 
catered for by a special class meeting at which Europeans 
attended as instructors; this eventually fell through because 
they attended once, and then not again for weeks. heir 
interest was not sustained. They were admitted to Lodge 
meetings, but this also fell through on the same grounds. 
Members have also attended their meetings, at their in- 
vitation, and lectured to them. When they were mov- 
ing to get out from India a religious teacher, the Dur- 
ban ‘Theosophists subscribed a larger share of the total 
sum collected than might have been expected of them. 
In all ways and at all times they have shown themselves 
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friendly towards their Indian brothers, and have taken 
up their cause in the press. 


With regard to the members of the Pietermaritzburg 
Lodge T. S. a very great deal of activity has been undertaken 
with regard to the Indians. Some of us have journeyed to 
Durban more than once to lecture to their Societies there. 
One of our members was offered, and accepted, the position 
of President of a Society they were forming in Pietermaritz- 
burg and he subscribed to their funds. Our Lodge has or- 
ganised very many public lectures, and offered as lecturer 
an Indian Pandit, a Svàmi, the chair on all these occasions 
being taken by a F. T. S. who introduced the lecturer in 
most sympathetic terms. The private houses of several. 
Europeans have been thrown open to the religious teachers 
who have recently been visiting the Indian community in 
this city, at the instance, in several cases, of F. T. S2s; 
in other cases the houses of Theosophists have been opened. 
One of our members was frequently visited by an Indian 
whenever he came to the city from Durban; he has now.left. 
Some months ago, the whole of the Indian community 
was thrown into violent agitation, because of the way an 
ignorant tram-conductor treated a Svami. It was a mem- 
ber of our Lodge who personally interviewed the Tram- 
ways Manager, and obtained an assurance that the 
conductor had been severely reprimanded and that such 
a contretemps should not occur again. Our members have 
been indefatigable in the support of Indians in the press, 
not once or twice but for the past four or six years, 
to my knowledge. Not by letters only either, but by 
articles as well. Nor have we confined our attention to 
the local papers, but have invaded Durban also. 

With regard to two of our members they were, and 
one still is, members of a Parliamentary Debating 
Society. All questions came up for discussion. These two 
were often alone in their position as defenders of the 
rights of their Indian brothers. One of them was jeered 
at and interrupted in his speech against the Municipal Con- 
solidation Act, but his prophecy that if would not obtain 
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the Royal consent, because it sought to dispossess the Indian 
inhabitants of one of their rights, has come true, and that 
Act will never be law until that offending clause is struck 
out. Maritzburg members too were very liberal when it 
was known that a list had been opened to get out another 
religious teacher. l must stop, or I shall weary you. 
But this has been our attitude in Natal, as individuals, 
as Lodges, and as a Society. Yet Mr. Polak can write 
as he does! 

His attack upon an individual ‘Transvaal F. T. S., 
because he advocates segregation, is most uncalled for. 
Surely, if the ‘Theosophical Society is broad enough to 
admit members of all or any religion or of none, it is 
sufficiently elastic to hold within itself members of differing 
political opinions, and if they do differ each may be sincere. 
Such being the case, is it fair or just for one F. T. S. 
to lift another up to the scorn of the whole English- 
speaking Theosophical community, merely because of such a 
difference? The particular individual attacked has quietly 
surrendered a position of £3,000 a year, for the sake of 
conscience, and has never looked back, he nor his wife. 
Again quite recently they have given up a means of 
livelihood which was their main support in their reduced 
circumstances, because of a sudden indication, by  con- 
science again, that it was not quite what those who were 
attempting the “Noble Eightfold Path” should have a 
hand in. Such a man as this, who will face poverty 
with his wife and child by his side, can surely be 
relied upon to arrive at any decision of policy with 
perfect honesty towards all concerned. 

I sincerely trust this letter will convince readers 
that not only is Mr. Polak’s article “becoming out of 
date," but, so far as Natal is concerned, at any rate, was 
out of date, several years before it was written. 


W. E. Marsu, F. T. S. 
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(Continued from p. 1400.) 


I will dip into the play now, at the moment when Sol- 
ness, in conversation with Dr. Herdal, is very markedly 
exposing this vein of selfishness which still mars his character. 


Solness. Sooner or later the luck must turn, you see. 

Dr. Herdal. Oh nonsense! What should make the luck turn ? 

Solness. (With firm assurance.) The younger generation. 

Dr. Herdal. Pooh! The younger generation! You're not laid 
on the shelf yet, I should hope. Oh no; your position here is 
probably firmer now than it has ever been. 

Solness. The luck will turn. I know it, I feel the day 
approaching. Some one or other will take it into his head to 
say: “ Give me a chance." And then all the rest will come clamor- 
ing after him, and shake their fists at me and shout: “Make 
room—make room—make room!” Yes, just you see, doctor; pre- 
sently the younger generation will come knocking at the door. 

Dr. Herdal. (Laughing). Well, and what if they do? 

Solness. What if they do? Then there's an end of Halvard 
Solness. (There is a knock at the door on the left. Starts.) 
What's that? Didn't you hear something? 

Dr. Herdal. Some one is knocking at the door. 

Solness. (Loudly.) Come in. (Hilda Wangel enters through 
the hall door. She is of middle height, supple, and delicately built. 
Somewhat sun-burnt. Dressed in a tourist costume, with skirt 
for walking, a sailor’s collar open at the throat, and a small 
sailor hat on her head. Knapsack on back, plaid shawlin strap, 
and alpenstock.) 

Hilda. (Goes straight up to Solness, her eyes sparkling with 
happiness.) Good evening! 

Solness. (Looks doubtfully at her.) Good evening. 

Hilda. (Laughs.) I almost believe you don't recognise me! 

Solness. No—I must admit that—just for the moment— 


Dr. Herdal here interposes in his characteristic manner. 
He is always ready and equal to the occasion, as far as he 
sees; unfortunately he does not see very far. He has met 
Miss Wangel before, and tells Solness so.  Solness goes 
on: 


Have you come to town this evening ? 
Hilda. Yes, I’ve just arrived. 
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Dr. Herdal. Quite alone, Miss Wangel ? 

Hilda. Oh yes! | 

Solness. Wangel? Is your name Wangel ? 

Hilda. (Looks in amused surprise at him.) Yes, of course 
it is. 

Solness. Then you must be the daughter of the district doctor 
up at Lysanger. 

Hilda. (As before.) Yes, who else’s daughter should I be ? 

Solness. Oh, then I suppose we met up there, that summer 
when I was building a tower on the old church. 

Hilda. (More seriously.) Yes, of course it was then we met. 

Solness. Well, that’s a long time ago. 

Hilda. (Looks hard at him). It’s just ten years. | 

Solness. You must have been a mere child then, I should 
think. 

Hilda. (Carelessly.) Well, I was twelve or thirteen. 

Dr. Herdal. Is this the first time you have been up to 
town, Miss Wangel? 

Hilda. Yes, it is indeed. 

Solness. And you don’t know anybody here? | 

Hilda. Nobody but you. And, of course, your wife. 

Solness. So you know her, too? 

Hilda. Only a little. We spent a few days together at | 
the sanatorium. 

Solness. Ah, up there? | 

Hilda. She said I might come and pay her a visit if ever 
[ came up to town. (Smiles.) Not that that was necessary. j 

Solness. Odd that she should never have mentioned it. | 

(Hilda puts her stick down by the stove, takes off the | 
knapsack and lays it and the plaid on the sofa. Dr. Herdal i 
offers to help her. Solness stands and gazes at her.) i 

Hilda. (Going towards him.) Well, now I must ask you j 
to let me spend the night here. | 

Solness. I’m sure we can manage that. 

Hilda. For Yve no other clothes than those I stand in, 
except a change of linen in my knapsack. And that has to go 
to the wash, for it's very dirty. 


These queer common-place remarks have not often, I 
think, been met with in symbolic matter of such a kind 
as this. But it seems clear that they are not fantastic vagar- 
ies of Ibsen’s, They are not meaningless. The white robes 
of the denizen of a purer sphere are soiled with the unaccus- 
tomed surroundings. So Lorenzo, in The Merchant of Venice 

| speaks of “This muddy vesture of decay,” and Tennyson 
li says in his S. Agnes’ Eve: “As these white robes are 
| soiled and dark to yonder shining ground.” 
ry Solness replies: “Oh, yes, we'll see to that." He may 
E well say that, since it is in his service the robes have been 
: soiled.” Dr. Herdal says, as he goes out: 
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So your prediction has come true, Mr. Solness! 

Solness. How so? 

Herdal. The younger generation did come knocking at your 
door. ; 

Solness. (Cheerfully.) Yes, but in a very different way from 
what I meant. z 

Herdal. Very different, yes. Thats undeniable. 

What significance there is in this arrival of Hilda, the 
younger generation, at the very moment when the soul, still 
blinded by selfishness, is dreading the hostile approach of the 

y ? S pp 
younger generation in its lower, materialistic aspect! The 
thought of the whole play here converges to a point, and is 
focussed in this symbolic incident. 


Solness and Hilda continue their conversation, after Mrs. 
Solness has greeted Hilda. Mrs. Solness is known to Hilda, 
who remarks: “We spent a few days together at the 
sanatorium.” 


Mrs. Solness replies: * Ah, up there?" This I take to 
mean that during a period of emotional stress and suffering, 
Aline Solness’ consciousness was raised to a higher level, and 
she was visited by intuition, unknown to her before. The 
analogy holds, inasmuch as this might very well be true 
of the woman, in the outer setting or melody of the play ; 
and equally true of the emotional nature which she sym- 
bolises. To continue: Mrs. Solness says: * You must excuse 
my leaving you here with my husband until I can get a room 
made a little comfortable for you." Solness asks: * Can't we 
give her one of the nurseries ?" They are all ready as it is. 
Mrs. Solness replies: 


Oh, yes. There we have room and to spare. (To Hilda.) 
Sit down now and rest a little. (She goes out.) 

(Hilda, with her hands behind her back, strolls about the 
room and looks at various objects. Solness stands in front, 
beside the table, also with his hands behind his back, and 
follows her with his eyes.) 

Hilda. (Stops and looks at him.) Haye you several nurseries ? 

Solmess. There are three nurseries in the house. 

Hilda. That’s a lot. Then I suppose you have a great 
many children ? 

Solness. No. We have no child. But now you can be the 
child here, for the time being. 

Hilda. For to-night, yes. I shan't cry. I mean to sleep as 
sound as a stone. 


I 
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Solness. Yes, you must be very tired, I should think. 

Hilda. Oh no! but all the same—it’s so delicious to lie and 
dream. 

Solness. Do you dream much of nights ? 

Hilda. Oh yes! Almost always. > 

Solness. What do you dream about most ? 

Hilda. I shan't tell you to-night. Another time—perhaps. 


Two things here are not obvious on the surface; why 
Solness, with no children, should have three nurseries 
in the house; and secondly the meaning of his enquiry as 
to what she dreams about most, and her reply ; ‘ I shan’t 
tell you to-night. Another time—perhaps.” To take the 
second point first. If she spoke what was in her mind in 
reply to his question, she would say: * You!” The Spirit 
needs, we know, in some mysterious way, the physical plane 
experiences which are transmitted to it, which it reaps, as 
it were, through the medium of the experiences of the soul 
in matter. She dreams of her kingdom, which is his soul. 
But if she were now to say plainly: “ You!” he would mis- 
construe; so she says: “ Another time, perhaps." As to the 
nurseries, this point comes up again in the second act, and 
the explanation will come more conveniently then. 


She again strolls about the room, stops at the desk 
and turns over the books and papers a little. 


| Solness. (Approaching.) Are you searching for anything ? 

Hilda. No, I’m merely looking at all these things.  ("l'urns.) 
Perhaps I mustn't ? 

Solness. Oh, by all means. 

Hilda. Is it you that write in this great ledger ? 

Solness. No, it’s my book-keeper. 

Hilda. Is it a woman ? 

Solness. (Smiles. Yes. 

Hilda. One you employ here, in your office ? 

Solness. Yes. 

Hilda. Is she married ? 

Solness. No, she is single. 

Hilda. Ah! 

Solness. But I believe she’s soon going to be married. 

Hilda. "That's a good thing for her. 

Solness. But not such a good thing for me. For then I shall 
have nobody to help me. 
| Hilda. Can't you get hold of some one else who’ll do just 
} as well ? 
| Solness. Perhaps you would stop here and—and write in the 

ledger ? 
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Hilda. (Measures him witha glance.) Yes, I dare say! No, 
thanks—nothing of that sort for me—(she again strolls across the 
room, and sits down in the rocking chair. ‘Solness too goes to the 
table. Hilda continues)—for there must surely be other things 
than that to be done here. (Looks smilingly at him.) Don’t you 
think so too ? 

Solness. Of course. First and foremost, I suppose you want to 
make a round of the shops, and get yourself up in the height of 
fashion. 

Hilda. (Amused.) No, I think I shall let that alone. 

Solness. Indeed! 

Hilda. For you must know I've run through all my money. 

Solness. (Laughs.) Neither trunk nor money, then! 

Hilda. Neither one nor the other. But never mind—it doesu't 
matter now. 

Solness. Come now, I like you for that. 

Hilda. Only for that ? 

Solness. For that among other things. (Sits in the arm- 
chair.) Is your father alive still ? 

Hilda. Yes, father's alive. 

Soluess. Perhaps you are thinking of studying here ? 

Hilda. No, that hadn't occurred to me. 

Solness. But I suppose you'll be stopping for some time ? 

Hilda. That must depend upon circumstances. (She sits 
awlile rocking herself and looking at him, half seriously, half 
with a suppressed smile. Then she takes off her hat and puts 
it on the table in front of her.) Mr. Solness! 

Solness. Well ? 

Hilda. Have you a very bad memory ? 

Solness. A bad memory P No, not that I’m aware of. 

Hilda. Then haven't you auythiug to say to me about what 
happened up there? 

Soluess. (In momentary surprise.) Up at Lysanger ? (Indiffer- 
ently.) Why, it was nothing much to talk about, it seems to me. 

Hilda. (Looks reproachfully at him.) How can you sit 
there and say such things? 

Solness. Well, then, you talk to me about it. 

Hilda. When the tower was finished, we had grand doings 
in the town. 

Solness. Yes, I shan't easily forget that day. 

Hilda (Smiles). Won't you? That’s good of you! 

Solness. Good ? 

Hilda. There was music in the churchyard—and many, many 
hundreds of people. We school girls were dressed in white; 
aud we all carried flags. 

Solness. Ah yes, those flags—I can tell you I remember 
them ! 

Hilda. Then you climbed up over the scaffolding, straight 
to the very top; and you had a great wreath with you; and 
you hung that wreath right away up on the weathercook. 

Solness. (Curtly interrupting.) I always did that in those 
days. It’s an old custom. 
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Hilda. lt was so wonderfully thrilling to stand below and 
look up at you. Fancy, if he should fall over! He—the Master- 
builder himself! 


Solness. (As if to lead her away from the subject.) Yes, 
yes, yes, that might very well have happened, too. For one 
of those white-frocked little devils, she went on in such a way, 
and screamed up at me so— 

Hilda. (Sparkling with pleasure.) “ Hurrah for Mr. Solness!” 
Yes! 

Solness. And waved and flourished with her flag so that 
it almost made me giddy to look at it. 

Hilda. (In a lower voice, seriously.) That little devil— 
that was I. 

Solness. (Fixes his eyes steadily upon her.) I’m sure of 
that now. It must have been you. 

Hilda. (Lively again.) Oh, it was so gloriously thrilling! 
I couldn't have believed there was a builder in the whole 
world that could have built such a tremendously high tower. 
And then, that you yourself should stand at the very top of 
it, as large as life! And that you shouldn't be the least bit 
dizzy! It was that above everything else that made one—made 
one dizzy to think of. 

Solness. How could you feel so certain that I wasn't? 

Hilda. (Scouting the idea.) No indeed! Oh no! I knew 
that instinctively. For if you had been, you could never have 
stood up there and sung. 

Solness. (Looks at her in astonishment.) Sung? Did I sing ? 

Hilda. Yes, I should think you did. 

Solness. (Shakes his head.) I’ve never sung a note in my life. 

Hilda. Yes, you sang then. It sounded like harps in the air. 

Solness. (Thoughtfully.) ‘This is very strange—all this. 

Hilda. (ls silent awhile, looks at him and says in a low 
voice.) But then—it was after that—that the real thing happened. 

Solness. The real thing ? 

Hilda (Sparkling with vivacity.) Yes, I surely don’t need 
to remind you of that ? 

Solness. Oh yes, do remind me a little of that jtoo. 

Hilda. Don't you remember that a great dinner was given 
in your honor at the club ? 

Solness. Yes, to be sure. It must have been the same 
afternoon, for I left the place next morning. 

Hilda. And from the club you were invited to come 
round to our house to supper. 

Solness. Quite right, Miss Wangel. It’s wonderful how all 
these trifles have impressed themselves on your mind. 

Hilda. ‘rifles! I like that! Perhaps it was a trifle, too, 
that I was alone in the room when you came in? 

Solness. Were you alone ? 

Hilda. (Without answering him.) You didn’t call me a 
little devil then. j 

Solness. No, I probably didn’t. 

Hilda. You said I was lovely in my white dress, and 
that I looked like a little princess. 
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Solness. I’ve no doubt you did, Miss Wangel.—And  besides— 
l was feeling so buoyant and free that day. 


Hilda. And then you said that when I grew up l should 
be your princess. 

Solness. (Laughing a little.) Dear, dear—did I say that too ? 

Hilda. Yes, you did. And when I asked how long I 
should have to wait, you said that you would come again in 
ten years—like a troll—and carry me off to Spain or some such 
place. And you promised you would buy me a kingdom there. 

Solness. (As before.) Yes, after a good dinner one doesn’t 
haggle about the halfpence. But did I really say all that? 

Hilda. (Laughs to herself.) Yes. And you told me, too, 
what the kingdom was to be called. 

Solness. Well, what was it ? 

Hilda. lt was to becalled the kingdom of Orangia, you said. 

Solness. Well, that was an appetising name. 

Hilda. No, I didn't like it a bit; for it seemed as though you 
wanted to make game of me. 

Solness. I'm sure that can't have been my intention. 

Hilda. No, I should hope not— considering what you did next— 

Solness. What in the world did I do next ? 

Hilda. Well, that's the finishing touch, if you've forgotten that 
too. I should have thought one couldn't help remembering such a 
thing as that. 

Solness. Yes, yes, just give me a hint, and then perhaps— well ? 

Hilda. (Looks fixedly at him.) You came and kissed me, Mr. 
Solness. 

Solness. (Open-mouthed, rising from his chair). I did! 

Hilda. Yes, indeed you did. You took me in both your arms, 
and bent my head back, and kissed me—many times. 

Solness. Now, really, my dear Miss Wangel— 

Hilda. (Rises.) You surely don't mean to deny it ? 

Solness. Yes, Ido. I deny it altogether ! 

Hilda. (Looks scornfully at him.) Oh, indeed. 

(She turns and goes slowly close up to the door, where she re- 
mains standing motionless, her face averted from him, her hands be- 
hind her back. Short pause.) 

Solness. (Goes cautiously up behind her.) Miss Wangel— 

Hilda. (Is silent and does not move.) 

Solness. Don’t stand there like a statue. You must have dreamt 
all this. (Lays his hand on her arm.) Now just listen— 

Hilda. (Makes an impatient movement with her arm.) 

Solness. (As a thought flashes upon him.) Or—! Wait a mo- 
ment! There is something under all this, you may depend ! 

Hilda. (Does not move.) 

Solness. (In a low voice, but with emphasis). I must have 
thought all that. I must have wished it—have willed it—have 
longed to do it.—And then—may not that be the explanation ? 

Hilda. (Is still silent.) 

Solness. (Impatiently). Oh very well, deuce take it all— 
then I did do it, I suppose! 

Hilda. (Turns her head a little, but without looking at 
him.) Then you admit it now? 
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Solness. Yes—whatever you like. 

Solness. (Looks earnestly at her, and says in low voice). 
What have you come for? 

Hilda. I want my kingdom. The time is up. 

Solness. (Laughs involuntarily.) What a girl you ave! 

Hilda. (Gaily.) Out with my kingdom, Mr. Solness! 
(Raps with her fingers.) The kingdom on the table! 

Solness. (Pushing the  rocking-chair nearer and sitting 
down.) Now, seriously speaking—what have you come for? 
What do you really want to do here ? 

Hilda. Oh, first of all I want to go round and look at 


all the things that you've built. 
* x * * E x x 


Hilda. (Softly and rapidly to Solness.) Is it true, what you 
said ? Can I be of use to you ? 
Solness. (Takes the things from her.) You are the very oue I 


have most needed. 

Hilda. (Looks at him with happy, wouderiug eyes and 
clasps her hands). Oh heavens, how lovely—! 

Solness. (Eagerly.) What—? 

Hilda. Then I have my kingdom ! 

Solness. (Involuntarily.) Hilda! 

Hilda. (Again with the quivering twitch of ler lips.) 
Almost—I was going to say. 

She goes out to the right. Solness follows her. ‘This 
ends the first act. 

One or two points in this conversation I will note very 
briefly before I close. 

That remark of hers that she has run through all her 
money, I take to mean that she has now no resources on 
the plane of materiality except through Solness. 


The building of the tower on the church, I take to 
mean the higher construction—the building up of the higher 
meaning of dogma and doctrine, religious forms; and the 
hanging of the wreath would be the making public this new 
and highest construction. At such a time the higher intui- 
tional consciousness has been contacted. ‘The exaltation has 
only been a temporary one, yet the experience, though its 
clear imprint fades away from the every-day consciousness, 
still endures in a vague feeling of longing—an effort to re- 
cover something. 


Then at last the time comes, and the visit of the higher 
consciousness is repeated, and this time it has come to stay. 
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Then there are two or three allusions to * dizziness”. 
This I should think would be the loss of touch with the 
human, resulting in want of balance. 


The mention of “ carrying her off to Spain” seems a 
pointer to the figurative instead of the literal interpretation of 
the phrase, Spain being the proverbial land of castles built 
of subtler material than mere brick or stone: Chateaua 
en Espagne. 

The word “troll” again, I find is a comprehensive 
one, embracing supernatural beings of widely different 
characteristics. It has [ believe a special meaning in the 
play, which I will not attempt to explain now. 


One more bit of the dialogue, as follows: 


Solness. [ build no more church-towers now. Nor churches 
either. 

Hilda. What do you build then ? 

Solness. Homes for human beings. 

Hilda. Couldn't you build a little—a little bit of a church- 
tower over these homes as well? 

Solness. What do you mean by that ? 

Hilda. I mean—something that points—points up into the 
free air, with the vane at a dizzy height. 

Solness. Strange that you should say that, for that’s just 
what I’m most anxious to do. 

This I understand to mean that in the past he was 
devoting himself to religion, rather as it were, apart from 
ordinary life. Now his aim is to make the highest part 
of the church—the spire—a part of each home; that is, to 
bring the spirit of religion into the home, the daily life, 


instead of keeping it only for one place and one time. 


The point of the “nurseries” arises more directly in 
the next Act. A good deal of matter is involved in it, 
and I will therefore not attempt to deal with it here, 
but will postpone it to the continuation of this article. 

Kaper Harrison 


(To be concluded) 
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(Concluded rom p. 1391.) 


T the social gatherings the girls form a prominent 
feature, as they have less house-work to do. I still 
remember these gatherings even in the time of serfdom, 
before the eventful year of 1861. It forms in my memory 
one of the most vivid and original life-pictures I ever saw. 


The largest log-house is selected for the purpose, 
for the whole of the winter season. There were no such 
things as chairs at that time. Indeed the chairs I find 
now-a-days in the modern peasant-house look very sadly 
out of place. White benches ran all round the walls. 
They were usually made of one board of a colossal lime 
or oak-tree. Some thirty to forty people find room on these 
benches. Short movable benches, sometimes carved, are in 
readiness for more guests. Girls and young women sit 
with their distaffs, embroidery-frames, etc., round the walls, 
with their faces turned towards the centre of the room. 
Men bring their huge balls of birchbark, or lime-bast, 
and make baskets, shoes, satchels, and other household 
articles out of it. Some make ropes out of hemp, some 
carve spoons and ladles, make sledges, barrels, tubs, and 
other things. 


The girls look quaint in their gaily embroidered 
shirts with puffed sleeves and bare arms, with beads 
and amber round the neck. ‘Their hair is combed flat, 
like the antique Madonnas of Italy, but hangs back in 
a heavy braid. The red kerchief, which protected the 
head from cold while coming from home, now lies easily 
on the shoulders, 


The children are supposed to sleep at this time of 
the evening, and are sent away to a certain place, some- 
thing like a low gallery under the ceiling, where some ten 
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or fifteen people can lie down and sleep. But there they 
are all peeping from this gallery, and amusing themselves 
greatly by watching the gathering. Most of them have 
perfectly white hair, bleached as it is by the sun all 
through the summer, as they never wear anything on 
their heads on week-days. 

In olden times all this was lighted by the flame of 
birch-rods or splints, and a very picturesque light it 
was. The rod was stuck into an iron fork, and a child 
or an old woman, unable to do anything else, watched 
it, constantly renewing the rod as soon as it was burnt 
out. 

The most characteristic feature of the social gatherings 

is singing. 
. Russian folk-lore and folk-songs are again large sub- 
jects, and it would be impossible to give any idea of them 
among so many other things, but it may interest my 
readers to know that of all the Aryan tribes that lived in 
Iràn in prehistoric times and afterwards migrated to Europe, 
each people developing quite independently, the Slavs and 
particularly the Russians have best succeeded * in preserv- 
ing the old Aryan characteristics, both in their language 
and in their social customs. Moreover, the Russian people has 
preserved those characteristics in such a number and in 
so pure a state that in that respect it occupies in the 
eyes of science the first place among the contemporary 
Aryan peoples.” 

This opinion is not mine. I would not dare to put it 
forward in this authoritative way, but it was given by a 
well-known philologist, Rudolph Westfal, in a lecture on 
folk-songs given in Moscow in the year 1879, before the 
Society of Classical Philology and Education. 


I think you may perhaps give more credit to a non- 
Russian authority than to a Russian. My own opinion of 
the Russian folk-songs is so high and so opposed to the 
academic Russian musical opinion, that I will again hide 
myself behind another foreigner’s judgment, this time an 


| 
| 
| 
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English one. One of your scholars, long connected with 
the British Museum, Mr. Rolston, in a book almost for- 
gotten now, describes the part which the people's songs 
play in the social and domestic economy of the Russians, 
In the following lines: 

Songs lighten the toil of the working-hours, whether 
carried on out of doors amid exposure to sun and wind and 
rain and frost, or within the stifling hut, by the feeble light 
of a birch-wood splinter. It enlivens the repose of the holiday, 
giving animation to the choral dance by day, and the social 
gathering at night. The younger generation grows up, and 
song escorts the conscript son to the Army, the wedded daughter 
to her new home, and the mourners over the sorrow of the 
parents of whom their children have taken what may be a last 
farewell. Then comes the final scene of all, and when the tired 
eyes are closed for ever, and the weary hands are crossed in 
peace, song hovers around the silent form, and addresses to 
its heedless ears passionate words of longing entreaty. Nor 
does its ministering stop even then; for as each returning 
spring brings back the memory of the past, together with 
fresh hopes for the future, songs rise again.above the graves 
of the departed, as, after the fashion of their pagan ances- 
tors, the villagers celebrate their yearly memorial of the 
dead. 

The prominent note of the Russian music is deep 
melancholy, but along with the gloom we find a boisterous 
humor, the humor which whirls us off our feet in the 


scherzos and finales of the Russian symphonists. 


To the north-east of S. Petersburg les the large 
province of Olonetzk. As there is no railway yet, and 
the ways of communication are very difficult, it is little 
known to town people. One has to travel by horse through 
immense forests; sometimes to go in a barge and be 
towed by five or six horses up a canal where steam-power 
is not yet known. All this seems too trying, and the 
peasants of this province are practically free from the 
invasion of town-folk, and keep their old customs, garbs, 
industries and arts in all their primitiveness. A good 
many of them are Sectarians, and I may say that those 
are our most faithful preservers of antiquity in every way. 


The social ceremonies of weddings, burials, etc., are 
complicated and of long duration, and vastly more import- 
ant than the church rites. In them are plainly seen the 
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former structure of the clan, the opposing interests of the 
families of the bride and the groom, the existence in 
prehistoric times of marriage by purchase and by cap- 
ture among primitive people, the subjection of the girl to 
the father in the patriarchal family, and to her father- 
in-law in the new home. All this is reflected in the 
songs. 

Among the songsters are usually some women, whom 
we may call, perhaps, professionals, as they are renowned 
for their knowledge of the rites and of the minutest 
details of each ceremony, have by heart an immense 
stock of songs and legends, and are invited to every 
festival. 

It was my very good fortune to see an old peasant- 
woman of the province of Olonetzk, at the great Exhibition 
of Nijni Novgorod, brought there by Professor Phillipoff, 
collector of folk-lore. She could not read nor write, not 
even her name, and was about seventy years of age, but she 
knew more than fifty thousand verses by heart. Two big 
volumes of legends were published from her dictation, 
and if she lives a few years more, two or three valuable 
books could be added to this treasure. 

When I saw her coming on the stage in her simple 
peasant working-dress, with a dark kerchief round her 
good-humored face, a white handkerchief in her worn old 
hands, so modest, so old-fashioned, yet so dignified, I thought 
the world not much improved by civilisation, and found. the 
new young races of the Russian audience insignificant. 


She sang a legend (or builina) about an ancient giant, 
the Russian valiant knight, Ilia Mourometz, and in spite 
of her very small old voice, her rendering was so true 
and in every respect so free from make-up, that the au- 
dience was utterly transplanted into prehistoric Russia. 

Some one from the audience asked her to give 
a dancing song. She sang ‘In the meadows,’ a song which 
I myself knew from childhood, but never did I understand 
it before as I did then. Although the old songstress never 
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left her easy-chair, she gave it with such spirit and force, 
the waving of her white handkerchief was so full of mean- 
ing, and above all her face told so much of the audacity 
and mirth conveyed by the words of the song, that I seemed 
to see it all in reality. 


; After the concert I had a special talk with this song- 
stress, and to my amazement she answered every question of 
mine in verses, evidently without being aware of it. Well- 
aimed proverbs entwined with her speech quite naturally. 
She said there were many like her in her village. 


Some of the best old chorus songs I heard in my child- 
hood, on the river Volga, in the province of Kostroma, when 
my parents settled there about the year 1857, making our 
home close to the waterside. I yet remember the sight of 
thousands of white sails of barges and boats, carrying grain 
from the south. The steamers then were a thing quite new, 
and only adapted for passenger traffic. When the wind was 
unfavorable, the peasants—or as we call them, the Bourlaks 
—would come on shore and take the barges in tow. Some of 
the barges were so large, that from three to five hundred 
men had to tow one. ‘his very heavy labor was always 
accompanied by songs, and I have never since heard any- 
thing so powerful and poetical as those Bourlak songs. 
Our great artist, Repin, immortalised this subject in his 
grand picture, "The Bourlaks’. Since then, steam has made 
great progress, the barges, and the songs have totally 
disappeared, and the beautiful river, instead of music, 
bears on her mighty waves everlasting huge stains of 
naphtha, used by the steamers instead of coal or wood. 

I may jmention here that, in Russia, peasant industries 
cannot possibly be treated as they are in this country, and 
be almost ignored. ‘They are not a chance development, but 
lie at the root of the economical development or destruction 
of the country. If you remember that every one of the 
hundred and twenty millions of peasants is a father, a husband, 
a brother; that he is the main tax-payer of the country and 
is legally attached to his plot of land as a member of the 
commune; and above all, if you remember that the Russia? 
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summer, speaking generally, is a very short one, the pros- 
perity of the peasant must necessarily evolve during the 
long winter season by industry. This is actually taking 
place, and industry is increasing abnormally during the 
last heavy years, under the present conditions of scarcity 
of land and exhausting taxes. 

In olden times every woman, were she Queen or village 
maiden, turned to handicrafts as naturaliy as a duck to 
water. Every one then could spin and weave, and adorn 
the traditional garments worn by man and woman, old 
and young, with embroidery of different kinds. The more 
ancient the garments, or the fragments of them, which 
survived the decay of ages, the richer these decorations, 
the clearer the various symbols, the more skilful the 
technique. 

In those handicrafts of olden times lies hidden a 
treasure hardly realised by the few researchers. For many 
thousand years they have been the expression of the 
human mind, of imagination, beliefs, hopes, aspirations of 
the highest kind, the outlet for what could not be spoken 
in words, the symbol of each soul, left for the next 
generation to decipher or worship in silence, as the case 
may be. 

Will you tell me that this could be so, without 
leaving behind an immense influence, which we have not 
tried to analyse? "'l'hen 1 will try to tell you some of the 
whispers I got from this influence, during these eighteen 
years which I have lived under it. 

It tells me first of all that we are all brothers; it 
-tells me this in a powerful voice. It rises from all 
parts of Russia, north, south, west and east, and it 
mingles with other voices coming from far and near. 
It sounds true for to-day and for ages. It shows me 
sometimes a sign, a symbol, well beloved by all peoples of 
all countries. It was known before, long before, Christ. 
In it are united the beliefs of all the world, each race 
bringing into it its own peculiar characteristics, yet always 
vibrating to the same idea—it is the Svastica. 
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I see on a wedding towel (I see thousands of them all 
over Russia) peacocks embroidered on the ends with a tree 
between them, and I know that the hands which put 
them there, and are long ago gone to rest, expressed the same 
idea of life immortal. It brings me near to the heart of the 
worker, to her whole being, as we share in common the 
greatest truth. The fish, the symbol of Christ, which 
comes to me in so many carvings and jewel-work and 
lace and embroideries—it speaks to me as well, and sounds 
again the note of Brotherhood. We unite again in loving un- 
derstanding, this worker of the Middle Ages and I, a 
woman of the twentieth century. The more I study this 
ancient life by the beautiful traces left like a living 
scroll, the more I understand that all work through the 
day was a dream, a communion with the larger world. 


It whispers to me of the woman's share in the world's 
life. She is always shown to me as the creator of beauty, 
and as a glowing hearth of love. She was the one to 
lend grace to the home and to welcome the stranger, to 
protect and clothe and adorn all she loved, old and young, 
to fill the home with song and color, to gather and pre- 
serve the tales of heroism and valor of her beloved ones, 
to engrave them with deft fingers on banner and garment, 
either in eternal, symbolical patterns or in a simple added 
thread of white or green in a tartan. I have a strong 
impression that the work of these women’s hands bears 
testimony to their soul’s life, that the silky flax-threads, 
for instance, were spun and woven into cloth by the 
hands of free women, while the dull cotton ones were 
the work of slaves. I do not give this as a fact, only 
as an impression for future study. 

Then I see an endless chain of generations of women 
separated from men—a life full of sorrow and loneliness. 
I see their hearts ripening in suffering, and turning to the 
Most High. 

The souls longings and emanations could be traced in 
all daily work. A red thread meant: God is Love. Gold 
thread meant: Glory to God. The needlework all says: We 
invoke 'lhy protection, O Lord. 
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Speaking of the significance of colors, I would like to 
bring in an idea, suggested to me by the same influences. 


I am not versed in the science of colors and auras, 
but I have studied the art of vegetable dyeing and have 
been collecting old recipes for more than twenty years. By 
and bye I studied, not only in theory but in practice. In 
fact I was obliged and driven to do so, as soon as I set 
the task before me, in order to resuscitate the old 
symbolical designs, methods, and colorings. An artist can- 
not do without his palette. I always felt the degrading 
enfeebling influence of a beautiful ancient design, executed 
with silk or cotton bought from a shop. At first it was 
only an instinct; later it was knowledge. Having gone 
through this school—full of thorns—I was struck with the 
easy way in which people speak of auras and try to in- 
troduce their ‘proper’ color. For instance a lady writes 
to the Editor, say of the Mystic, gets by return of post 
her color, goes i Peter Robinson’s and buys:a garment 
corresponding to her aura. It seems to me that the 
ancient scholars could not mean anything of the sort. I 
do not know, but feel, that a chemical color would be no 
color at all to the 'seeing eye, as it is not a real pigment, 
just as an artificially colored glass could not have the 
occult virtue of an amethyst, or opal, or any other stone. 


When I see a picture made by some artist in 
Palestine, for instance, and see the same printed in colors, 
I immediately see truth and lie, as plainly as possible. 
Perhaps the artist who painted the picture did not know 
what plants produced the coloring of the garment he 
painted from, but, with his true eye, he caught the right 
shade, and I often can name the plant which produced 
the dye. And his picture therefore was true. The printer 
only imitated by chemical dyes the artist’s coloring, and 
the result was a lie. 


However, all this, as I said, is only a suggestion, an 
Open question, which I trust may be elucidated by some who 
may have studied this question more than I have. 
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There were other spheres of knowledge too, which opened 
to me through the same means, much more important and 
pregnant with great possibilities. 


When I travelled from the cold Northern regions of 
the White Sea shore, laden with bits of those precious 
fragments of crystallised folk-lore, when I spent hours 
over their intricate patterns, like so many hieroglyphs, 
deciphering the various symbols and learning them by heart, 
travelling through the Central Provinces of Russia, through 
the black, rich soil of the Steppes, and found myself in the 
far away Simbirsk, among women whose head-wear and 
shirts bore the same elements, the same symbols, when I 
found those again in the South, and in the Eastern Provin- 
ces among tribes who speak quite a different language, 
then again in the Indian collections in London, and in 
Austrian and Keltic traditions—all ancient and genuine, 
and so evidently veiling the same idea, the same expres- 
sion of the human soul, then what else could I feel but 
an immense Brotherhood, opening its arms to me, as to 
one who cared to find and read the message! 


A. L. Poaoskv 


You would like to pose as discerners of men, but you 
shall not pass as such. Do you fancy that we do not notice 
that you pretend to be more experienced, deeper, more passionate, 
more perfect than you really are, as decidedly as we notice 
in yon painter a presumptuousness even in the way of using 
his brush; in yon musician, by the way he introduces his 
theme, a desire to set it off higher than it really is? Have 
you ever experienced in yourselves a history, wild commotions, 
earthquakes, deep, long sadness, fleeting happiness ? Have you 
been foolish with great and little fools? Have you really borne 
the weal and woe of good people, and also the woe and pe- 
culiar happiness of the most evil? Then speak of morality; 
but not otherwise, —NTETZSCHE, 
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THEOSOPHY AND SUFI-ISM 
(Concluded from p. 1406.) 


REINCARNATION 


D there is no incarnation there is no transmigration or 
reincarnation either; 7. e. the individual souls taking 
their different shapes till they have exhausted their karma. 
Reincarnation appears to be a sound enough doctrine to 
explain the unevenness and aberrations and apparent in- 
justices in the lot of people on this earth. Why is one 
man doomed to perpetual suffering and another destined 
to everlasting sunshine and happiness? But it does not 
strike at the very root. It takes for granted that all souls 
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must have started with the same capacity, and that they 
increased their capacities by reincarnating from time to 
time, til they obtained the full benefit of their earthly 
experience. They start as germs and by constant 
migrations attain their perfection; but their different con- 
ditions have been brought about by inequalities in their 
worldly careers; so that their different conditions are the 
outcome of their different careers; and hence the question 
of justice remains as much unsolved as before. They had 
no power over the inequalities of the mundane sphere; 
and therefore why the suffering kept in store for them? 
They begin their career on the same conditions. A savage 
lives and dies, and the experience gained on the savage 
plane helps him to be born as a semi-savage, and addi- 
tional experience in that life helps him to the ladder of 
the civilised. It is as if he is destined to suffer to gain 
more knowledge till, losing his interest in the fruition of his 
endeavors, he obtains Nirvana. Here free-will—an attribute 
of God, given as a loan to this ab d—clashes with necessity. 


He is led to be born in a particular family or tribe | 
according to his development, and that development could 
not accord with his environment, or he has to wait 
endlessly; he is thus helpless and shorn of freedom. 
Cannot this reincarnation be believed to be merely 

The progress of the soul from one stage of existence to 


another, symbolised and vulgarly believed to be rebirths in 
animal bodies ? (Isis Unveiled, i. p. xxxvi). 


The  metempsychosis must only be regarded as a sup- 
plementary doctrine, disfigured by theological sophistry with 
the object of getting a firmer hold upon believers through a 
popular superstition. Hsoterically it is explained in the 
mystery of the Kounboum, and relates to the purely 
spiritual peregrinations of the human soul (Ibid. p. 289). 

Cannot therefore the different peregrinations merely be 
in the region of the lokas? After his disappearance 
from the world, the soul appears in the different lokas, 
and gradually passes on to svarga, where he has the 
beatific vision. These lokas are the seven heavens of the 
Muhammadans, and the wheel of karma merely refers to 


the peregrination in the lokas. i 
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As the dweller in the body experienceth, in the body, 
childhood, youth and old age, so passeth he on to another 
body ; the steadfast one grieveth not thereat (Gzfa, ii. 13). 

Thus says Shri Krshna. It obviously refers to the 
future condition. Just as there are several stages in the 
development of the body in this world, so there are 
several stages in its development in the next. ‘The 
man who has eaten something disagreeable has not to 
take out his stomach to purify himself and get better. 
He sends down a bitter pill on the top, and thus cures 
his internal disorder. * As you sow, so you reap” forms 
the formula of all religions. A  Muhammadan tradition 
has it “that this world is the harvest-field of the next”. 
After he has reaped the fruits of his actions, he passes 
on to the next higher stage. The hell is not a place of 
punishment but of correction. If the inequalities of life 
cannot be explained away by a doctrine of reincarnation— 
how else can they be and still establish the justice of 
God ? 

Before the creation of the world, it is said God 
brought together all the souls that were to find manifesta- 
tion, and enquired: “Am I not your Lord (Rub)? ” ‘The 
chorus went forth: * Yes, Thou art our Lord God." ‘This 
is what is called the rozai-misaq (the day of promise). 
Esoterically speaking, when the ism found itself—it found 
itself with its corresponding rasm, as given in the simile 
of the seal (supra); the ism was the rub (the ruler) 
and the rasm was murbub (the ruled). From a higher 
plane (the plane of the three Logoi, or as they are called 
ahdiyat, wahdat, and wahidiyat by the Süfis), 
though there is no higher plane at this stage, the ism 
and rasm are the same; from the lower plane, the one 
is the counterpart of the other. Hach ism was the aeen 
of each rasm, which was a centre in Divine Conscious- 
ness; and that centre had to find its manifestation by 
externalisation. Each aeem-i-sabithwa had to become an 
aweem-i-zahira. When the ism (name) Providence found 
its local habitation, so to speak, in the Divine Consciousness, 
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its rasm (one who would be provided with) was 
there in Divine Knowledge, and of its own free-will 
and accord (in other words, of its own tendency) prayed 
to its rub for its manifestation. There was no compul- 
sion. It was perfect willingness to please its Lord. 
When the differentiation between rub and murbub | 
occurred, the murbub, as the servitor of its rub, | 
deliberately chose its róle to please its rub. If the | 
leper (the mukhur, i. e, one on whom wrath falls), 
chose its own rôle on that day to please its rub, the 
khahar (i. e., the wrathful), he is not to blame his rub 
for being His mukhur in manifestation, though he 


I 
| 
| 
might blame Him in his manifestation, forgetting his 
previous history. The Prophet Job suffered without complaint | 
because he had reached his aeen in his suffering. The 
distress, the agony, are past and gone, when once the | 
true origin is realised. The merest beggar on the 
roadside with festering sores becomes as contented and 
happy as the veriest Cæsar in his palace. He submits 
to the will of his rub, submission being the key-note 
of Muslim theology, which of course, is the  exoteric 
form of Muslim philosophy. 

Further the hope lies in the changing manifestation : 
“Verily after sorrow, there cometh joy” says the 
Quran. The leper has had his suffering in this world, 
and he enters the next better equipped to travel 
higher up. This is why people who die from lingering 
painful diseases are called myrtars. 

The following verses from the Qwrá» are quoted to give 
a denial to transmigration : 

When death comes to any one of them, he says: “O 


Preserver, send me back that I may do good works in the 
world that I am leaving "—the answer will be ‘ never x 


There will be burzak in their front till they are raised 
again (Surat-ul Mounun, 110). 


When the trumpet will be blown, then there will be no 
relationship between them. Nobody will care for another ; 
whosoever has his scale heavier will have good reward, an 
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those whose scales are light are those who have ruined them- 
selves, and they will be ever in Jehannum (gehanna) (Surat-ul- 
Maida, 112, 114). 

Curiously enough there have been people, though 
very few and far between, who think that reincarnation 
can be traced in the Quran. 

What, are we tired and fatigued after first creation ? But 


they (the unbelievers) are in doubt and error as regards new, 
creation (Surai Kaf, 50). 


Tell, O Muhammad, all praise to God, but many of them 
do not understand it. The life in this world is play. The 
home of the future is real living. They do not understand it 
(Surai Ankabut, 29). 


We created man in trouble (Suratul Bald, 30). 
We swear by the declining day (afternoon) man is in 
similar decline (Suratul Asr, 20). 
Say, O Muhammad, He who created them first will revive 
them. He knows about all creation (Suratul Yasin, 23). 
Muhammad’s dispensation, like the dispensations which 
had preceded it, inculeated the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of bodies on the day of judgment. References appear 
to, be made to this throughout the above verses. 
Authority is again quoted from the Mesnevi of Mau- 
luna Jallaluddin Roumi. 
We have grown like grass often, 
Seven hundred and seventy bodies have we takeu. 
Erom the inorganic we developed into the vegetable ; 
Dying from the vegetable we rose to animal ; 
And leaving the animal we became man. 
Then what fear that death will lower us? 
The next transition will make us an angel. 
Then shall we rise from angels and merge in Infinity. 
Have we not been told 
All of us will return. 


The first part refers to material evolution, on this side 
the grave, the second part to evolution beyond the grave, 
through the different spiritual planes. 

The third point at which Süfiism parts company 


with Theosophy is 
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SYMBOLISM 

The Mussulmàn mosque is a vacant space—nothing to 
touch or see—a symbol of the house of the Supreme. A 
Mussulman fixes his eyes on the point of space in front of 
him, at which he performs his sijdah (prostration) and thus 
concentrates his attention at that point according to Beidawi 
who was a Shafi. When he prays, he is ordered to assume 
an attitude as if he sees God, and if he cannot do this, 
to imagine that God sees him. There is no symbol 
required to attract and concentrate his attention. 

It may be remembered that Arabs had worshipped 
Gods and Goddesses in the temple of Mecca, There were 
360 of them. They were the embodiments of the different 
asma (names) of God. Muhammad emptied the temple of 
those graven images. Though the asma of God are 
recognised, the zat or individuality of God is not to be 
ignored and hidden behind the asma. The extinction of 
the deities as intermediaries in the temple was the 
extinction of the embodiment of names in worship. The 
worshipper always stood face to face with the Supreme. 
No doubt, there are intermediaries working in this 
mundane sphere; e.g, if there were not the forces called 
gravitation or cohesion, the existence of the world would 
have been impossible. ‘Those could be symbolised and 
embodied in figures. Man lives and works under the 
natural forces, and he does not thank them; he thanks 
only the Supreme Power who keeps these at work. ‘There 
are archangels and angels for the administration of the 
world, but no Muhammadan worships any one of them. 
They have their own functions and duties, as we have 
our functions and duties. Besides the angels, there are 
functionaries on the material plane, through whom and 
by whom the affairs of the world are regulated. There 
are four thousand of such functionaries of the 
lowest type, called Mucktums. They are hidden from 
the eyes of the world. Then next in rank come 
Akyaurs—3000 in number. Above them are forty persons, 
called Abdals. Then four in number, called Atkiyt* 
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Above all these is a Kutub or Ghouse. Their 
administration is said to be carried on on the same lines 
as the administration of worldly Kings and Governors. 
With all that, there is no worship for them from any- 
body. The Muhammadan has not got his household deity. 
The hadis runs: 


When the latchet of your shoe is lost, ask it of God. 


Meditation in this world cannot be done away with, 
but the thought is always directed to the moving spring 
of all actions, as the poet Sadi says: 


There is a sort of shirk hidden in this: Zeid has 
injured me, or Amr has irritated me. (Shirk is the giving of the 
attributes of God to other than God). 

An attack is however levelled at the Muhammadan 
that there is a stone in his temple of Mecca. It must be 
remembered that this is not a graven stone. It is there 
as a historical monument, and to commemorate a historic- 
al event. It is said to have been placed there by the 
Patriarch Abraham, and the revolutions that are made 
around it commemorate the form of prayer that was prac- 
tised by Abraham and his followers. Since Muhammad was 
a descendant of the great unitarian Prophet, he wished 
to keep green the holy practices of his forbear. Besides 
he wanted to congregate his followers in one and the same 
place at least once a year, for social and religious intercourse. 
The stone of Kaasba is after all a stone, regarding 
which Omar said: 


I know that it is a mere stone, but I kiss it, as it was 
kissed by the Prophet. 

There is no doubt that the human mind takes all 
means to be ends themselves; and hence the religion and 
philosophy of Islàm have eschewed the worship of means 
altogether. 

KnajA Karan 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE GREAT SELF IN 
WESTERN PHILOSOPHY 


i A S it has become the custom of students, within the 


weet ng eS 


last decades, to read history in the light of great 
principles, to interpret it ‘from a philosophie point of 
view ;’ so in studying the philosophy of certain epochs it 
may be of valuable assistance to some of us to search 
contemporary history and literature, with a view to tracing 
the causes of those metaphysical teachings, which dominate 
certain eras, in the great events, the songs and the stories 
of a nation. 

I tried to show in a previous paper, how the faculty 
of reason, developed in the fifth sub-race of the fifth Race 
as illustrated by historical facts, ‘Pure Reason’ alone, 
was unable to prove the existence of God and the soul, 
and how the great spiritual problems at the end of the 
eighteenth century were interpreted only in terms of the 
intellect and volition. i 

It will be my endeavor now to show in this article, 
how the doctrine of the Self was expressed in the Trans- 
cendental Idealism of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, which 
grew out of the Philosophy of Kant; and how the great 
occult truth of the unity of the Self, as stated by the 
idealistic philosophers, was the result of interpreting reality 
not only in terms of the intellect, wil and activity, but 
that also the emotions had to be taken into account. 
There is such a thing as a psychology of a people, nay, 
of a group of peoples. 

As we can trace the development of certain mental 
endowments in a child or young person, so we can also 
follow up the intellectual and spiritual growth in the race, 
as it is reflected in its history and literature. 
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Up to the end of the eighteenth century, we might say 
that the emotional side of the vace was comparatively 
undeveloped. ‘lhe philosophy of the seventeenth century is 
essentially cold and unspiritual, and even the majestic struc- 
ture of Kant’s system, in which Ultimate Reality is identi- 
fied with Duty, has something of the nature of a cold, 
bright and clear winter’s day. 


If the sympathetic emotions of the European mind had 
been better developed up to 1789, perhaps there would 
have been no French Revolution. 


Theosophy teaches us that the conditions which led 
to this great social and political movement were in reality 
a test to which the Members of the Great White Lodge 
had put one of the continental nations of Europe whose 
turn it was to become the leading country, in order to 
see whether greater liberties could be entrusted to her 
hands. Experience showed, however, that France was not 


yet fitted for her task, for the candidate failed. 


It is well known, that the immediate cause of the 
French Revolution was the misery of the French people. 
When the mob went in a large body to Versailles to ask 
the King for bread, the Queen advised her husband to 
have his troops fire at them. Neither the Royal Family, 
nor the aristocracy of France, as a whole, were in sympathy 
with the demands of the people for relief of their misery 
and for greater political freedom. However the populace 
of France were strongly impressed with the thought that 
a share in the government of the country was their due, 
and this was owing to the teaching of certain philosophers 
like Diderot, d'Alembert and Rousseau, who had promulgated 
the doctrine of the ‘ Equality of Men,’ by which the mind 
of Europe was permeated at that time. Now this was a 
great occult truth which was based on the recognition of 
the ‘Unity of the Self,’ but it was misunderstood, owing 
to a lack of sympathy and harmonious relations between 
the classes. ‘The nobles were indignant that ‘la canaille’ 


should consider themselves the equals of Counts and Barons ; 
8 
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and the Plebs interpreted the corollary of the Doctrine of 
Equality, namely the ‘Rights of Men,’ as their privilege 
to enjoy a degree of national freedom, for which they 
were by no means prepared; since they had no conception 
of the duties which enlightened citizenship places on the 
individual members of a community. 


So the movement of the French Revolution proved 
abortive, and the race was obliged to still further develop 
the  love-emotions, before it could reap the fruits of a 
hi pee civilisation, There were, however, signs appear- 
ing already that the emotions of Europe were being stir- 
red up. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, a morbid 
sentimentality was beginning to make itself felt in the English, 
French and German literature. ‘This tendency shows itself 
in the Sentimental Journey by Lawrence Sterne, in La Nouvelle 
Héloise of Rousseau, but it culminates in the ‘ Werther 
Literature’ of Germany. This new influence is chiefly 
found in works of fiction, in the novel, where the relation 
between lovers is made the centre. of interest. But also 
the other feelings are given great prominence in the sen- 
timental novel, so that they often appear exaggerated, 
spurious and out of proportion. We read for instance in 
such literature of young men meeting at an inn, on a 
journey, for the first time, who would vow each other 
“eternal friendship”. At that epoch, everybody writes 
poetry, and reads his verses to an intimate circle of ap- 
preciative friends with tearful emotion. 

Even in the Vicar of Wakefield, which also shows the 
Mc of the sentimental period, the style is often bombastic 

and inflated, owing to the undue prominence given to the 
p ! 


The two daughters of the Vicar seem to be always 
‘posing,’ trying to act the part of the coquettish, the 
delicate, or the over-sensitive girl; it was the time when it 
was fashionable for gentlewomen to appear weak and to 
faint at the slightest emotional excitement. So we read 
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also in the Vicar that Sophy, being frightened at the 
report of a gun, would throw herself into the arms of 
the gentleman next to her for protection; and nobody 
would consider this display of weakness improper. 

In the sentimental period the feeling between two 
lovers would sometimes assume the nature of a religion. 
We see thisin the case of the German poet Hardenberg 
and Sophy, his betrothed, a very young girl who dies after 
a long illness. The unfortunate lover dates a new and 
sacred era from the day of her death. He keeps a diary 
devoted to meditations intended to prepare him to meet 
her in the life beyond. As for this meeting, he intends 
to bring it about by one supreme resolution: he will 
not wait until he is old and life has lost all savor for 
him; he will go to her in the full glow of health, in the 
prime of manhood. His diary, however, complains that it 
is a little hard to be quite healthy and to remain wholly 
unworldly. So the great resolution is postponed, and 
Sophy finally passes into the “realm of pure Platonic ideas ”. 

We see from this how the morbid sentimentality of the 
time even led to trifling with suicide. In the case of 
Hardenberg the healthy uature of the lover fortunately pre- 
vents him from taking his life; but in Goethe’s famous 
novel, The Sufferings of Young Werther, which was based 
on facts, the suicide is actually committed. 

When the story of Werther appeared, it not only 
created an immense sensation all over Germany, but was 
translated into all European languages and served as a 
model for a legion of novels in the Continental and English 
literature, in which the feelings of a hapless lover were 
exposed to the view of a deeply interested and sympathis- 
ing public. Werther, a young man of an affectionate and 
sensitive nature, has the misfortune to fall deeply in love 
with Charlotte, the wife of his friend, who only has the 
feeling of friendship and ordinary human sympathy for him. 
He, like the other lover, lays his heart open to us. in.a 
diary, and makes us seo- the tide of passion surging and 
beating against the rock of circumstances. 
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When he can bear his sorrow no longer, he makes 
an end of his young life by shooting himself with one of 
the pistols which Charlotte’s husband had lent him for a 
journey. 

Now what is the significance of such an event? That an 
unhappy lover commits suicide has probably happened even 
in such a thoroughly unromantic period as the seventeenth 
century; although I do not think there is a case on record 
in the English and German literature of the time. In 
Greek and Roman antiquity it also happened, for the pic- 
ture of beautiful passionate Dido arises at once before our 
mind’s eye and we pity her intensely, as she is dying on 
the funeral-pyre, thinking of faithless Æneas. Also Cleopat- 
ra makes an end of her earthly existence as the false 
news of Antony’s death reaches her; but such cases in 
olden times are confined to women, as possessing the 
more delicately organised spiritual nature. 

But that young men at the end of the eighteenth century 
—tfor the Werther story was unfortunately quite frequently 
enacted in life—young men belonging to the Teutonic 
race, who as a rule despise a show of feeling as 
unbecoming a man, should have shown such a lack of 
mental equilibrium as to have made the cultivation ,of the 
love-emotion the one supreme object of their lives, to 
which all other claims and duties must be sacrificed, and 
to have posed before the world as the unhappy lover; 
this seems to indicate that a psychological transformation 
was going on in the race. 

Europe had known before that she was endowed with 
reason; but she was discovering now that she had a 
heart. As a child, proud in the possession of a newly- 
acquired accomplishment, likes to mako a display of il to her 
sympathising friends, so our fifth sub-race at that time was 
revelling in feeling, was proud and happy that she 
could feel, and we therefore cannot wonder that the 
juvenile expressions of her emotional nature are often some 
what crude and childish. She will soon find her balance 
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again. But the feeling side of the race was still further 
to be developed by strong impacts from without. ‘This 
was done in the first place by the horrors of the French 
Revolution, and then by the wide-spread misery of the 
Napoleonic wars. 


The blood of the unfortunate victims of the Revolution 
was flowing in streams in Paris, on the spot that is now 


^ and human feeling revolts, 


called ‘Place de la Concorde ; 
as one reads about those women who would sit with their 
knitting around the place of execution in Paris, and 
count the heads of the aristocrats that were falling under 


the guillotine, alternately with their stitches. 


As to the suffering of Europe at the time of Napoleon, 
historians and novelists have vied with each other to give 
us a graphic account of it. Read Histoire Pun Conscrit, 
or another of Erkmann-Chatrian's realistic stories, if you 
wish to get an adequate idea of the agony of the wound- 
ed or dying soldiers lying helpless on the battlefield, 
or the multitudes of young and brave men dying a 
miserable death among the suow and ice of Russian plains. 
If we turn to the history of the time, what are the 
sufferings of the race recorded there? We find Napoleon 
sweeping through Europe at the head of his conquering 
armies like the God of War; millions of peaceful citizens 
trembling for their existence every day of their lives, not 
knowing what new calamities the next morning might bring. 
In Prussia we see a strong and brave people almost de- 
prived of their national existence, their country reduced 
to about one-half of its territory by an ignominious peace, 
a sorely-tried Monarch fleecing to the very boundary of his 
kingdom, and a beautiful Queen dying of a broken heart 
at the misfortunes of her country. 

The misery of the Napoleonic wars cannot be more 
tersely and graphically described than by Victor Hugo in 
Les Miserables : 


; The reeking blood, the over-crowded cemeteries, the mothers 
in tears, these are terrible pleaders. 
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But out of the seed of blood and tears arose a rich 
harvest for the heart and mind of our race; the deve- 
lopment of the emotions was now more on a level with 
that of the intellect, and intelligent sympathy with the 
suffering of humanity was born. 

The undeniable evidence for the vast increase of emotional 
life at the opening of the nineteenth century we find in the 
literature of the time; and here we shall give the testimony 
of one who can speak with authority: 


$5 


sed and íhe present century set in, expressed itself in many 
ways, in no way more conspicuously than in the prodigality of 
poetic genius which it poured forth. Whatever the causes, the 
fact is plain that with the opening of this century there was 
in all civilised lands a turning up of the sub-soil of human 
nature, a laying bare of the intenser seats of action, thought 
and emotion, such as the world had seldom if ever known. 
That. time was what has been called the new birth of the 
imagination, (Studies in Poetry and Philosophy, by J. C. Shairp.) 

The outburst of song in England and Germany at the 
opening of the nineteenth century might well be called the 
second Golden lra in the literature of both of those 
countries. 

In England the love-emotion is made the subject of the 
finished verse of Byron, ‘thomas Moore and 'lennyson. In 
Byron there is a trace of the old sentimentality left, but 
in most of the lyrics of the time the love between man and 


In Germany the emotional wealth of the nation express- 
es itself not only in lyrics of exquisite beauty and tender- 
ness, in which the poet seems to have dipped his pen 
into the very blood of his heart, such as the little love 
poems by Goethe, those in Heine’s Buch der Lieder, and 
the many love-songs written in the style of the old 
popular ballad ; but there is also a contemporary develop- 
ment of the art of music, by which the German genius 
seems: to express itself par excellence. ‘The drawing-rooms 
of stately country residences and city homes resounded. with 
the matchless songs of .Schubert and Schumann, h the 
Wanderer, ‘the Erlking, “the Fisher, with  Beothoven? 
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* Appassionata’ and ‘Moonlight Sonata, with Mendelsohn’s 
‘Concertos’ and ‘Songs’. In all these musical compositions 
we have the joyful, the triumphant, the majestic, the 
pathetic, in harmonies of such entrancing beauty, in a 


| musical phrase of such originality, distinction and strength, 
i that they seem. to be the very blossoms of the heart 


‘and of the artistic faculty of the nation. 


Now in the poetry and music of Germany we not 
only find an expression of the love-emotions, but there 
is a new element which is not so strongly marked, at 
that time, in the literary and artistic productions of 
England; it is the element of patriotism, which, called 
forth especially by the philosophy of Fichte, assumes the 
form of indignant protest against the tyranny of Napoleon. 
We hear this note in the ‘Geharnischte Sonnette’ by 
Rückert, in which the poet calls upon his countrymen to 
throw off the yoke of the oppressor and to begin the 
fight for national freedom. ‘There is something of the 
measured tramp of armed hosts in these sonnets, as well 
as in the verses of the young warrior poet Theodore 
Koerner, who, in the War of Liberation, 1813, died a 
hero’s death on the battle-field, in the very act of compos- 
ing his last poem for the inspiration of his people. 

Such was the emotional development of Europe, when 
the philosophic systems embodying the doctrine of the 
Great Self were formed in Germany, and found many 
enthusiastic admirers especially among the Teutonic nations. 


H. S. ALBARUS 
(To be concluded) 


If thou dost but free thyself, thou art a world’s liberator. 
If thou dost but set thine own feet out upon the way of light, 
thou art a redeemer of men.—MURIEL STRODE. 
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ANCIENT INDIAN MEDICINE 


HOSE who. have bestowed any attention upon the 
T literature of medicine in ancient and medieval India 
are well aware of the voluminous amount of the literature 
on that subject. Books after books have been written upon it. 
But of them all, two stand pre-eminent. They are Charaka 
and Shushrata. The latter deals, it is said, more with 
anatomy, and the former, more with diseases, their causes 
and cure. In these days when modern peoples have ad- 
vanced much in practical surgery, it is not likely that 
Shushrata will attract the public attention so much as Charaka. 
The latter has many lessons to impart to the moderns. Its 
enunciation of many diseases, of their causes and cure, and 
its pharmacopeia are indeed masterly. And wherever I 
have come into contact with doctors schooled on the west- 
ern lines and having yet preserved their faith in the 
Hindü method of treatment, I have advised them to study 
our old lines of thought and put them before the world, 
so that the public may judge of the question from the 
eastern standpoint and adopt as much as possible of the 
old. 
I find that the real Vaidya Shastra, or Hindi medical 
system, can be understood in its theory by those only 
that are familiar with the higher or spiritual teachings. 
In the olden days a real doctor had to be a yogi too; 
without knowledge of both kinds no man can be an adept 
in the field of medicine. If a man is to be a good 
doctor, he must study the constitution of man, and 
man is more than his physical body, and possesses bodies 
more subtle than the physical; a true doctor must study 
man's higher mechanism as well as the lower. Just as 
modern medical science studies man completely and thorough- 
ly in his physical sheath, so an old Hindü Doctor had 
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to study him as well in his higher sheaths. Thus a know- - 
ledge of the higher was quite indispensable. Without that 
higher knowledge, modern medical science is yet groping in 
the dark as regards many simple things. It is concerned with 
the removal of diseases. But has it been able to tell 
us anything definitely as to what diseases are? What is 
disease? What is health? It tells us much about the 
diagnosis of different stages of diseases, and so on, and 
cartloads of books have been written by different authors 
on these subjects. But even after a perusal of all these, we 
still do not know what diseases are and how they arise. 


CHARAKA SHASTRA 


Even before this book came into existence, there is a 
reference to another book viz., dyur-Veda, attributed to Athar- 
van. The Science of Life (Ayur-Veda) was in the custody 
of Brahma, the Creator. From Him came this knowledge, 
and it was handed down from disciple to disciple in a 
regular series. Finally the treatise of the disciple Agnivesha 
became the Charaka-Samhita, having been corrected and given 
out to the world by Charaka. 

Ayur-VEDA 

This Science is called dAywr-Veda, or the Science of 
Life, because it tends to human longevity by removing 
the causes which shorten lives, viz, diseases. As Charaka 
puts it: “Good and evil, happy and unhappy, is Life. That 
(knowledge) in which are declared its nature and measure, and 
what is beneficial to it and what injurious is called the Science 
of Life." Before we enter into the causes that contribute 
to the happiness or otherwise of -Life, we have to under- 
stand what Life is. The ancient writers never shirked 
seeking for the root of every question. 

Waar is Lire? 

Charaka defines it thus: “The union of body, senses, 
mind and soul is called Life.” Life is that which unites 
the body, senses, mind and soul. As it is elsewhere stated, 
it is the one thread (Sütra) that links all these together. 


The Chhandogya-Upanishat calls it the cord that ties one 
9 
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to the other. If we consider the bodies of man, it is the 
cord which links them all together, and is called Prana. 
When this rope, or bridge, of Prana is broken, when life 
ean no longer flow from the higher body to the lower, 
then death takes place. Hence Life is truly defined to be 
the union of the body, senses (astral body), mind (mental 
.and causal bodies) and soul (Spirit, or Self). This Life is 
called by other names also: as Dhari, that which holds 
together the elements of which the body is composed; 
and Jivatha, existence, that which makes existence possible; 
and Nityaga, the ever-going; and Anubandha, the unbroken, 
sequence. Of this uniter of body, senses, mind and soul, 
Charaka says: 

Similarity is that which produces oneness; and dissimilarity 
is that which produces diversity. Therefore similarity is iden- 
tity of substance, and dissimilarity is the reverse of this. 
Mind and soul and body—this trinity called person—resteth on 
union like three sticks (standing with one another’s support). 
Upon that (trinity) everything rests. That is also called 
Purusha or Being. It is also animate. That is also regarded 
as the subject-matter of this Science, and it is also for the 
sake of that, that this Science is promulgated. 

From the foregoing it is clear that the Science of 
Life is meant not only for the removal of diseases but also 
to attain Purusha, or the Spirit, or Supreme Self; it is also 
conducive to spiritual science. Hence it was that, original- 
ly, Rshis, finding that diseases were impediments to spirit- 
ual progress, devised means to arrest them in order that 
longevity might be obtained for spiritual improvement. 
In what sense is the word soul used in this connex- 
ion? Charaka defines it thus: 

The soul is immutable and eternal; the facnlties, the attri- 
butes of matter and the senses are the causes of consciousness. The 
soul is the eternal witness, for it views all actions without 
being itself affected by any of them. 

Hence the word soul is here used to denote a ray of 
Atma, the Self, ‘the eternal witness—the Jivatma of the 
Hindi terminology, or Atma-Buddhi-Manas of the Theosoph- 
ical. It could not be affected by any disease. Diseases can 
affect the body and the mind only. Hence diseases are 
said to be of two kinds: physical and mental, 
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Here the questions arise: What are diseases? What 
the physical? And what the mental? Let us see what defini- 
tion Charaka gives of diseases. He says: 

Body and mind are regarded as the subjects in which 
health and disease co-inhere, parity of correlation being the 
cause of health. Of all diseases, physical and mental, the 
causes in brief are of three kinds: viéz., adverse or excessive 
correlation or want of correlation of time, mind and the 
objects of the senses. 

As regards time, we all know that what is done with 
impunity by us at one period of our age, .or season, is 
fruitful of diseases at another age or season. These diseases 
are caused through contrariety, excess or absence of the 
proper age, or season. Similarly with reference to the 
action of the mind, a man may exert himself- mentally 
too much or too little, or in lives unsuited to it. So 
also with reference to the objects of the senses. A man 
may taste the objects too much or too little, or addict 
himself to those that are opposed to his nature. 

What are the causes of mental diseases? The qualities 
of mobility and inertia are said to be the causes of 
mental diseases. If they are supplanted by rhythm, harmony 
(sattva), then is the mind free from diseases. Inertia of 
the mind on the one hand, with all its attendant brood, 
and over-activity of the mind on the other, with its 
generating evils, both bring about diseases of the mind. 
Such mental disease is cured by 

Knowledge of the soul, knowledge of the scriptures, (exercise 
of) patience and memory, and the abstraction of the mind 
from all worldly objects. 

But the difficulty that lies in the way of a modern 
man is with the physical diseases and their causes. 
Disease is not merely absence of health. It is not negative, 
but something positive. We are aware of the fact of a man 
being in indifferent health, but yet not suffering from any 
diseases. In some diseases, there is acute pain or suffering. 
It is not mere want of health. It is some positive pain. 
What is this pain due to? Take some objects: 

Some cure disorders; some affect the system injuriously ; 
and some are regarded as conducive to ease or health. 
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What is that positive one which is called disease has 
not as yet been discovered by the moderns. But ancient 
India says that the causes of all bodily diseases are 
Vayu (literally air, but implying the currents in the 
body), Bile and Phlegm. “Superstition,” will exclaim a 
doctor of the modern days unacquainted with the system 
of old India.’ Let us proceed to examine this theory. 

DIGESTION 

For the purpose of understanding how these three 
causes of diseases are generated, we must compare the pro- 
cess of digestion as understood in West and East. Our read- 
ers can trace it for themselves in any physiological work; 
suffice it here to say that food is acted on by the 
saliva in the mouth, turning starch to sugar; by the gastric 
juice in the stomach, turning proteids to peptones, making 
chyme; by the pancreatic juice in the duodenum, containing 
two ferments which complete any work left undone on 
starches and  proteids; and a third which (with the bile 
poured in from the liver), emulsifies the fats; and by the 
bile, which, in addition, turns the liquid into a soapy 
mass of froth; the whole process is much facilitated by 
the warmth of the stomach. The fluid mass thus prepared 
is taken up by the villi, minute mouths lining the small in- 
testine, and is conveyed by the lymphatic system to the 
blood. 

Now let us turn to what ancient India said on this 
subject. On page 1411 of the translation of  Charaka's 


: 


work we read: 


It is the life-breath called Prana that seizes food. It then 
sends that food to the stomach. When there, the solidity of 
what is thus taken is dissolved by liquid juices. It is then 
softened by oily matters. Then in time the fire, blown upon 
by the life-breath called Samana, blazes forth, and digests 
the food that has been taken equally and properly. The 
result of this is the continuation of the period of life. The 
digestive fire remaining below, cooks (or digests) the food in 
the stomach, converting it into Rasa (nourishing sap) and 


refuse, even us (external) fire and water cook grains of rice 
EE — 


! |t may be noted that some modern systems of medicine, not yet orthodox; 
are classifying diseases under similar heads. Ep. 
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in a vessel for purposes of food. When digestion begins of the 
food which is just swallowed, consisting of six tastes, from the 
condition called sweet springs at the outset that which is 
called phlegm, and which has the form of froth. A little 
while after, a condition of sourness arises in the food when 
it becomes only half-digested in course of digestion. The food 
in this state passes out of what is called the Amashaya 
(receptacle of partially digested food) into what is called 
the Pakvashaya (receptacle of digested food). Then springs 
from it a liquid substance called bile. When food passes into 
Pakvashaya, it begins to be dried up by the fire. Cooked by the 
fire, it is converted into a sodden mass. From its condition ot 
pungency arises Vayu. 

With what are Amashaya and Pakvashaya to be 
identified in modern medical science’ According to it, 
after the mouth and stomach had converted, though 
partially, starch into sugar and  proteids into peptone, 
the partly soluble mass of food is sent in a sour state 
to the duodenum, where the soaping process takes place 
and where the pancreatic juice and bile join. Here 
digestion is not complete, since only when the mass of 
food goes into the small intestine, the separation of the 
watery essence and their absorption into blood and 
lymphatic fluid takes place. 'lhe soaping process due to 
emulsification is described by the Hindü writers as froth 
rising over the surface of the liquid, and is named 
phlegm. Hence Amashaya is the duodenum, and the 
Pakvashaya is the small intestine. 

Now in the carrying of the food downward and 
in its digestion and absorption, there is one new element 
introduced in the old system. It is Prana. According to 
Hindüs, the food, when it is passed down the cesophagus 
to the stomach, is sent thither through the aid of Prana. 
As the text puts it, it is Prana that seizes the food and 
takes it to the stomach, since in a dead body where 
Prana has ceased to act, the food is not taken down, 
though the body be placed upside down, so that the stomach 
is below the gullet. Then as regards digestion, it is this 
Prana that with its gastric fire cooks or digests the food. 
After Prana takes the food into the stomach, it acts 
upon the life-breath, or vital energy (Samana) that is 
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there. ‘This energy, pressed downwards, passes in turn 
to the sacral plexus, where is the opposite force or vital 
energy (Apàna). The chemical union of these, being of 
opposite kinds, causes the gastric fire, which heats the vessel 
called the duodenum and stomach, just as in a hearth 
the fire from below heats the vessel full of rice and 
water. When the rice and water are boiled by the 
fire below, there occurs in the intermediate stage a 
froth floating over the surface of the water. As it is 
fully cooked, the chyme, as a soluble mass, is taken 
to the small intestine, which being more heated on 
account of its proximity to the gastric fire, abstracts 
the watery essence through the villi, letting the solid 
mass go on to the large intestine. In the  Hindü 
system, besides the fire of Prana, there is mention of 
the juices poured into the stomach and duodenum, but 
the detailed description of them is not given. Hence 
in the eastern system, Prana and the gastric fire play 
the primary part in digestion, etc., but in the western 
system stress is laid on the different juices in the pro- 
cess of digestion; but as one author puts it: “The warmth 
of the stomach also to some extent melts the fats.” In 
the disposal of this question, all that I have to say is 
that if some modern scientist will show by experiments 
that all these processes of digestion, etc., can take place 
mechanically with these juices alone in a non-living 
body, his case wil be made out. To my knowledge, 
no such proof has as yet been offered. 
K. NARAYANASWAMI ÍYER 
(To be concluded.) 


Don't look at your tongue (I haven't seen mine for years); 
for it has been well said that whereas in childhood tongues 
should be seen and not heard, with the adults they should be 
heard and not seen. Do not inspect your face (I know a 
lady who always carries a glass about to see if she looks ill), 
or take your temperature, a most pernicious habit. (1 know a 
talented man who once found his temperature rose nearly a 
degree after a meal, and was miserable ever afterwards.) Do 
not feel your pulse (sometimes you cannot feel it, and then 
you think you must die) or keep weighing yourself or noticing 
slight pains in the body or noises in the head, and other 
small ailments.—A. T. Scuorrerp, M. D. 
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RENTS IN THE VEIL OF TIME 
Tue Lives or ALCYONE 
XIII 


UR story takes us this time to the southern part of 
the great island of Poseidonis, in the middle of what 

is now the Atlantic Ocean. Alcyone was born there among 
a nation of mountaineers of Tlavatli race, in the year 
13,651 B. C. She was the daughter of a priest of the 
Sun (Mercury), who was of noble birth, being distantly 
related to the ruler of the country. She had a happy 
childhood, and was utterly devoted to her father, who was 
especially kindly and helpful towards her, and seems to 
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have understood children better than the average parent of 
that age. The religion of the period was primarily Sun- 
worship, although there was also a good deal of personifica- 
tion of various powers of nature; and it would also seem 
that some great saints of old had been deified. The little 
girl was keenly interested in the temple-ceremonies, and 
much impressed by them, and when she was young it was 
her wish to dedicate her life to the service of the temple. 
In connexion with the temple there were two careers open 
for women—one being something along the line of the usual 
vestal virgins, or temple-clairvoyants, and the other a sort 
of guild of service which consisted of married women. 

As she grew up she prepared herself for the former 
position, with the approval of her father, and entered herself 
at the age of sixteen. The various practices of meditation 
enjoined for the girls appear to have produced considerable 
effect upon her, and the father was very hopeful about her 
making rapid progress. However, before her first year of 
definite service in the novitiate was completed, the inevitable 
young man appeared on the scene, and she fell deeply 
in love with him. The object of her affections (Sirius) 
was something of a mystery; he had only recently appear- 
ed in the city, and no one seemed to know who he was, 
nor whence he came, and even in these earlier years that 
was regarded as an objection to a possible suitor, though 
he was a handsome and well-set-up youth. She saw this 
young man at some of the temple-services, and they were 
strangely attracted towards each other at first sight, so 
that he began to scheme for occasions of meeting her, 
which were difficult to procure, since she was constantly 
in attendance at the temple. The young suitor, however, 
contrived, by the exercise of great patience and assiduity, 
to obtain speech with her on a good many occasions, and 
their strange friendship rapidly warmed into a passionate 
attachment. 

At first, Alcyone said nothing of this to her father, 
but he half-divined that something was going on, and he 
put some questions to her which presently brought forth a 
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shame-faced confession that the temple-services were no 
longer the first thing in life for her. The father was 
disappointed at this, but nevertheless took it both kindly 
and philosophically, and gave her what seems on the whole 
to have been very sensible advice—that it was useless to 
devote oneself to the special service of the Deity unless 
one was absolutely certain of one’s vocation, and that after 
all she could serve the Sun-God, less directly perhaps, yet 
just as truly and nobly, if she followed the dictates of her 
heart. He demanded, however, to see the young 
man, and the latter's account of himself was by no 
means satisfactory from the point of view of a parent, 
for he could only say that though he was of noble birth 
and quite equal in rank to her whom he loved, yet there 
was surrounding his origin a mystery, which he was not at 
liberty to disclose. Also he seemed to have no present 
connexion with his family, whatever it might have been, 
and was obtaining a somewhat precarious livelihood by 
hunting, though he declared that this was in no way the 
vocation to which he was born. The priest was somehow 
strongly attracted to him, in spite of his obvious undesir- 
ability, for he seemed both a handsome and a worthy 
young fellow, though curiously untamed and seemingly 
ignorant of the ways of ordinary life. Mercury frankly 
told him that he liked what he saw of him, but at the 
same time it was quite impossible that he should give his 
daughter to a person involved in so much mystery, and 
with no regular means of livelihood; that unless he was 
prepared fully to confide in him, he felt with regret that 
he could hardly encourage the intimacy of the two young 
lovers. 


The young man was much cast down by this, 
though he could not but admit its justice, but he still 
maintained that the secret in which he was involved was 
not his own, and that he must await the proper time 
before divulging it. Thus the matter was left in suspense for 
some little time, the priest regretfully forbidding the young 
people to see each other in private, even though he quite 

10 
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frankly admitted that he felt strongly drawn towards the 
mysterious young man. Aleyone’s affection for him was so 
strong that she probably might have ignored the mys- 
tery and fled with him, but for her very strong love for and 
confidence in her father, which persuaded her that he 
must be right, even in what she thought his first cruelty 
towards her. She was much torn by divided feelings, and 
suffered greatly for a while. 

All this time the ruler of the country, Alastor, was 
at war with the 'loltec over-lord, Corona, some question 
of an extravagant demand for tribute having brought a 
long smouldering disaffection to the point of open revolt. 
Owing to the greatly superior discipline and fighting power 
of the armies of the suzerain, it was difficult for these men 
of the hills to meet them in open fight. The local King, 
however, knew his country very well, and his son Ursa 
contrived to destroy a large 
to a valley which he was then able to flood from a conceal- 


ed reservoir. In honor of this victory there were great 


Toltee army by inveigling it in- 


public rejoicings and a sort of national festival was held. 
Somehow, in the course of this, strange rumors began to 
fly about with regard to the young lover, Sinus, and he 
was one day suddenly arrested and carried before old King 
Alastor. In the course of the enquiries then made the whole 
of the strange life-story of Sirius came out, and proved to 
be romantic though distinctly unconventional. 

This old Alastor was a precise but incredibly stupid 
man, and in consequence of his character the affairs of his 
family had gone very seriously wrong. His son Ursa was 
a wild young fellow, accustomed to do what he liked, 
without any consideration for others. He had a younger 
sister, Orion, who in their childhood was entirely devoted 
to him. ‘They were always together, and he made her fetch 
and carry for him in the usual manner of elder brothers 
with devoted little sisters. As they grew up, the affection 
between them remained as strong as ever, and in process of 
time his relations with her became more than fraternal. This 
was discovered, and caused some scandal, for even in those 
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more easy-going times such relationship was considered high- 
ly improper. When it came to Alastor’s knowledge he be- 
haved in the most foolish manner, making a great parade of 
Spartan justice, and, imstead of treating the young people 
kindly and sensibly, he banished his son from the country 
and condemned his daughter to death. Ursa however had 
no idea of submitting quietly to such an inauspicious ending 
to his pleasures. He managed to escape from his father's 
guards, and to rescue his sister from the place in which 
she was confined, and they fled together and concealed 
themselves in a forest on the outskirts of the kingdom, having 
contrived to divert pursuit by allowing it to be understood 
that they had fled by sea from a certain port in quite another 
direction. In this forest he and his sister lived tor some years, 
and two children were born to them, a son, Sirius, and a 
daughter, Vega. Ursa carefully tattooed round the waist 
of Sirius the red snake which marked him as the heir 
to the throne, and the brother and sister lived happily 
enough in sylvan solitude; but after a time Ursa began 
to tire of this life and to yearn for the delights of the 
Court and the position which he had left. 

Being in the habit of considering only his own conveni- 
ence, he had no hesitation in abandoning his wife and 
children; he made his appearance at a port and pretended 
to have arrived from a foreign country. He soon made his 
way to his father, who forgave him and reinstated him as 
heir to the throne. Being anxious to provide for the succes- 
sion, Alastor shortly arranged a marriage for Ursa, which the 
latter accepted without saying anything about the wife and 
the children whom he had left behind in the forest. Indeed, 
on first returning he had allowed it to be understood 
that he had had no part in his sister’s escape, and know 
nothing about her fate. His new wife, Hesperia, pre- 
sently bore him a child, Pollux; and this child was also 
tattooed with the snake, for if Ursa had not permitted 
this to be done, suspicion would have beeu at once 
aroused. The new wite, however, proved to be of a 
trying temper, and he often looked back with regret on 
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his happy free life in the forest. On one occasion when 
he was out hunting in the forest where he had lived 
so long he contrived to separate himself from his com- 
panions and went to look at the hut which he had built 
for his sister-wife, but he found it deserted. 

Orion had lived on there for many years and 
had seen her children grow up healthy and beautiful. 
She had no difficulty with regard to food, for the vari- 
ous traps which Ursa had made were still in action, and 
she was able to gather fruit and. dig up roots as he had 
done. When her children grew old enough to need cloth- 
ing she wove it for them from reeds, and they lived 
a very natural and happy life, though she  sorrowed 
much because of the desertion of her brother and hus- 
band. She always cherished the hope that some time or 
other he would return to her, and that in process of 
time her son would sit upon the throne of his ancestors. 

Presently it occurred to her that, if this were to be so, 
she must manage to bring her children somehow into 
contact with their fellow-creatures, that they might not 
be entirely strange to them; so she dressed herself in 
what remained of the clothes in which she had origin- 
ally escaped, and made her way to a village where she 
was able to exchange the skins of the creatures that 
they had killed for some clothing, such as  peasants 
wear, suitable for the children and herself. She was 
then able to take her children once or twice upon  ex- 
peditions to villages in the remote part of the country 
where the forest was situated, but she did not visit the 
same village twice, lest suspicion should be excited, and 
she always gave out that she and her children were 
travellers passing through the country. As the young 
man grew up his mother told him the story of his 
royal birth, and they planned how they would reappear 
in the capital and claim recognition after the death of 
the old King. 

Presently, however, Orion fell ill and died. When on 
her death-bed she made her son solemnly promise that 
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he would go to his father and announce himself as the 
heir to the throne. She warned him however that his 
father was a man of moods, and that he must watch 
carefully for the right moment at which to make such an 
announcement. ‘lhe young people mourned deeply the death 
of their mother. They buried her body under the floor of 
the hut, and then abandoned it for ever, as they could 
not bear to live any longer in a place where every tree 
and stone reminded them perpetually of their loss. They 
made their way gradually to the capital, Sirius taking the 
most affectionate care of his sister Vega. He contrived to 
find some employment there, using chiefly his skill in 
hunting and trapping. His intention was in this way to 
support himself and his sister until the old King died; 
but, as has been described, he was forestalled in this. 
Among the festivities in connexion with the great victory 
previously mentioned were some swimming races in which 
he took part—in which, indeed, he out-distanced all competi- 
tors—but it happened by some accident that the red 
snake tattooed round his waist was seen, and remarks 
began to fy about which eventually reached the ears of 
old Alastor, and led to his being brought before him. 
When the truth came out there was an angry scene, and 
Alastor compelled Ursa to issue an order for the execu- 
tion of Sirius, who was cast into prison and closely guard- 
ed. To Alastor, however, the shock of the disclosure had 
been so great that it brought on a stroke, from which 
he never recovered, and he died in a few days. 


Ursa then became King, and he was resolved that 
his elder son Sirius should be heir to the throne, instead 
of Pollux, as the latter had even already shown a weak 
and dissipated character. The new King was however in 
difficulties, as he could not well annul the decree which 
his father had forced him to sign, so he determined to 
manage privately the escape of Sirius from prison. His 
second wife, Hesperia, seems in some way ‘to have got 
wind of his intention, or perhaps she only suspected him, 
but at any rate she watched him very closely and resolved to 
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thwart him in the interest of her own son Pollux. The 
prison was a curious labyrinth of stone walls, circle within 
circle, and every opening from one circle to another was 
efficiently guarded. he son, as a prisoner of State, was 
placed in the central cell of all. Ursa disguised himself 
and left his palace secretly at night, went to the outer 
guard and bribed him with a curious trinket, im consideration 
for receiving which he agreed to absent himself for a few 
moments, and allow the disguised King to enter the 
prison. Meanwhile the jealous Hesperia had discovered her 
husband’s absence, and, full of suspicion, immediately 
rushed -to the prison gates. Finding the first guard gone 
her suspicions were confirmed, and she entered by the 
door which Ursa had left open. ‘The latter went on 
until he met the second guard, upon whom he sprang 
before he could give the alarm, and managed, after a 
furious struggle, to choke the man to death. He 
succeeded in eluding the third guard, but again had a 
struggle with the fourth, in which he finally conquered, 
though he himself was wounded. Finally he penetrated to 
the innermost cell and found his son, to whom he offered 
freedom and safety on condition that he would go away 
(preserving however absolute silence as to his identity and 
history) and never return. ‘The son, not recognising his 
father in his disguise, refused to give this pledge, as he 
said that he was bound by the promise which had already 
made to his mother on her  death-bed that he would 
return to the capital and claim his inheritance. Ursa 
implored him to go, to go under any conditions or no 
conditions, but in any case to escape while still there 
was time. 

Something caused his son to suspect the identity of 
his visitor, so he tore away the disguise from his father's 
face and recognised him. Just at this moment Hesperia 
arrived; she had found the murdered guard and had 
possessed herself of his dagger, but had been detained 
through having to parley with the third guard, who 
would not let her pass until she unveiled herself and 
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used her authority as Queen. Now she sprang upon her 
husband like a maniac; and there was a terrible struggle, 
during which both father and son were wounded. Event- 
ualy, when she saw that she could not prevail against 
them, she stabbed herself to the heart in her wild 
passion. 


Father and son now held a consultation as to the 
best course to pursue. At first the father suggested that 
they should escape together and leave the kingdom, to 
take care of itself, but Sirius strenuously opposed that 
idea, offering rather to disappear and disregard his 
promise to his mother. But Ursa would not now consent to 
that, and they discussed the matter all through the long 
hours of the night. Sirius suggested that at Ursa’s death 
the kingdom should be divided between himself and Pollnx, 
or, if that was not feasible, that a high post in the 
Government should be offered to the latter. Ursa did not 
approve this, and finally decided that honesty was the 
best policy, and that the time had come to undo the 
wrong of his life so far as was now possible. 


They went back to the palace together, and Ursa 
sent for Pollux and told him the whole story, saying 
that he must give up all hope of succeeding to the 
throne. Pollux took the news very badly, and rushed out 
of his father’s presence in a great rage. 

Ursa then called together his Chieftains, told them 
the whole history of his life, and introduced to them the 
true heir to the throne. The majority of them at once 
agreed to accept Sirius as heir, in spite of the irregularity 
of his birth, and thenceforward he wore the golden 
collar which marked his rank. Pollux, however, left the 
country and endeavored to get together a foreign army 
to help him to assert what he supposed to be his claim. 
He was unable to raise this army among small neighboring 
tribes, and so went off to Poseidonis and endeavored to 
interest the 'Toltec ruler in his cause. Corona was quite 
willing to espouse his cause because of the question of 
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the tribute, and also because Ursa had recently defeated 
his armies, though he was unable to give much active 
assistance in consequence of a considerable rebellion in 
another part of his dominions. 


Meantime Sirius, having been publicly acknowledged, 
was able to come before Mercury and tell the true story of 
his early life, and demand once more the hand of Alcyone. 
Under these altered circumstances Mercury was very willing 
to give it, saying that though the conditions surrounding 
the birth of Sirius had been exceedingly irregular, yet 
his public acceptance as heir to the throne to a large 
extent wiped out all that and assured his position. There 
is no doubt the priest had taken a liking to the young 
man, and that it was this and the strong love of Sirius 
for Aleyone that induced him to be ready to overlook 
the irregularities aforesaid. Alcyone therefore was married 
with considerable pomp and ceremony, and, though still 
very young, took her place among the great ladies of the 
kingdom. She was intensely happy in this beginning of 
her new life, very proud of her husband and really exulting 
in his most remarkable early history instead of being repelled 
by it. This unalloyed happiness lasted for some three years, 
during which time two beautiful children (Uranus, a 
son, and Herakles, a daughter) were born to her, but 
after this the war broke out again and her husband had 
to go forth and bear his share in it. 


It seemed however that the Toltec Emperor was not 
pursuing this local war with any great vigor, so that in 
spite of the superior discipline of his men, and their far 
greater number, successes were fairly evenly divided, and 
the war dragged on for a long time with no pronounced 
victory on either side. King Ursa was in the habit of 
consulting Mercury when he required advice, and paid him 
deep reverence. It was about this time that Mercury gaye 
him some information with regard to his relations with 
his son Sirius in a previous life—an account which seems 
to have affected him very deeply, and caused him to 
have a great scene of explanation with his son, at the end 
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of which he decided to abdicate in favor of Sirius, and 
retired to a kind of hermit life. 


Sirius took up the reins of government and, young as 
he was, acquitted himself creditably, coming often to his 
hermit-father, and still more often to Mercury, for advice 
as to the way in which he should meet the various dif- 
ficulties which are inseparable from such a position as 
his. Alcyone was thus lifted to the highest position in 
this small State, and bore her honors well. ‘the new King 
carried on the war with varying success, and at one time 
had an exeeedingly narrow escape of losing his life by 
treachery. ‘There was at his court a certain old woman, 
Thetis, who pretended great loyalty to his cause, but 
was in reality on the side of his half-brother, on whose 
behalf the Toltee Emperor was waging war. She con- 
trived in some underhand way to learn something of 
the King’s plans, and especially of a certain small ex- 
pedition which he was about to lead in order to obtain 
important information as to the disposition of the oltec 
armies. This woman was able to betray this little ex- 
pedition to the Toltecs, in order that they might arrange 
an ambuscade, and so, as she thought, make sure of the 
death of the King. 


Her nefarious project was defeated only by a dream 
or inspiration which came to the hermit-father, in con- 
sequence of which he left his cave, and met his son 
the King while on his way with his expedition, and 
demanded to be allowed to lead the party himself. His 
son expostulated, saying that it was madness for his 
father at his age to expose himself to such risks. Ursa 
however insisted, and Sirius was at last compelled to 
yield. The old royal hermit therefore led the expedition, 
and contrived to obtain the necessary information and 
send back a messenger with it before he fell into the 
ambuscade which had been prepared for his son, and 
was killed. In this way the life of Sirius was saved, but 
he mourned greatly for the death of his father, all the 


more since Mercury by some intuition was able to tell 
11 
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him that his father had, through his dream, known of 
ihe danger, and had therefore voluntarily resigned his 
own life in order to deliver his son. 


This event produced a profound impression upon both 
Sirius and Alcyone, and the former went to consult 
Mercury as to what line of action he should take. Mer- 
being devastated by this incessant warfare, but also 
anything like real progress for the people was quite im- 
possible while such conditions persisted, he should make 
a determined effort to come to terms with the  Toltec 
Emperor, even though for that purpose it might be 
necessary to offer some compromise, such as the payment 
of a largely enhanced tribute. By good fortune, Sirius 
was able shortly afterwards to inflict a crushing defeat 
upon the Toltee army, and to drive its remnants out 
of his kingdom. As soon as this had been done, he at 


cury’s advice was that, since not only was the country 


once sent an embassy to the Toltee Emperor announcing 
that although the victory was at present entirely in his 
hands, he yet desired peace and not further war, and to 
save bloodshed he desired to come to an amicable arrange- 
ment, The Emperor, tired of an unprofitable war in a 
distant part of his kingdom, was more reasonable than 
might have been expected, and so, by the payment of only 
a slightly enhanced tribute from the revenues, Sirius was 
enabled to disband his armies, and devote them to much 


needed works of peace. 


Aleyone was a real helpmate to her husband in all 
this, being full of plans for the amelioration of the 
condition of the people. A time of peace and prosperity 
now began both for the King and the country. Several 
more children were born to the King and Queen (the sons 
being Aurora, Selene, Vajra, and Neptune, and the daugh- 
ters Mizar, Demeter and Mira) and they were very happy 
in their domestic life together. Another of our list of 
characters appears here—Cygnus, who was steward of some 
large states belonging to Sirius, whom he served faithfully 
in that capacity for many years. 
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The other claimant, to the throne, Pollux, the half- 
brother of the King, though his case was abandoned by 
the ‘Toltec Emperor, did not cease to plot in order to 
gain the throne. His chief endeavor was to assassinate 
Sirius, aud twice he all but succeeded. On the second 
of these occasions it was really Alcyone who saved her 
husband's life, for she had a vivid dream which induced 
her to send to him with the greatest haste as he sat in 
judgment, warning him that an attack on him was about 
to be made. Her dream or forecast described the man 
who was about to make the murderous attack with such 
accuracy that the King was instantly able to recognise 
him when he came before him, and immediately ordered 
his guards to seize and examine the man. The weapon 
with which it had been his intention to murder the King 
was found upon him, and as he was not able to account 
for its possession his shrift was a short one. 

Under the King’s intelligent rule, and with the peace 
which he had procured for it, the kingdom rapidly 
advanced in power and wealth. Again at the suggestion 
of Mercury, now drawing to extreme old age, Sirius sent 
for his half-brother, and endeavored to come to some sort 
of arrangement with him. He told him quite plainly that 
he regarded the kingdom as a charge committed to his 
care, and that he could not therefore yield it to anyone 
else, but he offered him the governorship of a certain 
division of the country under himself. The claimant, 
however, declined to accept this, and said that he would 
be satisfied with nothing less than the whole. However, 
in the course of the interviews which he had had with 
Sirius, ,this half-brothor had fallen in love with Alcyone, 
and for the purpose of being near her he presently 
offered to accept the governorship, not of a distant 
province, but of the capital city. This Sirius very willingly 
gave him. 


When Mercury heard of this arrangement he warned 
Sirius not to place too great a confidence in the apparent 
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friendliness of his half-brother. A time came when Pollux 
took advantage of his new position to make improper 
advances to Alcyone, which she promptly rejected, yet she 
doubted whether she should expose him to her husband 
because of the fact that the latter was greatly pleased to 
have (as he thought) thus extinguished the life-long enmity 
of his half-brother. As the young man promised 
amendment she hid the matter for a while, but presently 
his passions once more got the better of him and a scene 
occurred which it was impossible to hide from Sirius. 
The latter was exceedingly angry, and deposed his brother 
and cast him into prison, where he shortly afterwards died. 

At this period a great sorrow came both to Sirius l 
and Alcyone in the death of their revered father and 
teacher, Mercury, at a very advanced age. They mourned 
sincerely over his loss, and indeed they might well do so, 


for no similarly sage counsellor was forthcoming after he : 
had gone. Meanwhile the Toltec MWmperor also had died, f 
and his successor, Ulysses, presently determined upon an 

E 


LIUC 


aggressive policy, his idea being definitely to reduce the 
whole of the island to a direct obedience to himself, instead 


of his being merely the nominal suzerain over a number i 
:of Kings of the earlier sub-races. After a great deal of : 


effort and a. vast amount of bloodshed he succeeded in 

his effort to make the whole into one kingdom, but the 

Tlavatli mountaineers could not brook the loss of their q 

liberty, and constant outbreaks were the result, and plots 

and counterplots. Sirius was killed in battle in the effort 

to save the liberty of his country, in the year 13,600. 
Alcyone was filled with deepest sorrow, and allowed 

herself to harbor bitter thoughts of revenge against the 

new Toltec Emperor. ‘This misfortune seemed for the time quite 

to change her character, and the gentle and loving wite 

became a determined and relentless avenger, filled entirely 

with one idea. She dressed herself in her husband's 

armor, put herself at the head of what remained of 

her people and fled to the recesses of the mountains, 

since ,the Toltec armies had over-run the whole country. 
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Her husband's steward, Cygnus, who had always greatly 
admired her, became one of the foremost of her band of 
warriors, and distinguished himself greatly. She directed a 
guerila warfare for some years, enduring the greatest hard- 
ships, but never for a moment swerving from her purpose. 
She was quite unable, with her handful of mountaineers, to 
meet the Toltecs in open fight, but she constantly harassed 
them and, owing to the intimate knowledge which she gained 
of the fastnesses of the mountain-chain, she was always able 
to elude all attempts to capture her. Meanwhile, she never 
wavered in her hatred of the Emperor, whose ambition 
had caused the death of her beloved husband. 
She caused her sons to take an oath never to rest 
until that Emperor and his power should be destroyed, 
and she sent one of them (Aurora) in disguise to the 
City of the Golden Gate to endeavor to compass this 
destruction. After many adventures the young man reached 
that city, and soon contrived to attach himself to some 
of the many disaffected parties, and when the opportunity 
offered he was one of the party who fell upon the 
Emperor and slew him. He hurried to his mother with 
the news of the downfall of the tyrant, proudly exhibiting 
to her the dagger with which the deed had been done. 
She welcomed him with praise as the avenger of his 
father, yet even in the very act a doubt for the first 
time came across her mind as to whether her dead 
husband and her dead father would fully have approved 
her action. 
This doubt grew and increased until it became a 
uightmare to her, and she commenced a kind of invocation 
to her dead husband, declaring that she would not cease 
to call for him until he should tell her what was his 
wil. For days and nights she continued this strange 
invocation until at last she fell asleep in sheer exhaustion; | 
then in her dream she saw Sirius once more. Sirius and | 
Mercury came to her together, and they told her that, | 
while by all the standards of the timo her act of revenge | 
had been allowable and even laudable, there was yet a | 
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higher standpoint from which all revenge was not only 
wrong but presumptuous, as an interference with the 
divine prerogative of the Law. 


“My daughter,” said Mercury, “in this you have 
erred, though well I understand the reason for your 
error. Your excuse seemed to you a sufficient one, yet no 
excuse can ever make wrong right, nor violence justifiable, 
and this act of yours wil bring much suffering in the 


future, both to you and the devoted instrument whom 


you have employed; but through suffering wisdom shall 


come to you, and in the far future your hand shall lead 
to the light him whose career of sin you have now cut 
short, and in that future I shall help and direct you 
both, as I have done in this life." 

Aleyone, though grieved at the disapproval of her 
father, was yet very greatly comforted in many ways by 
this vision, for she felt quite sure that she had once 
more met face to face those whom in all the world she 
had loved most deeply. Once more she became herself 
again. She retained her man’s attire only long enough 
to instal her eldest son Uranus upon the throne of his 
father, and then cast it aside for ever, and became the 
gentle and loving Alcyone of earlier days. 

Now that the tyrant was dead, his kingdom at once broke 
up into its original parts, and no further attack was made 
upon the tribes of the southern mountains. The new King 
Uranus ruled well and wisely, for the Queen-mother Alcyone 
was over at his back, thinking always what Sirius would 
have done, and what Mercury would have advised. For 
some considerable time they did still advise her, though she 
was but half-conscious of the fact; yet very often it was 
to their influence that she owed the wisdom of the decisions 
which she made, or rather influenced the King to make. 

hough she herself had now come to regard the 
period of her revenge with regret and distaste, and indeed 
to look upon it with wonder as a kind of obsession, the 
people applauded it, and regarded it as the most splendid 
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heroism. She was therefore greatly reverenced and admired, 
and her influence was in many ways even greater than 
that of the King himself. She survived her husband for 
some thirty years, and eventually passed peacefully away 
in the year 13,569, at the age of eighty-two, deeply loved 
and mourned by the whole nation and by the many child- 
ren whom she had reared so well, except for that one 
dark time when the shock of a great sorrow had led 
her to deviate from the teaching of the law of love. 
Her son the King survived her for some years and, 
remembering her instruction, ruled well and wisely, and 
as the Toltee power never regained sufficient strength to 
reassert itself in the southern mountains, the dynasty 
which was thus founded lasted for centuries, and her 
tribe flourished exceedingly. 

This life was on the whole a very good one, and in 
it considerable progress was made, in spite of that one 
lapse, under terrible provocation, into the fault which had 
been the dominant note of a previous life. But at least 
we may note that this time the feeling of revenge was 
excited no longer on merely personal grounds, but solely 
by the injury to a loved one. As we shall presently see, 
there are lives lying yet far in the future in which all 
thought of revenge shall be cast aside under the influence 
of the great Embodiment of Love and Compassion. 

Her eldest daughter, Herakles, married Aldebaran, and 
this transferred her interests to another kingdom of the 
same general type and condition, also Tlavatli. In course 
of time her husband inherited the throne of this kingdom, 
so that she also became a Queen. She had a great reputation 
for wisdom, and was at times under the control of some 
good influence, for her husband often consulted her on 
points about which he was in doubt, which she certainly 
answered with more than her own knowledge. .Her sons 
were Helios, Arcor, Albireo and Capricorn, and her daugh- 
ters Achilles, Rigel and Hector. 


Mizar married Irene—an event which took place 
much later than any of the other marriages. When her 
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mother grew old she and her husband came and lived at 

the old home, and she took charge of the household. One 

of her children was Regulus. Vajra left home early, and 

seems to have travelled a good deal, and he stayed a 

long time with Aldebaran and Herakles. He was decidedly 

adventurous, and undertook several exploring expeditions 

into the neighboring mountains. Demeter was rather 

sensitive, though not distinctly psychic. Neptune, a man 

with a good deal of affection which he always placed 

wisely, married Bellatrix. Selene led a quiet and studions 
life. 

DRAMATIS PERSON Ad 

Mercury: .. Priest of the Sun. Wife: Pindar. Dangh- | 

ter : Alcyone. | 

URANUS : ... Father; Sirius. Mother; Aleyone. Brothers: 

Aurora, Selene, Vajra, Neptune. Sisters: i 

Herakles, Mizar, Demeter, Mira. Wife: Elsa. | 


: À ‘ i 

Sons : Beatrix, Orpheus, Alcestis. Daughters : ! 

Concordia, Ausonia. 

E e = . . ^r: 1 

NEPTUNE : .. Wife: Bellatrix. Sons: Phoenix, Minerva. : 
Daughter : Proserpina. $ 

! 

RONA : i i 
Co 9 ... Toltec Emperors. á 
ULYSSES ; | 


Ursa: ... King. Father: Alastor. First Wife: Orion. 
Son: * Sirius. Daughter: Vega. Second | 
Wife: Hesperia. Son: Pollux. 

ALCYONE: .. Father: Mercury. Mother: Pindar. Hus- 
band: Sirius. Sons: Uranus, Aurora, Selene, 
Vajra, Neptune. Daughters : Herakles, Mizar, 
Demeter, Mira. 

POLLUX : .. Wife: Cetus. Daughter: Gemini. 

AURORA: ... Wife: Crux. Sons: Calypso, Tolosa. JDaugh- 
ters: Dorado, Viola. 


SELENE: .. Wife: Melete. Sons: Fides, Siwa.  Daugh- 
ters: Pomona, Sirona, 
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HERAKLES : ...- Husband; Aldebaran. Sons: Helios, Arcor, 


Albireo, Capricorn. Daughters: Achilles, 
Rigel, Hector. 


Mizar: ... Husband: Irene. Sons: Regulus, Polaris, 
Argus. Daughters: Andromeda, Phocea. 
Vrea: ... Husband; Capella. Son: Centaurus. Dangh- 
fers: "Tiphys, Auriga, [ris. 
Cvauus : .. Steward of Síríus. 
Boreas: ... Servant of Cygnus. 
THRTIS : .. Treacherous old woman. 
XIV 


The fanatical majority of the Aryan race in Central 
Asia continued to increase and multiply, and as the 
cultivable land round the shores of the Gobi Sea was a 
limited quantity, wave after wave of emigration went 
forth from it, and the great majority of these waves 
eventually found their way into India. Very much later 
certain bands penetrated Persia, but at this time the 
empire occupying that district was much too strong for 
them to venture to attack it. One army or tribe of such 
emigrants had, however, worked their way round the north 
of Persia, and eventually arrived at the Caucasian district, 
from which far later they radiated over Europe. Many 
minor waves of immigration into India seem to have 
extended over a period of some thousands of years. 


In a general way the Aryan incursion much resembled 
the descent of the Goths and Vandals upon the Roman 
Empire. We find the same phenomenon of a high civilisa- 
tion with all sorts of specialised detail, yet somewhat 
effete. The Aryan invaders, though very much less civilised 
as far as arts and sciences went, were a more virile race, 
far more fanatical and less philosophical. Their leaders 
impressed upon them that their conquest was a religious 
war. They spoke of the Atlanteans as Dasyas, and regard- 
ed them as unbelievers, to be exterminated at all costs, 
despising their higher civilisation and their arts, though 

12 
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not apparently their gold. 'lhe Atlantean cities possessed 
fabulous wealth in the way of gold and jewels, and their 
soldiers were  well-disciplined, yet they in most cases 
were unable to stand before the wild onrush of the burly 
barbarians from the north. Other races existed in the 
country, apparently of Lemurian descent; there was a 
large black population quite apart both from the brown 
Tlavatli majority, and from the red Toltec race, in whose 
hands was usually all the power. The 'loltecs were some- 
times spoken of as Nagas, and some of the darker people 
were called Takshaks—a people who used poisoned arrows 
with iron barbs. 


The Aryans were physically larger and stronger men, with 
keen eyes and aquiline noses, not unlike the Afghans or 
Pathans of the present day, and man for man they 
easily overmatched the more enervated Atlanteans, though 
some of the large fortified towns of the latter held out 
against their attacks for centuries. he Aryans were on 
the whole a bright and happy people, though by no 
means ideal in the life which they lived. At this period 
it would seem that the majority were flesh-eaters ; at 
least it is certain that some large tribes did kill and 
eat cattle. Also there was a good deal of drunkenness 
among them, the chief liquor being the juice of some 
plant of the asclepiad order, which they mixed with milk. 
Some of the tribes, when they settled down in the 
conquered countries in the north of India, cultivated 
wheat and barley, and practically became vegetarians. 
Nothing in the nature of caste is observable at this 
period. 


The parents of Alcyone belonged to one of these 
wandering bands, and he was born on the march, some- 
where in the hill country in the neighborhood of what 
is now called Afghanistfin, in the year 12,877 B. C. This 
band made its way slowly down to the Panjab, which 
was already in the hands of the Aryans. These maraud- 
ing invaders seem always to have been ready to fight, 
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just as much with men of their own race as with others, 
if they could not get exactly what they wanted. In some 
cases the Aryan Kings already in possession were wise 
enough to claim kinship with these new bands and speed 
them on their way; others, having been settled for cen- 
turies, regarded their brethren as mere savages, resisted 
them vigorously, and were usually defeated by them. 

The family to which Alcyone belonged eventually 
settled down at a place called Arupalu, not far from 
where Amritsar now is. It must be remembered that while 
the Aryan invaders usually expelled or massacred the 
Atlanteans, in some places they lived amicably with them; 
and though the majority of Aryans were fiercely intoler- 
ant and fanatical, and objected to anything which even 
savored of the higher civilisation of Atlantis, there were 
yet some who were more broad-minded and more willing 
to learn. ‘he religion of the Atlanteans was a form of Sun- 
worship, but it was accompanied by a magnificent system 
of philosophy. ‘heir temples were usually of dazzling 
white stone, and built im the shape of a star. 

Aleyone's earliest memories were connected with the 
ceaseless forward movement of the tribe, and the first 
deity to whom he was taught to pray was Püshan, the : 
Path-finder, to whom the tribe put up their petitions that 
he would find a road for them, and lead them into a 
pleasant land. They had many strange and interesting 
traditions of the country whence they had come. If these 
are in any way to be trusted, it would seem that they 
had been a semi-barbarous people, living on the outskirts 
of the territory of some great settled power, whose constant 
pressure and expansion drove them into migration. 

Aleyone’s father in this incarnation was Algol, aud 
his mother was Theseus, but she died very shortly after 
his birth. The father was a man of fanatical type, bitterly 
opposed to everything, good and bad alike, which savored 
of the high Atlantean civilisation, and this feeling was 
rather intensified than modified by the fact that in the 
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district in which they settled the Aryans and Atlanteans 
had arranged to live together in comparative harmony. 
Aleyone seems soon to have doubted the wisdom of his 
father’s position, for there were many things about the 
civilisation which attracted him very strongly, and even 
as a boy he made friends equally with Atlantean and 
Aryan children. Indeed, his favorite companion, Psyche, 
was the son of a wealthy Atlantean dignitary, Orpheus, 
but his father’s fanaticism was so great that he never 
dared to invite his friend to his home, or even to let 
his father know of that friend’s existence. He contrived 
incidentally to get a good deal more education than his 
father would have given him, for he learnt at second- 
hand from his friend a good deal of what the latter was 
taught. 

All these facts had a serious influence over the 
direction of his future life, for his visits to this boy- 
friend continued over a period of some years, until they 
were both young men, when he complicated the situation 
by faling deeply iu love with his friend's sister Mizar. 
The feeling was strongly reciprocated, but the prospect 
before the two young people was not hopeful. It was 
impossible even to think of proposing such an alliance to 
the father Algol, while the Atlantean dignitary on his 
side was little likely: to welcome an arrangement which 
linked him to one who was so fiercely opposed to his 
race. So the young people found themselves to some 
extent in a dilemma—unable to do anything without tak- 
ing the parents into their confidence, and yet at the 
same time unable to tell either of the parents, because 
of the feelings with which they regarded each other. 

The Gordian knot was cut for them, however, for 
through gossip of some kind the news of Alcyone’s visits 
to an Atlantean household reached his father’s ears, and 
called down upon his head an outburst of vituperation. 
When it thus came to the point Alcyone boldly admitted 
that his friendship was a matter of years, and he 
furthermore announced his intention of marrying Mizar. 
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His father promptly turned him out of the’ house, but 
fortunately omitted to notify his Atlantean friends. 
pueri sty 003 ‘woyy uodu [fwd o3 quem oouo 3e auodory 
and Mizar into his confidence, and took away the breath 
of the latter by proposing that she should instantly 
ly with him then and there, before the news of his 
father’s proceedings could come to the ears of her 
family. At first there was some natural hesitation, 
but finally Mizar yielded, and with Psyche’s assistance, 
and a large sum of money which he lent them, these 
two young lovers actually started off together. 


Their method of escape was to attach themselves to 
one of the Aryan bands which happened just then to be 
passing through the country, feeling certain that that was 
the last place in which any one would look for them, 
and also that a body of Aryan invaders would be very 
unlikely to give them up, even if enquiries were made 
for them. Some sort of excuse about a sudden visit to 
some friends or relations kept the Atlantean father off 
their track until the band to which they joined themselves 
had passed out of the province, and by the time that he 
realised the state of affairs it was practically impossible to 
trace the fugitives; that is to say, he was able to dis- 
cover that they had joined the Aryan host, but not to 
recover them or to obtain any further information about 
them. 

The Aryan bands were moving eastwards, and though 
there was much about their mode of life which was dis- 
tasteful to the young couple, they were nevertheless kind- 
ly treated in a kind of hearty and boisterous manner. 
They moved on with the band for some time, though 
always fully intending to break away from it when they 
felt themselves sufficiently secure from possible pursuit or 
interference. 

Having thus sacrificed everything for the sake of love, 
Alcyone had of course to consider how he could make a 
living for himself and his young wife. As they were of 
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different nations it was necessary that they should find some- 
thing to do, and somewhere to make a home, in one of those 
parts of the country where the two races were living to- 
gether in amity. Alcyone had the good fortune to be able to 
render a personal service to one of the leaders of the 
band by an act of bravery during a night attack which 
was made upon a part of this very irregular army; but 
although for that once Alcyone had saved his life, his 
karma was evidently to leave this plane, for he was kill- 
ed shortly afterwards in some fighting a little further to 
the east. In return for this service, the Aryan leader, 
Vesta, pressed upon Alcyone's acceptance a large chest of 
gold and jewels which he had acquired in the attack up- 
on some Atlantean city in an earlier part of his march. 


He also demanded Alcyone's story, and when he heard 
that it was his desire to abandon the wandering life as 
soon as possible and settle to some occupation, he offered 
him the choice of coming on with them to further con- 
quests in the remote and unknown eastern country (pro- 
bably Bengal) or of establishing himself almost immediately 
with recommendations to Draco, a certain relative of the 
leader's who had come into the country a few years be- 
fore with a previous band, and had succeeded in establish- 
ing himself not far from where they then were. As 
Mizar was about to become a mother, and found the con- 
stant travelling and the rough boisterous life of the camp 
very trying, Alcyone accepted the latter alternative, and’ 
through the good offices of the leader’s relative he 
presently found himself in possession of an estate at a 
place called Dhramira, not far from where Saharanpur 
now stands. Draco’s wife Cassiopeia was particularly kind 
to Mizar, and nursed her very carefully through her 
confinement. 

They settled down now into a happy and somewhat 
uneventful life. Owing to the recommendation which they 
had received from the Aryan leader they were able to 
make good friends, but they were so much devoted to 
each other that the really important part of their life 
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was the domestic. A son, Fomalhaut, was soon born to 
them, and their pleasure would have been unalloyed but 
for an unfortunate accident which befell Alcyone at this 
period, and caused him a great deal of suffering—indeed, 
he never entirely recovered from it. He was always of 
an enquiring and experimental turn of mind, and when a 
rich Atlantean friend, Aletheia, imported one of the strange 
air-ships from Atlantis, he very willingly accepted an 
invitation to make a trial trip in it along with its owner. 
Some error in the management of the power caused one 
of the directing tubes to catch and become jammed at 
a critical moment, so that the machine fell, and its pass- 
engers were thrown out with great violence. Both were 
badly injured, and though Alcyone eventually recovered 
and became as strong as ever, he walked with a limp 
until the day of his death, owing to some injury to the 
hip which could not be perfectly dealt with by the primi- 
tive surgery of the time. 


His estate however prospered, and as the years rolled 
by he became rich and respected. He took considerable 
interest in the study of Atlantean philosophy, and he and 
Mizar remained always upon the most friendly terms with 
both the Aryan and the Atlantean priests, though their 
attachment was on the whole greatest to the star-shaped 
temples of the Sun-God. They had altogether eight child- 
ren, but three of them died, causing them great sorrow, 
in which however their philosophy stood them in good 
stead. Aryan migrations continued to pass them at in- 
tervals, but they were fortunate in being able to deal 
in a politic manner with these wandering bands, and 
Alcyone, in memory of his friend Vesta, always offered 
them the freest hospitality, and so kept on good terms 
‘with them. ‘The largest of all these migrations was under 
the charge of Mars, who led a mighty host of armed 
men through Amritsar on his way to Central India, where 
he eventually made for himself an empire. His brother 
Mereury came with him as high-priest. -Mars had married 
Saturn, and had two sons, Viràj and Vajra, and two 
daughters, Vulcan and Herakles. Mercury had as wife 
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Venus, and as sons Neptune and Uranus, while his daugh- 
ters were Osiris, Proserpina and Tolosa. Alcyone felt an 
intense admiration for Herakles, and could not bear to 
part from her. Herakles afterwards married Polaris, and had 
three sons, Viola, Dorado, Olympia, and one daughter 
Phoenix. 


Both Aleyone and his wife lived to a good old age, 
and were much respected, he being especially looked up 
to as an expounder of the philosophy and one who was 
able to harmonise the conflicting tenets of the two reli- 
gions. ‘Towards the end of her life Mizar suffered much 
from rheumatism, and was practically bed-ridden for some 
years before her death, at the age of seventy-five. Alcyone 
survived her for five years, himself passing away in the 
year 12,795. 

Although there were few striking events in this life, 
and many years of comparatively quiet prosperity, it was 
not without its effect in developing the character of 
Aleyone, who gained in courage and decision, and showed 
considerable administrative ability, learning also especially 
the art of dealing wisely with men—an acquisition which 
was of great value to him in his next incarnation. 


DRAMATIS PERSON 48 


Mans: .. Leader of Migration. Wife: Saturn. Sons: 
Viraj, Vajra. Daughters: Vulcan, Herakles. 

MERCURY : .. High Priest. Wife: Venus. Sons; Neptune, 
Uranus. Daughters: Osiris, Proserpina, 
Tolosa. 

HERAKLES : .. Husband: Polaris. Sons: Viola, Dorado, 
Olympia. Daughter : Phoenix. 

ALCYONE : .. Father: Algol. Mother: Theseus. Wife: 
Mizar. Sons: Fomalhaut, Altair, Wenceslas. 

ORPHEUS : ... Atlantean Dignitary. Son: Psyche. Daughter : 


Mizar. 
. VESTA: ... Aryan Leader. 
Draco: .. Relation of Vesta. Wife: Cassiopeia. 
ALETHEIA : ... Atlantean friend of Alcyone. 
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F[AHE possibility of what we should now call the Theo- 

sophical interpretation of Christianity was by no means 
unknown within the early Church, although it has been 
entirely forgotten in these later centuries, Origen, for ex- 
ample, the most brilliant and learned of all the ecclesiastical 
Fathers, speaks very plainly with regard to the difference 
between the ignorant faith of the undeveloped multitude 
and the higher and reasonable faith which is founded 
upon definite knowledge. He draws a distinction between 
the popular irrational faith which leads to what he calls 
* somatic Christianity " (that is to say, the merely physical 
form of the religion) and the spiritual Christianity offered 
by the Gnosis or Wisdom. He makes it perfectly clear 
that by somatic Christianity he means that faith which 
is based on the gospel history. Of a teaching founded upon 
this historical narrative he says: “What better method could 


be devised to assist the masses?" 


In these days the Church considers it her highest glory 
that she has produced the saint, and she points to the roll 
of her saints as a proof of the truth and the result of her 
teaching. But in those earlier times this, which now seems 
the final goal of her effort, was only an introduction to it. 
Then she had three great orders or degrees, through which 
her children had to pass, and these were called respectively 
purification, illumination and perfection. Now she devotes 
herself solely to producing good men, and she points to 
the saint as her crowning glory and achievement; but in 
those days when she had made a man a saint her work 
with him was only just beginning, for then only was 
he fitted for the training and the teaching which she 
could give him then, but cannot now, because she has 


forgotten her ancient knowledge. Her purification led the 
i 13 
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man to saintship ; her illumination then gave him the 
knowledge which: was taught in the Mysteries, and this 
led him up towards the condition of perfection aud of 
unity with the Divine. Now she contents herself with 
the preliminary purification, and has no illumination to give. 


Nevertheless, and in spite of all this, the old Magic 
whieh was instituted by her Founder is still working and 
effective, and even in these days of her decadence she is 
still definitely under guidance and control. There is still 
a real and a vital power in the sacraments when truly 
performed—the power of the Logos Himself—and it comes 
through Him whom we call the Master Jesus, because 
this is His special department. 


It was not He, but the Christ—the Lord Maitreya— 
who founded the religion, but nevertheless the special 
charge of Christianity has been given into the hands of 
Him who yielded His body for the work of the Founder. 
Belief in His personal interest in the Christian Church 
has almost died out in many branches of it; the 
members think of Him as a teacher who lived two 
thousand years ago rather than as an active power in 
the Church to-day. They have forgotten that He is still 
a living force, a real presence—truly with us always, 
even to the end of the world, as He has said. Not 
God in the idolatrous sense, yet the channel through 
which the Divine power has reached many  millions—the 
official in charge of the devotional department of the 
work of the Christ. 

The Church has turned aside widely from the course 
originally marked out for it. It was meant to meet all 
types; now it meets only one, and that very imperfectly. 
The reconstruction of the links must come, and as intellectual 
activity is the sign of our time and of the latest sub-race, 
the intellectual revival which shows itself in the higher 
criticism has for its very purpose that of enabling religion to 
meet another type of mind. If only the priests and the 
teachers had the advantage of direct knowledge, they would 
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be able to deal with and to help their people in this 
crisis—to guide their intellectual activity by means of 
their own knowledge of the truth, and to keep alive 
in the hearts of their flock the spirituality without 
which the intellectual effort can be but: barren. 


Not only has the Church almost entirely forgotten 
the original doctrine taught by her Founder, but most 
of her priests have now little conception of the real 
meaning and power of the ceremonies which they have 
io perform. It is probable that the Christ foresaw that 
this would happen, for He has carefully arranged that 
the ceremonies should work even though neither celebrants 
nor people have any intelligent comprehension of their 
methods or their results. It would probably be very 
dificult to explain the outline of His plan to the average 
Christian; to the Theosophist it ought to be more readily 
comprehensible, because he is already familiar with some 
of the general ideas involved in it. 


We who ave students have often heard of the great 
reservoir of force which is constantly being filled by the 
Nirmánakayas in order that its contents may be utilised by 
the Adept Hierarchy and Their pupils for the helping of 
the evolution of mankind. The arrangement made by the 
Christ with regard to His religion was that what we may 
call a special compartment of that reservoir should 
be reserved for its use, and that a certain set of officials 
should be empowered by the use of certain special 
ceremonies, certain words and signs of power, to draw upon 
it for the spiritual benefit of their people. The scheme 
adopted for passing on the power is what is called ordina- 
tion, and thus we see at once the real meaning of the 
doctrine of the apostolic succession, about which there has 
beon so much of argument. I myself held strongly to that 
doctrine while officiating as a priest of the Church; but 
when through the study of Theosophy I came to under- 
stand religion better and to take a far wider view of 
lite, I began to doubt whether in reality the succession 
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meant so much as we of the ritualistic party had supposed. 
With still further study, however, I was rejoiced to find 
that there was a real foundation for the doctrine, and 
that it meant even more than much our highest schools 
had ever taught. 

My attention was first called to this by watching the 
effect produced by the celebration of the Mass in a 
Roman Catholic Church in a little village in Sicily. Those 
who know that most beautiful of islands will understand 
tha& one does not meet with the Roman Catholic Church 
there in its most intellectual form, and neither the priest 
nor the people could be described as especially highly 
developed; yet the quite ordinary celebration of the Mass 
was a magnificent display of the application of occult 
force. At the moment of consecration the Host glowed 
with the most dazzling brightness; it became in fact a 
veritable sun to the eye of the clairvoyant, and as the 
priest lifted it above the heads of the people I noticed 
that two distinct varieties of spiritual force poured forth 
from it, which might perhaps be taken as roughly 
corresponding to the light of the sun and the streamers 
of his corona. ‘The first rayed out impartially in all 
directions upon all the people in the church; indeed it 
penetrated the walls of the church as though they were 
not there, and influenced a considerable section of the sur- 
rounding country. 

This force was of the nature of a strong stimulus, 
and its action was strongest of all upon the buddhic plane, 
though it was also exceedingly powerful upon the three 
higher sub-planes of the mental. Its activity was marked 
upon the first, second and third sub-planes of the astral 
also, but this was a reflexion of the mental, or perhaps 
an effect produced by sympathetic vibration. Its effect 
upon the people who came within the range of its influence 
was proportionate to their development. In a very few cases 
(where there was some slight buddhic development) it acted 
as a powerful stimulant, doubling or trebling for a time 
the amount of activity in those buddhie bodies and the 
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radiance which they were capable of emitting. But foras- 
much as in most people the buddhic matter was as yet al- 
most entirely dormant, its chief effect was produced upon the 
causal bodies of the inhabitants. Most of them, again, 
were awake and even partially responsive only as far as 
the matter of the third sub-plane was concerned, and 
therefore they missed much of the advantage that 
they might have gained if the higher parts of their causal 
bodies had been in full activity. But at any rate every 
ego within reach, without exception, received a distinct 
impetus and a distinct benefit from that act of consecration, 
little though they knew or recked of what was being 
done. ‘lhe astral vibrations also, though much fainter, 
produced a far-reaching effect, for at least the astral 
bodies of the Sicilians are thoroughly well-developed, 
so that it is not difficult to stir their emotions. Many 
people far away from the church, walking along the village 
street or pursuing their various avocations upon the lonely 
hillsides, felt for a moment a thrill of affection or devotion, 
which assuredly they never dreamt of connecting with the 
mass which was being celebrated in their little cathedral. 


lt at once becomes evident that we are here in the 
presence of a grand and far-reaching scheme. Clearly 
one of the great objects, perhaps the principal object, of the 
daily celebration of the Mass is that everyone within reach 
of it shall receive at least once each day one of these 
electric shocks which are so well calculated to promote 
any growth of which he is capable. Such an outpouring 
of force brings to each person whatever he has made 
himself capable of receiving; but at least even the quite 
undeveloped and ignorant cannot but be somewhat the 
better for the passing touch of a noble emotion, while 
for the few more advanced it means a spiritual uplifting 
the value of which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 

But I said that there was a second effect, which | 
compared to the streamers of the sun’s corona. he light 
which | have just described poured forth impartially upon 
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all the just and the unjust, the believers and the scoffers, 
But this second force was called into activity only in response 
to a strong feeling of devotion on the part of an individual. 
At the elevation of the Host all members of the congregation 
duly  prostrated  themselves—some apparently as a mere 
matter of habit, but some also with a strong upwell- 
ing of deep devotional feeling. The effect as seen by 
clairvoyant sight was most striking and profoundly 
impressive, for to each of these latter there darted 
from the uplifted Host a ray of fire, which set the 
higher part of the astral body of the recipient glow- 
ing with the most intense ecstasy. Through the astral 
body, by reason of its close relation with it, the buddhic, 
vehiele was also strongly affected; and although in none 
of these peasants could it be said to be in any way 
awakened, its growth within its shell was unquestionably 
distinctly stimulated, and its capability of instinctively in- 
flueneing the astral was enhanced. For we must not for- 
get that while the awakened buddhi can consciously mould 
and direct the astral, there is a great storehouse of force 
in even the most undeveloped buddhie vehicle, and this 
‘shines out upon and through the astral body, even though 
it be unconsciously and as it were automatically. 


I was of course intensely interested in this pheno- 
menon, and I made a point of attending various functions 
at different churches in order to learn whether what I 
had seen on this occasion was invariable, or, if it varied, 
when and under what conditions, I found that at every 
celebration the same results were produced, and the two 
forces which I have tried to describe were always in evi- 
dence—the first apparently without any appreciable vara- 
tion, but the display of the second depending upon the 
number of really devotional people who formed part of 
the congregation. 

he elevation of the Host immediately after its con- 
secration was not the only occasion upon which this dis- 
play of torce took place. When the benediction was given 
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with the Blessed Sacrament exactly the same thing hap- 
pened. On several occasions L followed the procession of 
the Host through the streets, and every time that a halt 
was made at some half-ruined church and the benediction was 
given from its steps, precisely the same double phenomenon 
was produced. I observed that the reserved Host upon the 
altar of the church was all day long steadily pouring 
forth the former of the two influences, though not so 
strongly as at the moment of elevation or benediction. 
One might say that the light glowed upon the altar with- 
out ceasing, but shone forth as a sun at those moments 
of special effort. The action of the second force, the se- 
cond ray of light, could also be evoked from the reserved 
Sacrament upon the altar, apparently at any time, though 
even that seemed to me less vivid than the outpouring 
immediately after the consecration. 


A third effect is that which is produced upon the 
communicant. He who receives into his body a part of 
that dazzling centre from which flow the light and the 
fire becomes himself for the time a similar centre and 
radiates power in his turn. The tremendous vibrations 
which he has thus drawn into the closest possible association 
with himself cannot but very seriously influence his own. 
For the time they probably raise his vibrations into har- 
mony with themselves, thus producing a feeling of intense 
exaltation. This however is a considerable strain upon his 
various vehicles, and they naturally tend gradually to fall 
back again to their normal rates. For a long time 
the indescribably vivid higher influence struggles against 
this tendency to slow down, but the dead weight of the 
comparatively enormous mass of the man’s own ordinary 
vibrations acts as a drag upon even its tremendous energy, 
and gradually brings it and themselves down to the 
common level. But undoubtedly every such experience 
draws the man just an infinitesimal fraction higher than he 
was before. He has been for a few moments or even for 
a few hours in direct contact with the forces of a plane 
far higher than any that he himself can touch. 
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Naturally I then proceeded to make further investiga- 
tions as to how far this outflowing of force was affected 
by the character, the knowledge or the intention of the | 
priest. I may sum up briefly the results of the examina- ! 
tion of a large number of cases in the form of a series 
of axioms, some of which will no doubt seem surprising 
to many. 


——— 


First, only those priests who have been lawfully or- 
dained, and have the apostolic succession, can produce this 
effect at all. Other men, not being part of this definite 
organisation, cannot perform this feat, no matter how de- 
st voted or good or saintly they may be. Secondly, neither 

the character of the priest, nor his knowledge nor ig- 
.norance as to what he is really doing, affects the result 


er penje eR B omn e 


in any way whatever. 


If one thinks of it, neither of these statements ought 
to seem to us in any way astonishing, since it is obvi- 
ously a question of being able to perform a certain action, 


———— 


and only those who have passed through a certain cere- 
mony have received the gift of the ability to perform it. 
Just in the same way, in order to be able to speak to a 
certain set of people one must know their language, and 
| a man who does not know that language cannot com- 


munieate with them, no matter how good and earnest 

and devoted he may be. Also his power to communicate 

with them is not affected by his private character, but 

only by the one fact that he has, or has not, the power 

to speak to them which is conferred by a knowledge of 

E their language. I do not for a moment say that these | 
other considerations are without their due effect; I shall 
| 


eee 


speak of that later, but what I dosay is that noone can 
draw upon this particular reservoir unless he has received 
the power to do so which comes froma due appoint- 
ment given according to the direction left by the Christ. 


I think that we can see a very good reason why 
precisely this arrangement has been made. Some plan 
was needed which should put a splendid outpouring of 
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force within the reach of everyone simultaneously in thou- 
sands of churches all over the world. I do not say that 
it might not be possible for a man of very exceptional 
power and holiness to call down through the strength of 
his devotion an amount of higher force commensurate with 
that obtained through the rites which I have described. 
But men of such exceptional power are always excessive- 
ly rare, and it could never at any time of the world’s 
history have been possible to find enough of them 
simultaneously to fill even one-thousandth part of the 
places where they are needed. But here is a plan whose 
arrangement is to a certain extent mechanical; it is 
ordained that a certain act when duly performed shall 
be the recognised method of bringing down the force; 
and this can be done with comparatively little training 
by any one upon whom the power is conferred. A strong 
man is needed to pump up water, but any child can 
turn on a tap. It needs a strong man to make a door 
and to hang it in its place, but when it is once on its 
hinges any child can open it. 


Having myself been a priest of the Church of Eng- 
land, and knowing how keen are the disputes as to 
whether that Church really has the apostolic succession 
or not, I was naturally interested in discovering whether 
its priests possessed this power. I was much pleased to 
find that they did, and I suppose we may take that as 
definitely settling the much disputed Parker question, and 
with it the whole controversy as to the authenticity of the 
Orders of the Church of England. I soon found by 
examination that ministers of what are commonly called 
dissenting sects did not possess this power, no matter 
how good and earnest they might be. Their goodness 
and earnestness produced plenty of other effects which I 
shall presently describe, but their efforts did not draw 
upon the particular reservoir to which I have referred. 


I was especially interested in the case of one such 


minister whom I knew personally to be a good and 
14 
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devout^man, and also a well-read Theosophist. Here was 
a man who knew very much more about the real mean- 
ing of the act of consécration than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of a thousand of the priests who con- 
stantly perform it; and yet I am bound to admit that 
his best effort did not produce this particular effect, 
while the others as wnquestionably did. Once more, of 
course he produced other things which they did not—of 
which more anon. ‘hat at first somewhat surprised me, 
but l soon saw that it could not have been otherwise. 
Suppose, for example, that a certain sum of money is 
left by a rich Free-Mason for distribution among his 
poorer brethren, the law would never sanction the division 
of that money among any others than the Free-Masons 
for whom it was intended, and the fact that other poor 
people outside the Masonic body might be more devout 
or more deserving would not weigh with it in the slight- 
est degree. 


Another point which interested me greatly was the 
endeavor to discover to what extent, if at all, the 
intention of the priest affected the result produced. In 
the Roman Church I found many priests who went 
through the ceremony somewhat mechanically, and as a 
matter of daily duty, without any decided thought on 
the subject; but whether from ingrained reverence or 
from long habit they always seemed to recover them- 
selves just before the moment of consecration and to 
perform that act with a definite intention. 


I turned then to what is called the Low Church 
division of the Anglican community to see what would 
happen, with them, because I knew that many of them 
would reject altogether the name of priest, and though 
they might follow the rubric in performing the act of 
consecration their intention in doing it would be exactly 
the same as that of ministers of various denominations out- 
side the Church. Yet I found that (the Low Churchman 
could and did produce the effect, and that the others 
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outside did not. Hence I infer that the ‘intention’ which 
is always said to be required must be no more than the 
intention to do whatever the Church means, without 
reference to the private opinion of the particular priest as 
to what that meaning is. I have no doubt that many 
people will think that all this ought to be quite differ- 
ently arranged, but I can only report faithfully what my 
investigations have shown me to be the fact. 


I must not for a moment be understood as saying 
that the devotion and earnestness, the knowledge and the 
good character of the officiant make no difference. They 
make a very great difference; but they do not affect 
the power to draw from that particular reservoir. When 
the priest is earnest and devoted, his whole feeling 
radiates out upon his people and calls forth similar 
feelings in such of them as are capable of expressing 
them. Also his devotion calls down its inevitable response, 
as shown in the illustration in Thought-Forms, and the 
downpouring of good influence thus evoked unquestionably 
benefits his congregation as well as himself; so that a 
priest who throws his heart and soul into the work 
which he does may be said to bring down.a double 
blessing upon his people, though the second class of 
influence can scarcely be considered as being of the same 
order of magnitude as the first. This second influence 
which is drawn down by devotion itself is of course to be 
found just as often outside the Church as within it. 


Another factor to be taken into account is the feeling of 
the congregation. If their feeling is devout and reverent 
it is of immense help to their teacher, and it enormously 
increases the amount of influence poured down as a response to 
devotion. The average intellectual level of the congrega- 
tion is also a matter to be considered, for a man who is 
intelligent as well as devotional has within him a devotion 
of a higher order than his more ignorant brother, and 
is therefore able to evoko a fuller response. On the 
other hand in many places of worship where much is made 
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of the exercise of the intellectual faculties—where for exam- 
ple the sermon and not the service is thought of as the 
principal feature—there is scarcely any real devotion, but 
instead of it a horrible spirit of criticism and of spirit- 
ual pride which effectually prevents the unfortunate audi- 
ence from obtaining any good results at all from what they 
regard as their spiritual exercises. Devotional feeling or 
carelessness, belief or scepticism on their part makes no 
difference whatever to the downflow from on high when 
there is a priest in charge who has the requisite qualifica- 
tions to draw from the appointed reservoir. But of course 
these factors make a difference as to the number of rays 
sent out from the consecrated Host, aud so to the general 
atmosphere of the Church. 

The power of the ordained priest is a reality in other 
ceremonies than the celebration of the eucharist. The 
consecration of the water in the rite of baptism, or of 
the holy water which is to be distributed to the faith- 
ful or kept at the entrance of the church, pours into it 
a strong influence, which enables it in each case to 
perform the part assigned to it. The same is true of 
other consecrations and benedictions which come in the 
course of the regular work of the priest, though in 
many of these it seems that a somewhat larger proportion 
of the effect is produced by the direct magnetism of the 
priest himself, and the amount of that of course de- 
pends upon the energy and earnestness with which he 
performs his part of the ceremony. 


Perhaps I ought to explain, for the benefit of our 
Indian readers, that there are three orders among the 
Christian clergy—bishops, priests, and deacons. When 
a man is first ordained he is admitted as a deacon, 
which means, practically, a kind of apprentice or assist- 
ant priest. He has not yet the power to consecrate the 
sacrament, to bless the people or to forgive their sins; 
he can however baptise children, but even a layman is 
permitted to do that im case of emergency. After a 
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the diaconate he is eligible for ordination as 


year iu 
it is this second ordination which confers 


a priest, and 
upon him the power to draw forth the force from the 
reservoir of which I have spoken. 'lo him is then given 
the power to consecrate the Host, and also various other 
objects, to bless the people in the name of the Christ, 
and to pronounce the forgiveness of their sins. In 
addition to all these powers, the bishop has that of 
ordaining other priests, and so carrying on the apostolic 
succession. He alone has the right to administer the 
rite of confirmation, and to consecrate a church, that is 
to say, to set it apart for the service of God. ‘These 
three are the only orders which mean definite grades, 
separated from one another by ordinations which confer 
different powers. You may hear many titles applied to 
the Christian clergy, such as those of archbishop, arch- 
deacon, dean or canon, but these are only the titles 
of offices, and involve differences of duty but not of 
grade in the sense of spiritual power. 
C. W. LEADBEATER 


J 
S 
"4 


DA Thy feet were made to walk the earth, yet thy brain 
can 


build that which will carry thee with almost lightning 
speed ,in perfect safety. And still thou art most ignorant of 
thy powers. Thou canst curb the lightning and safely guide 
it by the use of material means ; yet thou hast not discovered 
that thought can leave it far behind, and accomplish its 
mission much more effectually. God, the unlimited, can be at 
one time in all places. Man, the limited, can send his 
thoughts with unerring precision, to any given place instantly. 
This is not all. Those thoughts can, by a passive, harmonious 
spirit, be comprehended and immediately answered. This can 
never be accomplished without harmony, for the same channels 
must be used in which Deity views instantly His whole 
greation.—The Healing of the Nations. . 
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A students of The Secret Doctrine find frequent reter- 
ence therein to the system of stars of which our 
sun is a member, it may be useful to give here some of 
the most recent results of gauging the star depths. The 
most indefatigable worker in this department of astronomy 
is Prof. J. C. Kapteyn, who discovered the double drift 
of stars referred to in the January notes. Some of his 
recent investigations will be found in Nature (Vol. 
lxxviii. p. 236-7, July 9th, 1908), and from these we 
are able to form a reasonable estimate of the number of 
stars in our sidereal system. The unit of distance for this 
branch of the science is the light-year, or the distance 
which light travels in a sidereal year. Since light travels 
about one hundred and ninety thousand miles per second, 
the unit is a large one, it is in fact sixty-three thousand 
times the sun’s distance; nevertheless the nearest star, 
Alpha Centauri, is a little more than four light-years away 
from us. If we carve out a cubic volume of space, one 
hundred light-years in length, breadth, and height, with 
our sun in the centre, this volume of space will contain 
two thousand stars; if we describe a sphere with our sun 
as centre, and with a radius of five hundred and fifty-five 
light-years, this sphere will contain one million two 
hundred thousand stars. Within these distances the 
facts are known with reliable accuracy, and the 
proportion of different classes of stars can be given 


for these regions. For instance, within a radius of five 


hundred and fifty-five light-years, there are 140,000 stars, 
from one to ten times the luminosity of our sun, 
22,000 from ten to one hundred times, 1,300 from 
one hundred to one thousand times, 46 from one 
thousand to ten thousand, and one single star, whose 
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luminosity is estimated to be from ten thousand to one 
hundred thousand times greater than the sun. We are 
not told the name of this solitary King of the Heavens, 
but probably it is the star Canopus, known in India as 
Agastya. 


At greater distances than the above, our knowledge 
of the stellar universe is less exact. According to Prof. 
Newcome (The Stars p. 315-7), the stars appear to be 
about evenly distributed around us, up to a distance of 
three thousand light-years, within which sphere there are 
upwards of one hundred millions of stars. But if we 
describe a sphere greater than this, then near the poles 
of the Milky-Way the sphere becomes empty of stars, 
and as the radius is further extended the stars tend to 
collect along an ever-narrowing equatorial zone of the 
sphere, this equatorial zone being coincident with the 
Milky-Way, whilst the poles and higher galactic latitudes 
are quite free from stellar inhabitants. This would imply 
that our sidereal system is in the form of a flat disc, and 
that the thickness of the dise is about six thousand light- 
years. The stellar universe extends much further along 
the plane of the Milky-Way than across it. Kapteyn esti- 
mates the limits of the system measured along this plane 
at 30,000 light-years, so that if the disc is circular its 
diameter is 60,000, and its thickness 6,000 light-years. 
Taking Newcome’s estimate, in round numbers, of one hun- 
dred million stars contained within the sphere, the diameter 
of which is equal to the thickness of the disc, and 
allowing for some little tapering off at the confines of 
the system, it is easy to show that the total number. of 
stars in the galactic disc is roughly about ten thousand 
millions. One important consequence of this distribution 
is that ninety-nine per cent of the stars of our universe, 
as seen by us, will lie along the plane of the Milky-Way, 
. and only one per cent will be seen as evenly distributed 

in each direction of space. 
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In The Secret Doctrine, (i. 719), we are told that 
after a Day and Night of Brahma, a period of 8,640 
million years, a new sun rises triumphantly over a new 
Manvantara; hence if we may assume that the suns of 
our sidereal system, have, on the average, the same length 
of time to go through their cyclic changes, and that each 
phase of the cycle is evenly distributed in time, then the 
‘whole of the 10 OvO reir suns of our system, will 


aS ven o pnt LÀ 


E oos into "manifestation, or recede into pralaya, once 
t 


in 8,640 million years, or in other words we shall have 
[] 


"ione such manifestation, or one such pralaya, on the aver- 


age, every year. Since about ninety-nine per cent of the 
stars lie in the plane of the Galaxy, it follows that if either 
of the above changes is directly observable, the great 
bulk of them wil be seen to occur in the plane of the 
Milky-Way, and only a few, about one per cent, will be 
seen distributed evenly in other parts of space. These 
evenly distributed ones will be those that are in our 
immediate neighborhood, and on that account may be 
visible to the unaided sight. If this be so, then whilst 
these events may be visible telescopically once a year, to 
the naked eye they would be seen only once a century, 
since the stars in our neighborhood are the hundredth 
part of the total. Amongst the many wonderful pheno- 
mena of our sidereal system, the one which seems most 
likely to correspond to the going into, or coming out of, 
pralaya, is the sudden blazing forth of a new star, where 
previously none had been known to exist. Such things 
have been seen to occur both in ancient and modern times, 
and Flammarion (Popular Astronomy, p. 623) states that 
twenty-four such new stars have been visible to the 
naked eye during the last 2,000 years. In other words, 
there has been a little more than one such naked eye 
occurrence per century, which agrees very closely with our 
calculation. Again by means of the telescope, and that 
still more efficient detector, the photographic plate, five 
have been discovered in six years (History of 
Agnes Clerke, p. 399), or nearly one per annum, 


new stars 
Astronomy, 
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which agrees with our estimate for the whole system of 
stars. Moreover when we come to consider the distribu- 
tion of the new stars in space, we find that they are 
nearly all in the plane of the Milky Way, and that 
of all those reported so far only three have been 
found outside it (Inorganic Evolution, Lockyer, p. 137), so 
that the whole of our deductions from theory and the 
teaching of The Secret Doctrine are confirmed by actual 
observation. On the other hand, the common theory that 
new stars are due to stellar encounters has fallen to the 
ground, and scientific men have not yet found a satis- 
factory substitute (History of Astronomy, Clerke, p. 399). 
It would thus seem that in this problem, as in many 
others, men of science will need to turn to occult teaching, 
before they obtain a correct solution. 


For the convenience of calculation, I have represented 
the sidereal universe as in the form of a circular disc, 
but The Secret Doctrine describes it as in the form of a 
serpent, and if I mistake not, gives it the name Shesha 
or Ananta. 'lhus we are told (i. 103) the Spirit of God 
moving on Chaos was symbolised by a fiery serpent 
breathing fire and light upon the primordial waters, 
until it had incubated cosmic matter and made it assume 
the annular shape of a serpent with its tail in its mouth. 
This serpent Shesha, or Ananta, is the couch of Vishnu, 
and His first Vehicle on the primordial waters (p. 102). 
The seven-headed Ananta, the serpent of an eternity, or 
à Maha-Kalpa, carries Vishnu through the  Manvantara 
(p. 438). At a Solar Pralaya the Lord (Vishnu), reposes 
upon the serpent Shesha in the midst of the deep (p. 398-9). 
That our universe of stars is in the form of a serpent, is 
substantially confirmed by modern investigations. The late 
Richard A. Proctor gave years of careful study to the 


_form of our stellar system, and his final conclusion is 


shown in his Old and New Astronomy (p. 710). The form 


he there draws, by way of illustration, could not be 
15 
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much better described than by that of a serpent swallow- 
ing its tail. Other eminent astronomers, amongst whom 
may be mentioned Prof. Newcome, Sir Norman Lockyer, 
and Agnes Clerke, likewise hold the opinion that the 
universe is ring-shaped; so that The Secret Doctrine 
teaching in this respect has received very authoritative 
confirmation. The continual passing into, and out of, 
pralaya of suns and stars, is known as the fourth kind 
of pralaya, called the Nitya Pralaya, or Constant Dissolution 
(Lhe Secret Doctrine, i. 398). It takes place imperceptibly 
in everything, without cessation, from a globe to an atom. 
Thus by the action of the All-Powerful Fohat, all orders 
of souls, from the Solar to the atomic, are caused to 
ascend and descend the great Cosmic Ladder. 


B. SUTCLIFFE 


KOILON ? 


In the Five Years of Theosophy, first edition (1885) p. 247, 
and second and revised edition (1894) page 158, we read: 

When demonstrated, the four-dimensional conception of 
space may lead to the invention of new instruments to explore 
the extremely dense matter that surrounds us as a ball of 
pitch might surround—say, a fly, but which, in our extreme 
ignorance of all its properties save those we find it exercising 
on our earth, we yet call the clear, the serene, and the trans- 
parent : atmosphere. This is no psychology, but simply occult 
physics, which can never confound ‘substance’ with ‘centres 
of force, to use the terminology of a western science which 
is ignorant of Maya. In less than a century, besides telescopes, 
microscopes, micrographs and telephones, the Royal Society 
will haye to offer a premium for such an etheroscope. 
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OTTO PENZIG 


TITO PENZIG, Professor of Botany and Director of the 
() Gardens and of the Botanicel Institute at the Royal 
University’ “of Geno®, Italy, was, like his colleague, Dr. 
Van Hook, a well-known man of scienco before Je joined 
the Theosophical Society, and has behind him a distin- 
guished career. Yet is he the gentlest and most unassuming 
gi men, and those who know him best love and afhniro him & 
most. His bigness of heart, his kindly ways, his rare 
modesty and unselfishness have won respect ae wells © 
afigetion, for they are joined to unswerving principles Wed 
lofty character; and he is singularly thorough and com- 
scientions in all to which hc puts his hand. Ready as he 
always is to give place to others, he yet stepped forward at - 
once to put at the disposal of the Society im Italy, et « 
critical. period in its history in 1905, his high intelleetual 
position and. scientific name; many have been the Sow ^ 
since then, but his balanced judgment ami broad to- = 
lerance have steered the ship safely through all, while shiy * ^ 4 
steadfast loyalty has held the wavering, and his s 
forward and simple goodness has softened the inithieal, 
"True Theosophist is he in life, and such men Es 
pillars of the Theosophical Society. 

Otto Penzig was born on March 25, 1866, LI ` 
— Bo and was educated at thë; 
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OTTO PENZIG 


TTO PENZIG, Professor of Botany and Director of the 
() Gardens and of the Botanical Institute at the Royal 
University of Genoa, Italy, was, like his colleague, Dr. 
Van Hook, a well-known man of science before he joined 
the Theosophical Society, and has behind him a distin- 
guished career. Yet is he the gentlest and most unassuming 
of men, and those who know him best love and admire him 
most. His bigness of heart, his kindly ways, his rare 
modesty and unselfishness have won respect as well as 
affection, for they are joined to unswerving principles and 
lofty character; and he is singularly thorough and con- 
scientious in all to which he puts his hand. Ready as he 
always is to give place to others, he yet stepped forward at 
once to put at the disposal of the Society in Italy, at a 
critical period in its history in 1905, his high intellectual 
position and scientific name; many have been the storms 
since then, but his balanced judgment and broad to- 
lerance have steered the ship safely through all, while his 
steadfast loyalty has held the wavering, and his straight- 
forward and simple goodness has softened the inimical. 
True Theosophist is he in life, and such men are the 
pillars of the Theosophical Society. 


Otto Penzig was born on March 25, 1856, at Samitz 
(Prussian Silesia), and was educated at the Gymnasium 
in Breslau and the Lycée in Liegnitz, returning to Bres- 


lau to enter its University after taking his degree of 
Licentiate at Liegnitz. As a boy of twelve he had 


begun collecting plants and insects, and at Breslau Uni- 
versity he took up Natural Science under Goeppert, Cohn, 
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Assistant in the Botanical laboratory in the Polytechnic 
School at Karlsruhe, but his health breaking down, he 
went to Mentone to seek a warmer climate, and was thus 
led to settle in Italy. He began work there as Curator of 
the Royal Botanical Gardens in Pavia. Two years later, 
he went to the Botanical Institute of Padua, and lectured 
in its famous University for a couple of years. In 1883, 
having become an Italian citizen by Royal Decree, he ob- 
tained by competition the Directorship of the Royal Ag- 
ricultural Station of Modena, lecturing also in its Univer- 
sity, and in 1885 he gained a valuable prize, given by 
the Minister of Agriculture, by a monograph on the genus 
Citrus. The next year he carried away from his competi- 
tors a Professorship in the University of Genoa, and, in 
1890, was appointed there for lite. 

In 1887 he started the now well-known botanical 
magazine Malpighia, sharing the editorship at first with 
Professors Pirotta and Borzi, and later carrying it on alone. 
His scientific travels and voyages—in France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Egypt, Eritrea, England, Scotland, Su- 
matra, Java and Ceylon—have enriched his University 
with splendid collections of living and dried plants; and he 
built on his own plans, from funds generously supplied by a 
life-long friend, Sir Thomas Hanbury, the Botanical Insti- 
tute of Genoa, named by the University affer the donor, and 
opened in 1892 by an International Congress of Botanists. 
In the University of Genoa he is not only Professor of 
Botany and Director of the Botanic Gardens and Institute, 
but also President of the Faculty of Natural Sciences. 
His botanical writings are numerous and important, and 
are held in deservedly high estimation. It may be added 
that he speaks some eight languages. 

Such is the outer record of the eminent man who has 
been General Secretary of the 'I. S. in Italy since 1908, 
and has represented Italy in the International Federation 
meetings in Paris, Munich and Budapest. He came into 
Theosophy through Spiritualism, for, though religious and 
even mystical by nature, he had drifted into agnosticism, 
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and was drawn out of it by some séances with Husapio 
Palladino, after the death of his wife in 1901, at which 
he obtained proofs of the survival of man after death. 
Three years later he entered the Theosophical Society, 
and became its devoted servant. His charming house, 
overlooking Genoa, in the midst of his loved Botanical 
Gardens, is ever open to the Theosophist, and is a 
centre of light and life. There he leads his simple, 
laborious and useful life, peaceful and contented, loved 
by his many friends and respected by all. And well I 
know, as President of the ‘Theosophical Society, that in 
any hour of need I could turn to Otto Penzig and rely 
on his steadfast strength. 
A. B. 

/ Y 

lt is not the critic who counts; not the man who 


W points out how the strong man stumbles or where the 


doer of deeds could have done them better. The credit 
belongs to the man who is actually in the arena, whose 
face is marred by dust and sweat and blood; who strives 
valiantly; who errs, and comes short again and again, 
because there is no effort without error and shortcoming ; 
but who does actually strive to do the deeds, who knows 
the great enthusiasms, the great devotions, who spends 
himself in a worthy cause; who, at the best, knows in 
the end the triumph of high achievement, and who at 
the worst, if he fails, at least fails while daring greatly, 
so that his place shall never be with those cold and 
timid souls who know neither victory nor defeat......... 
There is little use for the being whose tepid soul knows 
nothing of the great and generous emotion, of the high 
pride, the stern belief, the lofty enthusiasm, of the men 
who quell the storm and ride the thunder. Well for 
these men if they succeed; well also, though not so well, 
if they fail, given only that they have nobly ventured, 
and have put forth all their heart and strength. 


‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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SHIVA'S DANCE 


FIMHIS remarkable picture, a typical example of the 
I Kangra Valley School, is a veritable synthesis of 
Paurünic theology and imagery. It breathes the very spirit 
of Indian love of the Himalayas, the Land of Gods, the 
Broceliande of Indian imagination. 
f To begin with names: Shiva Himself is dancing in the 
centre, a white figure clothed in leopard skin, a serpent 
wreathed about His neck. Before Him  Gandharvas and 
Kinnaras, the essence of whose being is music, are playing 
on drums and trumpets, led by Shiva’s servant Nandi. Be- 
hind these stands Agni, Lord of Fire. ‘lo the left are 
the assembled Gods, with Saints and Kings below and 
behind them. Proceeding from the lower part of the 
picture upwards, we find first three Saints or Kshis, and 
between them a feminine figure in blue, an Apsara, perhaps 
Urvashi or Rambha. Above her is the white figure of 
Sarasvati, Goddess of speech and music, with Her vina. 
She is Shakti of Brahma, who stands next to Her, four- 
headed, holding the Vedas in His hand, and beating a drum. 
To the left of Sarasvati is the Rshi Narada; above him, 
the six-headed Kartikeyya, and above him again the blue 
figure of Vishnu (or Krshna), shankh and discus in His hands, 
beating a green-striped drum. I do not understand the 
absence of Lakshmi. Left of Vishnu are Sürya and 
Chandra, Sun and Moon, and beyond these are Kings and 
Saints. Nearest to Shiva is Ganesha, the elephant-headed, 
playing on cymbals. All these, like a chorus, take part in 
the divine dance. 

To the right is Shakti, seated, as Raja Rajeshvari on a 
throne, surrounded by attendant Apsaras, holding a goad and 
noose, and gazing in a mirror at Her own loveliness. A 


great tree spreads its branches above Her throne. All are 
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standing on the golden floor of heaven, Kailas, the para- 
dise of Shiva, girt round with snowy white Himalayan 
peaks. Rolling clouds drift along their summits; devas or 
angels appearing in these throw down a rain of star- 
like flowers. Far below ave the forest-covered mountain 
slopes and green plains of Hindustan, 


The Dance of Shiva has two explanations, the one be- 
longing to Paurainic myth, the other mystic. That latter 
alone concerns us here. “Our Lord," says a Tamil text, 
“is the Dancer who, like the heat latent in firewood, dif- 
fuses His power in Mind and Matter and makes them dance 
in their turn."' He is the life in all things conscious, from 
Gods and men down to the smallest particle of dust; who, 
like Krshna, might say: “ All this Universe is strung up- 
on Me as rows of gems upon a thread." Shiva’s Dance, 
His ‘play,’ is His activity within the cosmos—His ‘ Five 
Acts,’ Creation, Preservation, Destruction, Embodiment and 
Release. 


How significant is the unity of action that sways the 
Gods with every movement of the Dancer, and how dra- 
matic the contrast of Raja Rajeshvari’s indifference. She is 
here  Mülaprakrti, Maya, illusion, the desire of things 
phenomenal, gazing at Her own beauty in a glass, holding 
the noose that snares and the goad that drives within the 
fiery circle of rebirth and death. 


Very much of the marvellous beauty of color in the 
original picture (belonging to Mr. Abanindranath Tagore) 
is lost in the monochrome reproduction; but the wonder- 
fully accomplished drawing and great design remain. The 
Kangra Valley School is the most purely Indian of all 
later schools of Indian painting; readers of the Theosophist 
will be glad to have this fine example reproduced. 


Another representation of Shiva’s Dance is found in the 
southern Shaivite bronze, the Nataraja, or Dancing Lord, 
already reproduced in our issue of July 1909, and see 


also December 1909. 


A. K. CooMARASWAMI 


! Tirwataviirar Purdnam, Puttaraivatil venracarukkam, stanza 75. 
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B A PRAYER 


Thou art in the sunrisings and the sunsets; in the heart 
of man, in the life of everything which soars or crawls, and 
in the death of them that die. In the blossom and beauty 
of the summer fields, and in the inspiration of the soul, Thou 
givest understanding. Thou who art the hidden reality of all 
this fleeting human -show, of all that appears and passes; 
who art the constant involution, which is the secret of all 
visible evolution, from morn to morn, and who hast been with 
us in all our time through all our changes, with us in our 
nights of weeping when tears blinded our eyes and we cried, 
‘Where is now the Lord?’ as in our mornings of joy when 
we said, ‘Lo, here is the Lord for whom we have waited; 
we wil be glad and rejoice in Thy presence. Keep us as- 
sured of that presence, for in such assurance is strength to do 
and to endure, to fortify and to comfort. We beseech Thee 
leave us not; only leave us in our leaving of Thee, and even 
then depart not. Be with us in the peace of those who know 
Thy law and Thy teaching, in the stroke severe with which Thy 
laws may smite us; whose laws are always right and good, 
however they may bring to our folly pain and death. Come 
to us in the wiser part for the lack of which we have erred, 
in the better part which is sometimes latent. Come to us 
in the faith which we possess yet have not on hand for the 
hour of trial, as the disciples of Jesus had not in the storm 
which frightened them when He said,' Where is your faith?’ 


The Lord fulfil our petitions; the Lord grant the yearning 
of the pure and selfless heart whose yearnings are answered, 
whose desires, being pure and selfless, are surely given to them; 
and “Thou, who art the author of peace and lover of concord, 
in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, whose service 
is perfect freedom, defend us, Thy humble servants, in all 
assaults of our enemies, that we, surely trusting in Thy de- 
fence, may not fear the power of any adversaries, throngh the 
might of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen”.—Rev. A. S. Tirprs. 
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REVIEWS 


Old Diary Leaves, the True History of the Theosophical 
Society, by Henry Steele Olcott, President-Founder of the T. S., 
(Theosophical Publishing Society, London; Theosophist Office, 
Adyar, Madras, S. Fourth Series. Cloth 6/- net. post free, 
Hs. 4/8.) 


We have before us another of the chatty delightful 
volumes in which our President-Founder tells the story of the 
Society of which he was the Co-Founder, and for which he 
labored unremittingly from 1875 to 1907. None other could 
speak with the same authority as he, and his habit of keeping 
a diary and of preserving all letters enabled him to show 
unerring accuracy in all questions of fact. No honester man, 
I think, ever breathed than H. S. Olcott, and he never veils 
& weakness, excuses a fault, or fears to let the world into his 
confidence. Sometimes one might wish for a gentler hand in 
touching those we love and honor; yet this rugged truthful- 
ness gives added value to his ungrudging admiration of the 
greatness of his colleague, while he unsparingly blames some 
of her mistakes in outside matters. One who wrote: “Ah! if 
the world ever comes to know who was the mighty entity who 
labored under that quivering mask of flesh, it will repent its 
cruel treatment of H. P. B., and be amazed at the depth of its 
ignorance "—such a one could not be wanting in true love 
and reverence for the Brother we knew as H. P. B. 


This volume takes us from 1887 to 1892, and comprises a 
wonderful tale of work in India, Ceylon, England, Scotland, 
France, Italy, Japan, Burma, Australia, New Zealand, America, 
Holland, Sweden. He speaks of it as building up the Society, 
stone after stone, remarking that as he looks over the papers 
of those days, “ the solemn feeling comes over me that the 
binding mortar of its blocks was stiffened by the blood of 
her [H. P. B's.] heart, and in her anguish were they laid". 


True, indeed, and the progress of the Society was her 
reward. 


This volume also takes us to the death-bed of Subba Rao, 
tells us of the formation of the Esoteric Section, and gives 
the thrilling story of the Colonel’s splendid work in Japan 
and of the famous Fourteen Propositions, finally accepted as a 
common platform by the Northern and Southern divisions of 
16 
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Buddhism. They were approved by the chief Buddhist 
authorities in Ceylon, Burma, Japan and  Chittagong—an 
achievement that by itself would suffice to glorify a man’s life. 


The story of the Colonel’s proposed resignation in 1892 
is told in this volume, and the arrangements he made to 
transfer his authority to Mr. Judge, then Vice-President; these 
were suddenly checked by a communication from his Master on 
February lOth, telling him, among other things, that he must 
not resign until given permission to do so by Himself. He 
notified Mr. Judge of the communication, but meanwhile letters 
were crossing his, Mr. Judge urging him in every letter to 
nominate him for life. About a month after the receipt of 
the above letter from the Colonel, Mr. Judge cabled that he 
was going to change his policy In July, the European 
Section, ignorant of all that had passed, accepted the Colonel’s 
resignation and voted for Mr. Judge as his successor, Mr. Judge 
being present at the meeting; the members reard of the facts 
only from the Executive Notice of August 21st, 1892, and were 
much disturbed, Mr. Mead writing to the Colonel: * The 
.order you quote from is quite sufficient; and if we had had 
a ghost of an idea of the existence of such an order, the 
resolutions passed would have been different. Judging from 
W. Q. J.s letter, he is as ignorant of this quoted matter as 
we were," I may add that the Colonel left in my hands all 
the documents which prove the entire accuracy of his account. 
This was the beginning of the trouble which culminated in 
Mr. Judge’s secession in 1895. Many of us, in view of the 
splendid work done by Mr. Judge and of the love we bear 
him, cannot but wish that the story of his last years should 
be left untold. Yet, in view of the attacks made on the 
Colonel and on the Theosophical Society, it is perhaps only 
just that the Colonel should be heard. 

A. B. 


Three Modern Seers, by Mrs. Havelock Ellis. (Messrs. 
Stanley Paul and Co., 1, Clifford’s Inn, Temple Bar, London. 
Price 3/6.) 


James Hinton, Friedrich Nietzsche and Edward Carpenter 
are the three writers who have fascinated the author of this 
book, which gives an admirable synopsis of their respective 
philosophies. According to the author, the message of Hinton 
consists in * Love, love in the right spirit”; that of Nietzsche 
in * Learn to discriminate and be natural”; that of Carpenter 
in * Gain equipoise, which is peace”. Thus the student of 
castern philosophy sees in the first the way of devotion, in 
the second the path of wisdom, and in the third the yoga of 
equilibrium of the Gifa. 


Hinton looks upon morality as “not a mere matter of 
goodness," and what are called sins are to him “not really 
sins at all, but merely confused expressions of Nature's claims 
for a truer order". This is the root of his many ‘ extrava- 
gant' views on the problems of sex which are not altogether 
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devoid of truth. He once said: “Christ was the Savior of 
men, but I am the savior of women, and I don’t envy Him 
a bit.” His ideas about pain and pleasure also were ahead 
of his time: pain is educative and nutritious and therefore 
necessary ; pleasure and experiencing of pleasure is equally use- 
ful, and he said: “Learn to be able to use it and not to 
be crushed by it; ...... pursue service in the midst of 
pleasure ;” serve, but serve with pleasure. Our author has 
explained him thus: “ Our sweet, natural wants are Nature's 
harmonies, but our excessive, stimulated needs are our own, 
and are often discords. Hunger is a natural need; gluttony 
an unnatural excess of the need.” Man should follow his 
needs, not his excesses, and therein lies the experience of right 
pleasure. 


Nietzsche is an “inventor of new values" and therefore 
an iconoclast. ‘He is a corrective of much which is flabby 
in our sentimental, humanitarian morality. His conceptions of 
morality and of pleasure and vain represent almost extreme 
views, but there is much that is useful. He says: * Man has 
connected all things in existence with morals, and dressed up 
the world in a garb of ethical significance. The day will 
come when all this will be utterly valueless, as is already, 
in our day, the belief in the masculinity or femininity of the 
sun.’ What the so-called virtuous are afraid of most, viz., 
voluptuousness, thirst of power and selfishness have in them 
the kernels of the great virtues. He says of the first: “It 
is a sweet poison unto the withered only, but the great 
invigoration of the heart, and the reverently spared wine of 
wines for those who have the will of a lon.” His four 
highest virtues are: (1) To be honest to one’s self and to- 
wards all who are friendly to us; (2) To be valiant in face 
of our enemy; (3) To be generous to the vanquished; (4) To 
be polite always and in all cases. Evolution, according to 
Nietzsche, lies in pain. “ Be hard, learn to suffer with hard- 
ness, ignore mere sacrifices, and evolve yourself.” “It is no 
small advantage to have a hundred swords of Damocles hanging 
over one; that way one learns to dance, and so one achieves 
freedom of movement." 


Carpenter attracts us more than the other two. He comes 
nearer to Theosophical conceptions. He not only preaches but 
he lives, and his teachings “can be applied equally to the 
right making of a pudding or the fine framing of new 
national laws". He teaches to live beautifully and simply, 
here and now, to the rich and the poor alike. He is a man 
who views problems from within. Mrs. Ellis says: “He 
would induce men to become vegetarians, uot because the 
eating of flesh is an accursed thing, but because cruelty and 
hardness of heart, which as yet are bound up with the killing 
of animals, are accursed things. He would strive to alter the 
prison system, not because he fails to perceive that suffering 
and discipliue are necessary for reform, but because he realises 
that the mental attitude of the judge towards the offender 
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is often to-day as anti-social and anti-Christian as the attitude 
of the offender towards society." 


The book induces the study of the three ‘seers’ in 
detail and in original, and the author has certainly made out 
a very good case for them. 

B. PW: 


Signs and Symbols of Primordial Man, by Dr. Albert Church- 
ward. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 1910. Price 25/-) 


Dr. Churchward has given us in this handsome volume 
the results of immense and prolonged labor. Briefly, he - has 
searched through the symbolism of nations and tribes, living 
and dead, and has traced through the whole of it a likeness 
which points to a common origin. This origin he finds in 
Freemasonry, which is, he contends, an Hschatology—a science 
of post-mortem states—originating in Egypt, in the teachings 
of Ptah, taken thence by Moses and the High Priests of the 
Druids, and spread over the world. The author considers 
“that the human race originated, or was planted, in the 
north-east of Africa (including the sources and banks of the 
Nile);" hence the importance of the North-East Corner in 
Masonry and in Architecture. More than 20,000 years ago, 
he ‘considers, Masonry existed, using the same ritual and 
symbols as to-day. This thesis he endeavors to prove in the 
book, by a wealth of detail and illustrations that certainly 
prove to demonstration an underlying identity of doctrine and 
of symbolism. The book is profoundly interesting, especially to 
Freemasons, as they will understand many allusions which will 
be unnoticed by the ‘profane,’ and will realise more fully the 
value of their noble ceremonies. Co-Masons will see that 
Dr. Churchward regards these from the standpoint familiar to 
themselves in their Lodge instruction. But would not the 
fuller truth be that the underlying identity is due to the 
real Mysteries, of which Masonry is the symbolical representa- 
tive from times when the very existence of those Mysteries 
was withdrawn from public knowledge, Masonry being con- 
strueted so as to be a perpetual witness to that existence, and to- 
day still bears witness to them, albeit unconsciously ? Masonry 
is not the primal fact, but its representative by symbolism. 
Read ‘Mysteries’ for ‘Freemasonry’ throughout this valuable 
volume, and it becomes still more illuminative, and the origin 
und place of Freemasonry become obvious. The Masonic 
Brotherhood has in charge the empty vessels, ready to receive 
the lost truths; when these are poured into them it shall 
become one of the most potent factors in making the New 
Civilisation. The book is well-printed and lavishly illustrated, 
and should be placed in every library, especially in those 
attached to Lodges. 


33° 
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Religionen i Religionerne, by Henrik Lund. (Kristiania, 
Blytt og Lunds Forlag, 1910. Price 3 kroner.) 


From one of our Norwegian members comes an interest- 
ing and valuable contribution to our literature. It is called 
The Religion in Religions and may be best described as an 
introduction to the study of comparative religion on a more 
or less explicit Theosophical basis. After a-short ‘Foreword’ 
modest and to the point, comes an ‘Introduction’ dealing with 
yarious general problems of religion, after which the first section 
deals with the question what really ‘Religion’ is. A great 
number of definitions are given by the author, and his 
conclusion is that religion is the kernel of truth of 
all religions and religious systems. The section ends with a 
short appendix on faith. The next one deals with God, 
giving an anthology of God-conceptions from the literatures 
of all peoples: Indian, Jewish, Iranian, Christian, American. 
The following section treats of Sin, with the sub-sections Satan 
and Atonement, in the same catholic way. The next section 
is devoted to Sacred Books, in which free use is made of 
various Theosophical data in the matter, and in which the 
Christian collection is most fully dealt with. An appendix 
on symbols is added. Then the ‘Goal’ is described in 
the language of many thinkers, poets and religious teachers. 
Lastly the ‘Path’ is dealt with under the sub-sections, 
‘Commandments,’ ‘Prayer,’ and ‘Sacraments’. The first sub- 
section is very fully and finely worked out and gives 
a good idea of the ethical demands of the various religions 
and their teachers (pp. 104-130). Three appendices—very well 
written—on the paths of action, devotion, and knowledge conclude 
this sub-section. 


After this first part (pp. 1-180) comes the second 
(pp. 181-247), which contains short sketches of some twenty of 
the more important religious founders and their religions. In 
it we find descriptions of Rama, Krshna, Zarathushtra, Lao 
Tsz, as well as of Pythagoras, Plato, Jesus, Apollonius of 
Tyana, Shankaráchárya, Guru Nanak, the Bab, and several 
others, with sketches of Brahmanism, Buddhism, etc. until 
the Vedanta, Sikhism and Babism. Of course space does not 
slow here any very detailed exposition of the subjects in 
rand. 


The third and last part deals with ‘ Doctrines’ and gives 
a clear description of the fundamental teachings of the great 
world-religions as well as of Theosophy. We find such subjects as 
the Universe or the Macrocosm, the Trinity, Man or the 
Microcosm, Creeds (in which an interesting example of a 
Theosophical creed is attempted), Life’s Eternity or Reincarna- 
lion Eternal Justice or Karma, all fully discussed and describ- 
ed is clear and simple language. 


The book is a useful and a beautiful one, and will 


certainly exercise an influence for good. We wish it a great 
Success. 
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Had the author not disarmed us on p. 11, we would 
have liked to point out a few details, the improvement of 
which might be studied in a second edition. For instance 
p. 8, ‘ Theos-sophia,’ where the Greek text has ‘Theou sophia’. 
On p. 71, where the statement that Lao Tsz wrote 900 books, 
though quoted from H. P. B., needs further substantiation 
before it could be repeated in so absolute a form. But, as 
we say, we are disarmed, and so prefer to end this review 
with an acknowledgment that this charming book gives most 
gratifying evidence of sane and useful Theosophical activity 
in the far north, and at the same time gives the example 
of a line of literary activity which is as yet little cultivated 
within our circles. We congratulate the author heartily on his work. 


J. v. M. 


The Inner Life, or Adyar Talks, Part I. by C. W. Lead- 
beater. (Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S. Theosophical 
Publishing Society, London and Benares. Cioth, Price Rs. 4-8, 
or 6/-) 


This book contains a number of the class-talks given at 
Adyar in the evenings, when all the members of the house- 
hold and a few visitors gather together to discuss the most 
interesting of all subjects—the questions of man’s nature and 
his destiny, his possibilities and his powers. Questions are asked 
and answered, and often lead to investigations which enter new 
fields, and cast fresh light on old problems. The present 
handsome yolume—of which the  Vasantà Press and its inde- 
fatigable Manager may well feel proud—gives to the world the 
gist of many of the ‘talks on the roof’ arranged according 
to subjects and enriched with many additions. 


The book is divided into five sections: (1) ‘The Great Ones 
and the Way to Them,’ telling of the work of the Masters, 
of the becoming a pupil, with a very interesting discourse on 
the Ancient Mysteries. (2) ‘Religion,’ with dissertations on 
Buddhism, Christianity and Hindüism, on Prayer, Ceremonial and 
Sin, among other subjects. (3) ‘The Theosophical Attitude,’ full 
of sound advice and gentle wisdom. (4) ‘The Higher Planes,’ 
which has appeared in our own pages, and which readers will 
be glad to have in a permanent form. (5) ‘The Ego and his 
Vehicles, luminous in its descriptions, and giving a mass of 
information. 


The Theosophical Society owes to Mr. Leadbeater many of 
its most useful and widely read books, and it will welcome 
this valuable addition to its literature. Few members, and no 
students, can afford to be without it, for it contains its 
writers ripest thought. A second series is promised a few 
months hence. We owe the present publication to the geueros- 
ity of our good Vice-President, Sir S. Subramania lyer, 
who contributed largely to its cost. ‘ 
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How to Keep Fit, by A. T. Schofield, M. D., M. R. C. S. 
(William Rider & Son, Ltd. 164, Aldersgate Street, London, 
E. C. Price 1/-) 


This is a brisk and catchy manual, full of useful hints, 
written by a doctor who does not believe in doctoring. Its 
unconventional tone and plain speaking are its recommendations. 
The gist of the preaching in the words of the author is 
*that those who make health an end of life instead of mere- 
ly a ‘means,’ will probably lose it and deserve to do so”. 
He strikes the true note when he says that “in all health 
considerations the first great matter is the state of the mind, 
not the details of the physical life”. He defines health as 
“that condition when the body can be least thought of—in 
other words is most easy," and the attaining of perfect health 
according to him lies in tuning oneself with the Infinite. We 
feel rather small at the boasts of our knowledge and civilisation 
when we read a learned doctor saying: “I think I may say 
without fear of contradiction that the utterly irrational way we 
do use what powers we have in maintaining life-force, hardly 
justifies our being entrusted witk more. Consider even in this 
twentieth century the pathetic spectacle of ‘humans’ feeding 
themselves, and contrast it with the wholly rational and sane 
procedure of animals. Look again at the quality of the air 
we breathe, of the water we drink, of the slums we inhabit, 
of the dens we transact our business in, of the weird foods 
we eat, of tlie garments we wear, and you will see that 
nowhere does modest man needlessly obtrude that Wisdom 
which he secretly imagines he possesses. In many cases, alas, 
his folly is the more conspicuous.” The manual is worth 
perusing. 


B. P. W. 


The ‘Reason Why’ in Astrology, by H. S. Green. (Modern 
Astrology Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, London, 


E. C. Cloth. 1/-) 


Mr. Alan Leo has issued a revised edition of one of his 
valuable Astrological Manuals, No. 6, under the new title of 
The ‘Reason Why’ in Astrology. The writer is Mr. H. 8S. 
Green, well known as one of the most philosophical of English 
astrologers. Mr. Green attempts “to frame a philosophie scheme 
embodying the general principles underlying Astrology,” and 
for this task he is well equipped. The Manual is extremely 
interesting, and gives a solid foundation for astrological theories 
and practices. Three appendices point out correspondences 
between the ideas promulgated by Theosophy and Astrology 
respectively. 

A. B. 


Routledge Rides Alone, by Will Levington Comfort. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia and London.) 


This is a vigorously written novel, full of gripping power 
on its reader, Its chief motives are four, deftly worked into 
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harmonious unity. There is the love story; then a mystic 
strand with, as central figures, a ‘Kim ’-like mystic (an American 
this time) and his real-Lama-guru, both flitting mysteriously 
and delightfully through the narrative; further there is the 
entrancing romance of the strenuous life and work of the 
typical modern war-correspondent sent out by the world’s 
greater daily press, with admirably told dramatic word-pictures 
of the recent Russo-Japanese war; lastly a strong anti-English 
angle of vision, forcibly illustrated by vigorous diatribes against 
English ‘misrule? in Ireland and India—and the terrible 
catastrophe of a mad Fenian's revenge on the hated country. 
Perhaps the whole is dominated by still another motive: that 
of the horror, iniquity, madness of war. As said: a strong 
book, well written, of ethical value. Yet we cannot help observing 
that this interesting and enthralling romance puts into the 
mouth of its supposedly well-informed and heroic war-corres- 
pondent the grossest mis-statements, calculated to blacken 
England in the eyes of the world: e. g., that Mr. Tilak, a 
master of English and a famous writer therein, was tried 
in a language he, did not understand, and informed of his 
sentence through an interpreter! There are other statements 
equally absurd, which no one who knew India could make, and 
all aimed against England. 


Throughout the volume we find some Indian philosophie 
terms, some psychic happenings and mystic theories—all of 
them properly handled and deftly used—and once the Theo- 
sophical Society and some of its leaders are mentioned in not 
an unfriendly way. This is most likely the reason why the 
book has been sent to us for review. Well, we have read it 


and in fact, as a novel, we like it. 
J. Va M: 


The Sarva | Siddhànta-Sangraha of  Sanrkaracarya. Wdited 
with an English Translation under the Orders of the Govern- 
ment of Madras. By M. Rangacarya, M. A., Rao Bahadur. 
(Madras, Government Press, 1909. Price, 12 Annas.) 


Professor Rangacarya has rescued fiom the oblivion into 
which it had sunk,’ a work which, whatever one may think 
of its origin, must be received with intense interest by every 
historian of philosophy. 

On hearing of a new book with the above title, one’s 
first idea naturally is that this is one of the abbreviations or 
imitations of Madhavacarya’s famous  Sarvadarsana-sangraha 
which have come forth here and there in India. But one 


glance at the table of contents is sufficient to convince one 


that this is not the case. For, instead of the fifteen (or sixteen) 
systems described by Madhava we have here only twelve, among 
which not only Nos. 6 to 9 (Pàsupata- , Saiva- , Pratyabhijna-, 
and Rasesvara-Darsanam) and 13 (Panini-Darsanam) of Madha- 


1 Owing, no doubt, to the successful competition of Sarvadarsana-sai- 


graha, 
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va's work, but also both the system of Ramanuja as well as 
that of Anandatirtha are missing, whereas instead of the 
Jaimini-Darsanam we have the two JDarsanas (dealt with in 
separate chapters) of Prabhakara and Bhattacarya respectively, 
and instead of the S'ànkara-Darsanam again two chapters, the 
last of which only deals with Sankara's system, the first be- 
ing engaged with another sort of Vedanta called Veda-Vyasa- 
paksa. 


Also the names used for the various systems are not al- 
ways the same as in Máàdhava's work, as is evident from the 
table of contents which may be reproduced here: 


(1) Introduction. (2) Lokàyatika-paksa-prakaranam (Materi- 
alists). (3) Arhata-paksa-prakaranam (Jainas). (4) Banddha- 
.paksa-prakaranam (four schools, as with Madhya). (5) Vaise- 
"sika-paksa-prakaranam. (6) Naiyayika-paksa-prakaranam. (7) Pra- 
bhakara-paksa-prakaranam. (8) —Bhattácárya-paksa-prakaranam. 
(9) Sankhya-paksa-prakaranam. (10) Patafijali-paksa-prakaranam. 
(11) Vedavyasa-paksa-prakarayam. (12) Vedanta-paksa-prakaranam. 


Now, it is first of all remarkable that in No. 11 Veda- 
vyása is not identified with the author of the Vedinta-Sitras, 
to which there is no allusion whatever, but that this chapter 
begins with the following words: * 


“Now, the essence of the Vedas, which has been given 
out by Vyasa in the Mahābhārata so as to be in agreement 
with all the Sstras, is in fact derived from the system of 
the Sànkhyas by the believers in the Vedas." 


Vedavyasa, then, is evidently considered different from that 
Vyasa or Bádaráyaua who composed the Vedanta-Sütras. This 
conclusion appears to be preferable to Prof. Rahngácàrya's view, 
according to which Sankara deliberately described his philosophy 
as different from that of the author of the Sütras, whom he 
identified with Vedavyasa. 


The second point to be noticed is that the system set 
forth as that of Vedavyasa is clearly the ancient Visnuism of 
the Mahābhārata (and the Puranas) unaffected by the Pañ- 
caratra philosophy, with which later on it was amalgamated in 
the systems of Ramanujacarya and Anandatirtha. And this is 
the reason that in our work it comes immediately before the 
last and highest stage of knowledge, viz.,/ the S'ànkara-Darsa- 
nam, while in Madhava’s scale, which also ascends from the 
lowest (Materialism) to the highest (Advaita), Visistadvaita and 
Dvaita occupy but the fourth and fifth place from below (among 
sieteen Darsanas). For, the Paficaratras and those who sym- 
pathised with them, were heretics to both Sankara (see Bhasya 
to Sütras ii. 42 to 45) and Madhava. 


. Consequently, this much at least is certain, that the work 
m question, because it must have been composed before the 
time of Rámánuja, is considerably older than Máàdhava's Sarva- 
darsana sa&graha. It is also probable, as the editor points out in 


17 
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his instructive Preface, that Madhava knew and made use of 
our work. 


But is the work really by Sankaracarya to whom it is 
ascribed ? 


Professor Rangacarya answers the question, with much 
confidence, in the affirmative, and it cannot be denied that his 
arguments are very seductive and likely to be accepted at once 
by most readers just as they were accepted at first by the 
writer of these lines. We have every reason to be glad when 
a genuine work of Sri-Sankaracary: is recovered, but this is a 
field on which we cannot easily be sceptical enough. ‘ Forgery’ 
is not exactly the proper term for those many works which are 
wrongly ascribed to Sri-Sankarácárya. We are under the impression 
that here, as in other cases of this sort, the author did as a 
rule not intend a forgery, but attributed bond fide his own work to 
his teacher because he had composed it in his spirit and also, 
perhaps, because as a true Samnyásin he meant to refrain from 
‘boasting with his name’ (nama-samkirtanam), which is expressly 
forbidden to the Samnyàsin, in several Upanisads and Smrtis. 
In our opinion, then, the present work was composed by a sincere 
follower of the great teacher but not by the latter himself. 
However, we are far from giving out this opinion as absolutely 
certain, and only ask the reader to thoroughly consider a few of 
our objections and remove them if he can. 


In I, 22, our author speaks of ‘the venerable teacher’ 
(bhagavat-pada) who wrote a ‘commentary’ (bhkdsyam) ‘in 
four Adhyáyas' [and] an ‘explanatory commentary to it’ 
(vivaranm tasya), spoken of as Vedanta. Now the commenta- 
tor Sesa Govinda taking it for granted! that the work is by 
Sankaracarya, sees no other way out of the difficulty than 
by declaring that by Sankara’s teacher Govinda a bAásyam was 
composed on the devati-kdnda or the ‘part dealing with the 
deities,” and a vivaranam on the jZaxa-kaünda or ‘part dealing 
with wisdom, both of which kāndas ave mentioned in stanza 
20 as being the two parts into which the Uttara-Mimamsa 
is divided.* This interpretation is followed by the translator. 
But is it right? Is it imaginable that if Govinda wrote a 
commentary on the  Vedanta-Sütras, his pupil Sankara under 
took the very same task without mentioning even a single 
time, in his voluminous book, the work of his adored teacher? 
We find it more likely that the commentator is wrong and 
that both halves of stanza 22 refer to the whole of the 
Uttara-Mimams& and not to its parts, the meaning of this 
stanza, though expressed in a somewhat curious way, being 
probably this that “the venerable teacher (¢.e., Sankaracarya) 
wrote an exposition (v/varanam) of it (tasya, i.e., the V yásasüi- 
ram mentioned in stanza 20), that is to say, a commentary 


lBecause of the colophon ; possibly also for other reasons. 


2I do not fully understand why the editor speaks in this connexion 
of ‘the one comprehensive Mimamsa-sastra of twenty adhyāyās’ (Preface 
p. viii). s 
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(bhügyam) composed (wirmétam) of four chapters ".' As a matter 
of fact, Sankara's commentary is called bAasyam and has four 
adhyayas. 


But is it likely that a pupil of Madhusüdana-Sarasvati, as 
S'esa-Govinda confesses himself to be in his commentary to 
our work, could have been ill-informed as to the authorship 
of the latter? To this we answer that even Madhusüdana 
himself could have been ill-informed about it, because he lived 
in a time in which no doubt already a great many works 
were wrongly attributed to Sankaracarya even by the most 
learned men. How quickly the tradition on an Acarya becomes 
unsafe in India, even among his direct disciples, can still be 
observed now-a-days. One century, and he is surrounded by 
myth. 


But does not the fact that in one Sloka of the last 
chapter (54) the Supreme Soul is mentioned by the name of 
Govinda (which is also the name of Sankara's Guru) prove 
decisively that Sankara alone can have been the author of 
the work? We do not see the cogency of this conclusion. If 
Sankara used this expression, any one of his followers may 
have echoed it, the more so if he believed in the genuineness 
of the Bhajagovinda-Stotra. * 


It is also suspicious that Prabhakara and Kumarila, to the 
views of each of which a whole chapter is dedicated in the 
present work, ave nowhere mentioned in the Sitra-Bhdsya ; 
that the word drunam for wupanisad vedanta exclusively used 
here is quite unknown there; that the Bhagavata-Purana is 
recommended here (last but one stanza), whereas in the Bhasya 
the Bhàgavatas are combated; and similar minor items. 


But however that may be, the Savrvasiddhantasangraha is an 
immensely interesting work for the publication of which professor 
Rangácàrya deserves our sincerest thanks. It must be especi- 
ally welcome to students of the Sarvadarsanasangraha to which 
difficult work no commentary is available. The outer difference 
of the two works is that the new one is metrical throughout, 
consisting of 5825 Slokas, while Madhava’s work is in prose 
and about seven times as long. As a remarkable inner differ- 
ence, among others, we may stil mention that of the four 
schools of the Buddhists that of the Vaibhasikas gets the 
shortest chapter with Madhava, but the longest one in the 
present book. It contains a long criticism of theism (was 
this a speciality of the Vaibhasikas?), and that the most 
sarcastic one we have seen in an Indian work. ‘Just to amuse 
himself a little’ the Lord torments people in hell! (iy. 35). 


‘Or the second half of the stanza may be taken as an independent 
sentence explaining the first half by partly repeating it in different words 
(supply hi ‘that is to say’). 

*There is also an Isvarabhakti-Stotra by Sri-Sankaracirya (Adyar Library 
MS. IX. B. 82) which, according to a Kashmirian tradition, was composed 
by the Acarya after his conversion to the Saivamata of that country. 
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The masterly translation is followed by a useful “glossary 

of the Sanskrit terms contained in the preface and in the 

English translation”. We wish the book many readers. 


F. O. S. 


Quelques Réflexions sur ‘DInitiution? de Rudolf teiner 
by Eugène Lévy. Publications Theosophiques, 10, rue, Saint- 
Lazare (Paris). 


This booklet is one which offers a certain difficulty to the 
reviewer. It is a sort of commentary on Dr. Steiner’s well 
known book, Initiation, and particularly on his teachings of 
the 16, 12 and 10 petaled astral centres. An introduction 
sketches in an able manner what we have to understand by new 
senses and how modern science approaches that question. In 
this part we can follow the author, and that with pleasure 
and assent. The second part (pp. 33-70) however has to do 
with a reasoned description of the moral and mental exercises 
which awaken these centres and their several petals. This 
part, though written in a plausible and facile way, is a stum- 
bling block to us. We have about these centres two different 
teachings: the one (Dr. Steiner's) is that they have to do with 
moral and mental qualities; the other (Mr. Leadbeater’s) is 
that they have not. Now as both profess 40 speak from 
knowledge, they both are entitled to a hearing, and that in an 
equal measure, until we know for ourselves. But if the 
author of this booklet is not a first-hand knower of these 
things—and there is no reason or even indication to believe he 
is—then no amount of mere plausible schematising and theoris- 
ing about the petals and their unfoldment will add anything 
towards a solution of the fundamental problem existing for 
the careful Theosophical student: is the development of the 
centres and their petals causally connected or not with qualities ? 
As a laudable endeavor we may appreciate the booklet, yet we 
think it is written before its due time. 

J. v. M. 


__ Vers la Lumière, by Noel Aimir. (T. and A. Constable, 
Edinburgh). 


This is a very pleasantly written French story, telling of 
a Parisian girl who went to Australia, and at a crisis 
in her life was saved from committing an irretrievable mistake 
by hearing a lecture from our President in Adelaide. 

X. 
PAMPHLETS 

The Basis of the Theosophical Society, by Aunie Besant, is a 
reprint of the famous article round which so much controversy 
took place at the time of the Presidential election. Every 


member should master the principles enunciated therein. Price 
One Anna. 


Colds and Influenza, Their Prevention and Cure, by J. Stenson 
Hooker, M. D., etc., is a well-written paper on this vital sub- 
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ject. The closing para of the pamphlet is worth quoting: “ Let 
us then summarise as follows: Eat less, and so prevent our 
tissues from becoming clogged, thus inviting ‘microbes’ and colds. 
Take no alcohol. Get as much fresh air into our lungs as 
possible. Live simply all along the line, and, in a word, 
enter upon entirely new lines of life and of thought, and 
assuredly we shall happily find ourselves quite successfully, 
and, indeed, easily, resisting all tendency to catarrhal as well 
as other affections.” (Published by Annals of Psychical Science 
Co., Ltd., 110, St. Martin's Lane, London, W. C. Price Three 
pence.) 


The Scallop Shell of Shah Kalimullah Jahanabadi is translat- 
ed for the first time into English; it is a Sūfi practical course 
on Divine Union. (Ananda Press, Madras. Price Six Annas.) 


Str William Wedderburn, a sketch of his life and services to 
India, is published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Price 
Four Annas. 


The Alleged Vedaintic Reconciliation between Free-will and 
Necessity, by E. S. W. Senathi Raja, LL. B. is a reprint 
from the Malabar Quarterly Review. 


The New Message, by G. C. Mukherji, M. A., B. L., of the 
. Calcutta Police Court, has some good thoughts to put forward. 
; Price Six Annas. 


The Journal of the South Indian Association is a new 
quarterly and the first number impresses us favorably. There 
are some useful articles. It is published by the Executive 
Committee of the Association at Madras and is priced at 
Rs. 4/- per annum, single copy Re. 1-4. 


TRANSLATION 
Invisible Helpers, by C. W. Leadbeater is rendered into 


Hindi and is sold by the Benares T. P. S. at five annas. It 
is very neatly printed in clear type. 
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THe ANNALS or PsycuicaL SCIENCE—( A pril-June)t 


NE The opening pages of this very useful review are given to 
e a detailed and authentic report of some remarkable séances held 
n at San Francisco, in the suburbs of San José, the capital of the 

small Central American Republic of Costa Rica; the medium 
was a young woman of from eighteen to nineteen years of 
Thre age, by name Ophelia Corralés, daughter of Señor Buenayen- 
tura Corralés, who at present is a land-owner and was former- 

ly in a high position under the Minister of Public Instruction ; 

| the family of the medium is distinguished and well-to-do; 
the president of the circle was Dr. Brenes, Professor at the 
Law Academy, Member of the High Court, a distinguished 
philologist, and Corresponding Member of the Spanish 
Academy—in short, a gentleman of great importance and high- 
ly respected. Until recently he was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Hæckel and Vogt. With him there were other equally 
distinguished personages, “ whose profession renders them cautious 
and severe investigators”. The best verified phenomena are un- 
doubtedly very remarkable and “so strange as to be worthy of the 
Thousand-und-one-Nights—phenomena unknown up to now to 
Crookes, Wallace, Richet, Rochas, Zöllner, etc. and they are 
so varied, so complex, so refractory to all analysis, that they 
really defy any attempt at classification”. The article is il- 
lustrated with four excellent spirit photographs, in which the 
materialised form of ‘Mary Brown’ is distinctly seen, and 
their “success is specially due to the efforts of the painstaking 
and intelligent artists, Sefiors Enrique Echandi and José Manuel 
Caballero”. Space forbids our reviewing at length the re- 
markable phenomena which are described in a clear scientific 
way. We strongly recommend our readers—especially those who 
are sceptical or have sceptical friends—to procure this number 
and study the facts. Psychical research is a very important 
factor in the advance of modern science; most Theosophists 
take little part in Spiritualistic séances, because they prefer 
to study philosophy rather than these classes of phenomena, 
which only re-prove that which they already know; still men 
like Dr. Brenes are serving our cause indirectly, perhaps in a better 
way than many members of our Society. We regret Dr. 
Brenes has found cause to make unfavorable strictures against 
Theosophy because of our abstinence from séances, and our 
warnings of the dangers to the sitters, but we assure lim 
and his colleagues that we appreciate greatly his scientific 
investigations with the medium, and await with interest the 
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continuation of his truthful narrative in the next number of 
the Annals. 


Other Contents: ‘Some Cases of Spirit Identity’; ‘The 
Physiological Limits of Visual Hallucination’; ‘A Mediumistic 
Fraud’; ‘Death: Its Phenomena’; ‘Correspondence’; ‘ Echoes 
and News,’ etc. 


Tug Hinptstan Review—(July) ! 


The place of honor is given to our President’s article on 
‘The University of India,’ which gives her reasons for tryin 
to build an Indian University, and its rough plan. It should 
owe its foundation to private and voluntary efforts and should 
draw together colleges in which religious teaching is given. 
The present plan of universities under Government control has 
been productive of much good, and this is recognised by the writer. 
“But despite the progress made by India under the present . 
system, there are defects which have been becoming patent ' 
as also resulting from it," chief among these is the lack of 
religious and moral education. During the last twenty years 
Indians have been taking a considerable interest in educational 
problems and as a result many institutions have sprung up under 
local or national control in which religion is taught. “The 
proposed University of India is an attempt to establish a centre 
for these widely-spread institutions......... to include all these 
under a national university, and, while leaving each religion 
to teach its own tenets to its own children, to draw all 
together as Indians in the bosom of a common Alma 
Mater......... Each religion would be absolutely free to teach 
its own adherents in its own way, while joining hands with 
others in support of the great principle of religious and moral 
education.” Therefore the signatories to the petition for a Royal 
Charter comprise members of all the faiths of India. All the 
signatories are well known public figures—Judges of High 
Courts, and Vice-Chancellors of Universities and Members of 
Legislative Councils. Among the names we notice that of 
Mr. Hydari. We regret to say that Mr. Hydari, having lately 
become a trustee of Aligarh, withdrew his name, after Mrs. 
Besant's article was printed. The policy of one Musalman 
party favors the establishment of denominational Universities, 
while Mrs. Besant’s scheme includes all denominations. We 
hope that Aligarh may succeed in establishing a Musalmàn 
University, as it prefers that course. Extracts from the peti- 
1 tion show that the ideals of Mrs. Besant's University are to make 

it" a nursery of good citizens instead of only a mint for hall- 
marking & certain standard of knowledge" through the channel 
of Indian philosophy, history and religion, and “while western 
thought will be amply studied, eastern will take the lead, and 
western knowledge be used to enrich, but not to distort or 
cripple, the expanding national life.” Attention will be paid to 
“manual and technical training, to science applied to agriculture 
and manufactures and to Indian arts and crafts, while bringing 
from the West all that can usefully be assimilated for the 

17, Elgin Road, Allahabad, a 
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increasing’ of national prosperity”. All this is to be done 
“under national control, not in opposition to but standing 
apart from the Government system of collegiate education..... 
The University shall consist of a Protector and Vice-Protector 
so long as H. M. the ruling King-Emperor and His Heir, 
H.R. H. the Prince of Wales, shall consent to accept the 
offices; of patrons, who shall be the Ruling Chiefs of India, 
invited by the Governing Body; of a Chancellor, Vice- 
Chancellor and Registrar, a Board of Trustees, Senate and 
Syndicate.” 


Other Contents: ‘The Basic Principles of Japanese Progress’ 
by Baron Dairoku Kikuchi; ‘The British Political Outlook’; 
‘The Golden Age: The Old and New Philosophies’ by Prof. 
E. A. Wodehouse; ‘The .Rg Veda in relation to the present 
Awakening in India’; ‘High Prices and Wages in India’; ‘The 
English in the Court and Camp of Shivaji’; ‘The Modern Spirit 
in India’; ‘A Leaf ont of Akbars Period’; etc. 


Tug Co-Mason—(July) ! 


Mr. Alfred H. Barley writes a very readable article on 
‘The True Value of Aristocracy and Democracy’ from the 
standpoint of Astrology, applying his principles to Masonic 
landmarks. The twelve signs of the Zodiac are grouped 
into ‘pairs,’ ‘triangles’ and ‘crosses, bat the third is the 
one which is examined by the writer; they correspond to the 
three fundamental temperaments in man, which are also the 
foundations of all social polity, and  astrologically are the 
Cardinal, Fixed, and Mutable Crosses which respectively 
correspond to Rajas, Sattva and Tamas, and to third, 
first and second Logoi. The writer then examines in detail 
the Cardinal and Fixed temperaments which we summarise 


thus: 
4 


CARDINAL FIXED i 
Democratic ... , Aristocratic 
Whig or Radical ... Tory or Conservative 
Katabolic ... Anabolic 
Masculine .. Feminine 
Centrifugal .. Centripetal 


Masonry is a blending of the two. He says: “The 
institution of Masonry as a polity, is hierarchical (aristocratic). 
Each Lodge .is bound in absolute fealty to the Constitution 
(aristocratic) but within its own jurisdiction is autonomous 
(democratic principle). The R. W. M. of the year is selected 
by the Lodge (democratic principle) out of the previously elected 


officers ....». the two principles are blended in the 
nomination of his officers by the newly installed R. W. M. 
d'oro EET These are but one or two out of the many instances 


of the delicate blending of these two principles. ”;, 


Then the writer proceeds to examine the third Cross 
which he calls the Mutable. It is allied to the two and 


a "de TITTEN 
113, Blomfield Road, Paddington, London, W. 
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“may be termed Artistic”. The new polity will be a certain 
Utopian Bohemia of this temperament, and the writer finds 
confirmations of this in Mr. Leadbeater’s picture of the beginnings 
of the Sixth Root-Race. The article closes with the remarks 
that Masonry, which also belongs to this Cross, is of help in 
preparing our minds and hearts for the approaching change. 


Other Contents: ‘From the Master's Chair’; ‘The System 
of the Worshipful Society of  Free-Masons' and ‘Annual 
Celebrations’ by John Yarker; ‘The Master-Mason’s Square 
Talisman’; ‘The Place of the Guild in the Mediæval City’; 
‘A. and A. Scottish Rite and Origin of Co-Masonry’; Character 
in the Hands’; ‘Astronomy and Masonry’; Reviews, etc. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Space forbids our reviewing at length the July Review of 
Reviews which as usual is full of interesting matter. The 
Indiam Review (July) has readable articles on ‘ Resemblance 
of the Child to the Father’ by Dr. Paul Deussen, and 
‘The New Mind of Asia’ by Mr. Saint Nihal Singh. The 
June Metaphysical Magazine continues the translation by Dr. 
Wilder of The Egyptian Mysteries of Iamblichos. The Occult 
Review (August), has an article by H. E. Simpson on ‘ How 
my Books came to be Written,’ which says that the author 
found himself in the hands of three invisible teachers “ each 
having charge of me in a special time of instruction for 
initiation. ..... One of these beings was introduced to me 
under her earthly name, H. P.  Blavatsky;" This we 
cannot accept in the light of Col. Olcott's Old Diary Leaves 
Vol. vi. p. 441; moreover we have read Mme. Blavatsky’s 
Isis Unveiled and the Secret Doctrine, and we have also 
read Rey. Mr. Sampson’s three volumes on ‘Progressive 
Creation and Redemption ' and—a word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co., London, are publishers 
of a new monthly, The Beaw, the first number of which is an 
artistic production. The opening editorial says: ‘ Most new 
journals desire to please the public. We have no such 
ambition. Our desire is to please ourselves, and by so doing 
we hope to please others....... Our public is composed of 
all those men and women who have the courage to be kind- 
hearted, and whose kindness is tolerance born of the 
knowledge of their own desires and respect for the desires 
of others...... Our aim is to reach the human heart with 
something that will make it happier.” 

B. P. W. 


- 
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Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland, April, 1910 


Dr. Grierson continues his ‘Gleanings from the Bhakta- 
Mala,’ the subject of the present instalment being the forty-two 
beloved of the Lord (Harivallabhas), from Kamala to Dran- 
padi. Excepting Nos. 3-18 (the Archangels), which were dealt 
with in a former paper, the story of each of these is told 
by Dr. Grierson, either from older sources or from the commentary. 
These are touching stories which cannot fail to have a strong 
effect on emotional minds, and ought to be intensely interesting 
also to Christian theologians because of their moving on 
exactly the same ground as so many Christian legends. 
Indeed, Mr. Gaster at least has already taken notice of them, 
as is shown by his contribution among the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Communications’ of this number, where he calls attention to a 
number of striking western parallels to the legends of Can- 
drahàása (who is the thirty-first of the Havrivallabhas). With 
regard to the story of Uddhava' we would call attention to 
the remarkable fact that Indian theism arose and grew strong as 
an opponent of the Advaita philosophy. This ought to be 
especially interesting just now, when Christian theism is succumb- 
ing more and more to its host of philosophical adversaries. 


In ‘Buddhist Notes’ Professor L. de la Vallée Poussin 
endeayors to show that the so-called ‘five points of Maha- 
deva' (mostly concerning Arhatship), which gave rise to the 
Mahasamghika sect and are known in  Samskrt, Pali, 
Chinese, and Tibetan literature, are identical with some 
‘heretical’ tenets of the Kathàvatthu, that precious store of 
early Buddhist controversies which forms part of the Abhi- 
dhamma-Pitaka. The discovery is important because it establish- 
es a link hitherto wanting, between the Singalese and the 
Northern tradition, and also with regard to the redaction of 
the Katháyatthu. 


There follows an article, by Dr. Fleet, on ‘Mahishamandala 
and Mahishmati’. Just after the Third Council, nine Buddhist 
missions were sent out to various countries, among them 
Mahishamandala which, by the editor of the Indian Antiquary 
and others was identified with Mysore. That this identifica- 


tion cannot possibly be right is proved, according to Dr. 
PERE Dieeek ek —  — 
1“ He tried to console them by teaching them Yoga, and the existence 


of the universal impersonal Brahma, but they refused to accept the idea,  - 


and adhered to their personal devotion to Krsna as God." $ 
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Fleet, by the fact that “any such appellation as Mahisha- 
mandala to denote the Mysore territory or even the country 
round the city Mysore itself—(assuming that such a term has 
ever been used at all in that sense, of which there is no evi- 
dence)—could only have come into existence after A. D. 1600, 
when the occasion arose, in devising the Purànic genealogy, to 
Samskritise the vernacular name of a place rising to importance, 
which presented a certain adaptability.” Dr. Fleet also rejects 
the derivation of the name Mysore from mahisha-mahisa-maisa- 
tru, because the word maisa does not exist at all in Kanarese, 
and ww not in the meaning ‘country’ but only as ‘village, 
town’. He is of opinion that the ‘territory of the Mahishas ’ 
consisted of the present Nimar Zillah of Indore with part of 
the Nimar District of the Central Provinces, and that its 

_ capital was Mahishmati on the island of the Narbada which 
is now known as Mandhata. 


The dispute, between Prof. Jacobi and Mr. Keith, on the 
‘Antiquity of Vedic Culture’ is continued (or rather, concluded 
for the time being). According to the former, Prof. Sayce's 
declaration shows “that the seeming Iranian affinities of these 
names may just as well be explained from Mitannian and Hittite 
idioms,” and that, consequently the names are not Iranian but 
Vedic. He maintains the correctness of his astronomical proofs 
and wonders whether Mr. Keith understands much of them. Mr. 
Keith repeats that Jacobi’s speculation “rests on an absolutely 
insecure basis” (with which opportunity also Shamasastry’s 
‘Gavam Ayana’ is rejected). There is one statement, by Prof. 
Jacobi, as to the importance of the discovery in question (the excava- 
tions at Boghazkioi), which deserves to be repeated here, namely 

| the following: “Their importance in this regard will be evident 
| to everyone who considers that till recently the oldest authentic 
date in Indian History was the epoch of Buddha's death, and 
that now the oldest certain date is pushed back for well-nigh 
a thousand years. The testimony which the Mitannian inscrip- 
tions bear to the existence of Vedic religion about 1400 B. C. 
will henceforth be the keystone of all speculations on the 
antiquity of Indian civilisation.” 


Other Contents: ‘Omar’s Instructions to the Kadi’ by 
D. S. Margoliouth; ‘Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves in Arabic 
from a Bodleian MS.’ by Duncan B. Macdonald; ‘Sennacherib’s 
Campaigns on the North-West and his Work at Niniveh’ by 
T. B. Pinches ; Miscellaneous Communications. 


Vienna Journal for the Knowledge of the Orient, XXIV. 
No. 1. 


_ There is hardly anything in this number which would be 
Interesting to the non-philologist. 


. ‘The Gàthàs of the Vinayapitaka and their Parallels,’ by 
= R. Otto Franke, is the first instalment of a contribution like 

the one on the Suttanipata published by the same author in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society. The Gathas or 
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verses are, linguistically, the oldest element of the Pitakas and 
therefore deserve to be carefully catalogued according to the 
beginning of each Pada (quarter), so that a Concordance is 
furnished which alone can enable us to judge of the origin, 
etc., of these Gathas. The general result also of this under- 
taking is, as the author tells us in his introduction, that 
most of the works of the Pali Canon are of a secondary 
origin (Mahavastu and the other Samskrt documents being only 
third-hand sources), and that there is no possibility of their 
having been fixed by a sole and uniform act of collecting. 


A sort of supplementary appendix to Prof. Franke’s Suttani- 
pata Concordance is furnished by Jarl Charpentier in a small 
article ‘On Uttarajjhayana XXV. and its parallels in Suttani- 
pata and Dhammapada.’ The author regrets Franke’s not hay- 
ing taken into account the Jaina Canon. 


Other Contents: ‘The Wisdom of the Sibyl’ by J. Schleifer 
(purely philological); ‘More News from Petraea’ by Alois 
Musil; ‘New Mehri Materials’ by Maximilian Bittner; ‘ Parla- 
mentarian, etc. Expressions in Osmanic-Turkish ' by Friedrich 
von Kraelitz; Small Communications. 


Dr. F. Orro ScunaApEn 


THEOSOPHICAL MAGAZINES 


[Norr. The constantly growing demands on the space at our disposal 
in this Magazine and the constantly augmenting number of Theosophical 
periodicals make it more and more difficult, as time goes by, to give an 
adequate summary of the contents of the monthly numbers of our 
various exchanges. The barest list of titles and authors of the articles 
contained in them requires at present fully eight pages print, double the 
space we can devote to the purpose. Henceforth, therefore, we shall 
adopt a new way of treatment in this department. We shall only draw 
attention to original articles, and of these to those only which, both as 
to length and as to contents, deserve special mention. Also, and of necessity, 
we shall only exceptionally refer to articles in such remoter languages as 
the various Indian or East Indian vernaculars or iv such idioms as Russian, 
Finnish, Bulgarian, in Europe. We further intend to leave as a rule 
without special mention all such regular departments as Notes, News, 
Book Reviews, Current Literature, What the Branches are Doing, Letters 
from Abroad, On the Watch-Tower, all short topical paragraphs or poems 
in the nature of page-fillers, and lastly all reprints nnd translations from 
previously mentioned articles. We hope that our contemporaries will 
understand that this change does not signify any diminished interest 
in their valiant, valuable and often brilliant labors for the common cause 
and will not complain—as has happened often before—that their work is 
left unnoticed and remains unrecognised. It is perhaps most of all the 
Reviewer of these Magazines—who sees them month by month, who 
watches their struggles and achievements, and their slow progress au 
evolution, and who takes no small pains to acquaint himself with as 
much as possible of the various aud multiform contents in many tongues, 
produced in many places—who appreciates rightly their tremendous value 
for the movement as a whole, and who is filed with a deep sense of 
their significance aud of the energy and devotion they represent. Yet 
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now a point has been reached where we, reluctantly, have to refrain from 
mentioning every co-worker by name and every production by. title.- In 
the last eighteen months alone some eight or ten new Magazines have 
been started in our field, making now a total of some foriy 
Magazines written in some fifteen languages. Let therefore all those who are 
concerned in this matter be fully convinced that, even unmentioned, their 
work is as much appreciated as before, and let them remember that it is 
not public recognition. or public praise that give value to a task well 
performed. Perhaps with some further growth of our periodical literature 
some new means will spontaneously arise which will enable a full 
periodical index or bibliography to become a possibility. May the work 
go on with undiminished zeal in the meantime, and may all feel 
that even the humblest share in ‘our mighty endeavor has its reward 
in itself and nowhere else.) 


ASIATIC 


The Adyar Bulletin, Adyar, August, 1910. This is a very 
good number. ‘An Unpublished Letter from H. P. B. gives 
ever welcome and practical hints on the Theosophical life. 
Miss Kate Browning contributes a little parable with good 
sense in it, and G. E. Philips continues his well-put article 
on ‘The Apparent Exclusiveness of Christianity’. ‘ Elementary 
Work on Inner Planes' by A. T. is homely but sound. ' The 
piéce de résistance in the number is an extraordinarily 
valuable article by C. W. Leadbeater on ‘The Monads from 
the Moon,’ accompanied by a very illuminative diagram on 
the subject by Mrs. Besant. This article is the simplest 
and clearest solution as yet published of what we might 
term—stt venia verba—the great pitr puzzle. The paper ought to, 
and we hope it will, be copied in all our Magazines. 


Theosophy in India, Benares, July, 1910. ‘Back to Jesus’ 
by Darshanakankshi is an interesting contribution because of 
the individuality it betrays of its writer. A fine phrase in 
it is: “The Peace where Silence studies more Silence”. Its 
conclusion runs: “For the West let there be worship and 
devotion, for the East, science and system”. This is to be 
done by uniting “The Love of Jesus... and the Wisdom of the 
Bhagavad-Gitá". A curious proposal—with a vast possibility 
of. discussion inherent in  it—is one by Capt. E. G. Hart, 
to send letters of condolence plus Theosophical propaganda to 
people who have suffered  bereavements. Though all our 
[strictly personal!] instincts go directly against this idea, yet 
we know of one or two cases where like action has brought 
joy and changed the life entirely. 


Central Hindi College Magazine, Benares, August, 1910. 
There is an interesting little sketch of Mrs.  Besant's 
position with regard to Christianity, but its source is not 
stated. 


The Cherag (Gujrati), Bombay, August, 1910. To the 
Gujrati portion is added an English supplement containing a 
great variety of small articles, mainly reprinted. 


The Message of Theosophy, Rangoon, June, 1910. The 
main article in the number is by Bikkhu Silacara on ‘The 
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Fifth Precept’ . of Buddhism, that forbidding the use of 
intoxicating drinks. The article is good, but is there any 
truth in the (parenthetical) statement in it that a man who 
murders has in turn to die a violent death as karmic effect? 


Pürnachandrodaya (Tamil), Madura, July, 1910. 


T'heosofisch Maandblad voor Nederlandsch-Indié (Dutch), Surva- 
baya, June, 1910. Only translations. 


De Gulden Keten (Dutch), Buitenzorg, May, 1910. A Theo- 
sophical Children’s Journal. Small contributions. 


EUROPEAN 


The Vàhan, London, July, 1910. ‘The Annual Report of 
the Society in England and Wales for 1909-1910’ should in- 
terest all who study the development of onr movement through- 
out the world. An able ‘unconventional’ review of Mrs. Besant's 
Popular Lectures on Theosophy by Clifford Bax is well worth 
reading and musing over. Let us hope it will lead to some 
interesting discussions; contributions of this sört are too rare 
in our periodical literature. Yet the due proportion should not 
be forgotten: Popular expositions cannot answer subtle 
questions. 


Theosophy in Scotland, Edinburgh, July, 1910. Except for 
one charming little parable the contents of this bright and 
go-ish paper may be summed up: panta rhei, it is all 
Movement ! 


The Lotus Journal, London, July, 1910. Small contributions. 


Revue Vhéosophique Française (French), Paris, June, 1910. 
Translations. 


Bulletin Théosophique (French), Paris, July, 1910. News and 
translations. 


Annales Théosophiques (French), Paris, Vol. ILI., No. 2, 1910. 
Louis Revel contributes a well documented paper on Emerson, dis- 
cussing amongst other things in how far Reincarnation and Karma, 
yes, even the Existence of Masters, was taught by Emerson. 
M. Seillon writes intelligently on Karma, which he calls ‘The 
Law that maintains Universal Equilibrium’. From Mme. Th. 
Darel there is a note on ‘Etheric Properties of Matter’. 


Le Théosophe (French), Paris, July, 1910. The usual variety 
of short articles and paragraphs on all and sundry : topics. 


La Revue Théosophique Belge (French), Brussels, July, 
1910. Jean Delville writes on ‘Léonardo da Vinci and Occultism, 
using the old Master rather roughly, and leaving the impression 
that sublime genius and prejudice may exist together most 
comfortably, if his case is well founded. For the rest translations. 


Theosophie (German), Leipzig, May and June, 1910. Dr. 
H. A. Grävell, whose name we are always glad to see, contributes 
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an article on ‘The Value of ‘India for our Civilisation’ which 
might be well translated into English. Gottfried Michael 
contributes a short study on ‘Maya’ and Dr. Franz Hartmann 
writes on ‘Theosophy, the realisation of truth’. Then there 
are a number of translations and a rather queer article on the 
‘Kali-Yuga’ by Ernest Filde. 


Neue Lotus Blüten (German), Leipzig, July and August, 1910. 
‘Holy Mountains and Nature Spirits’; ‘ Confidential Communica- 
tions from the Masters’ Circle,’ and ‘ Reincarnation and Atavism, ’ 
form the main contents of the number. The second article is 
the most interesting. 


Bollettino della Società  "l'eosofica Italiana (Italian), June, 
1910. William H. Kirby contributes a valuable paper on 
‘Theosophy in Italy,’ containing practical suggestions of various 
nature. The article is of course primarily intended for Italian 
conditions, but other countries can profit from them equally 
well. 


Sophia (Spanish), Madrid, July, 1910. This big number of 
fifty-six pages contains an excellent variety of translations from the 
English and the French, and Rafael Urbano contributes an 
article on ‘The Origin of Values’. 


Theosophia (Dutch), Amsterdam, July, 1910. M. J. Vermeulen 
contributes ‘A Theosophical Conception of the Lord's Supper,’ 
and Dr. J. W. Boissevain an interesting and well illustrated 
article on ‘The Hindis’. 


De Theosofische Beweging (Dutch), Amsterdam, July, 1910. 
Official matter and news only. 


Teosofisk Tidskrift (Danish and Swedish), Stockholm, June and 
July, 1910. An obituary notice of the late Helen Sjöstedt, a 
beloved member and worker in Scandinavia, opens the number. 
A good portrait accompanies it. E. H. writes on ‘ Christianity,’ 
and Richard Eriksen on ‘Theosophy and Art’. 


Tietüjü (Finnish), Helsingfors, July and August, 1910. 
Aate contributes a ‘Life of Pythagoras’; an anonymous writer 
asks ‘Where is Paradise ? and P. J. has ‘The Way of Death 
to Life’. 

AMERICAN 


~ The Theosophic Messenger, Chicago, June, 1910. ‘The Journey- 
ings of Colonel Olcott for Theosophy’ gives a handy summary 
of our late President’s movements in the service of our cause 
from 1874 to 1885. ‘On Cereals’ gives excellent information 
and is to be continued. It is summarised from a U. S. 


Government Pamphlet. There is further a profuse variety of 
smaller contributions. 


La Verdad (Spanish), Buenos Aires, June, 1910. Dr. Roso 
de Luna writes at length on ‘Theosophy and the Theosophical 
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Society,’ and there are also various translations and some 
smaller contributions in the number. 


Revista Teosofica (Spanish), Havana, June, 1910. Translations 
and small contributions. 


Luz Astral (Spanish), Casablanca, Chili, numbers for April, 
1910, An excellent choice of short articles amongst which part of 
one of Dr. Roso de Luna’s lectures. 


AUSTRALASIAN 


Theosophy in Australasia, Sydney, July, 1910. Two short 
contributions on ‘ Whittier’s * My Soul and I" by W. R. Ray, 
and ‘Nunc dimittis, by J. B. McConkey form the chief 


original part of the number. 


Theosophy in New Zealand, Auckland, July, 1910. A pleasant 
choice of small contributions. 
J. v. M. 


VEGETARIAN VICTORY 


Three years ago, a lady doctor, Mademoiselle Toteyko, who 
holds a chair of physiology at Brussels University, while 
making a series of experiments on the action of alcohol, 
caffeine, and other purin bodies on the human organism, wanted 
to make tests on people who were not accustomed to swallow 
a great deal of uric acid. She was not a vegetarian, and up 
to that time her attention had never been drawn to this kind 
of diet. Now for the purpose of her experimental work, she 
asked some vegetarians to attend her laboratory. They did so. 
She tested their fatigue by means of the ergograph, an 
instrument that measures exactly the endurance of a group of 
muscles. She was much struck by the splendid strength and 
endurance of those vegetarians, so much so, that she expected 
her subjects were exceptional ones. Wishing to investigate 
the question more deeply, she made an appeal to the 
Vegetarian Society, asking members to go to her laboratory. 
In this way she came into contact with forty vegetarians. She 
measured their force and endurance, and found out, by quite 
exact experiments, that their average force and endurance was 
three times greater than that of the average  meat-eater. 
This happened just before Dr. Fisher of Yale University made 
similar experiments in America. After having completed her 
i study on these forty vegetarians, she published the re 
‘sults, and, in conclusion, she said that these scientific 
‘experiments proved so evidently the superiority of vegetarian 
{diet that, to be logical, she could not do otherwise than 
|! become a vegetarian herself, which she did. For her Mm- 
‘vestigations she has since received a prize from the Academie 
de Medicine in France, which is a great honor for the author, 
and an important fact for vegetarianism.—The Vegetarian 
Messenger, December, 1909. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


THE CONVENTION OF 1910 


The Convention, as our readers know, takes place 
this year at Adyar. The Convention Lecturer will be 
G. S. Arundale, Esq. M. A, LL. B. The Committee in 
charge of all business arrangements will hold its first 
meeting on August 28th, and an outline of these 
arrangements will be in our next issue. I may here 
remind all who are thinking of coming that their comfort 
depends on their giving proper notice beforehand, and 
that both for accommodation and for the provision of food 


long notice is necessary. 
i ANNIE Besant, P. T. S. 


OUR NEW VOLUME 


With the issue of next month we begin our Thirty- 
second Volume, and we take the opportunity of saying to 
our readers that we are permanently raising the size of 
the Magazine to pp. 160, a size we have previously 
touched occasionally but have not tried to maintain. We 
cannot go beyond this without increasing our postage, and 
that is a very serious matter with our large circulation. 
The new volume wil contain the beginning of the new 
Text Book, written by myself, under the title of ‘The 
Brotherhood of Religions, and this will form a feature 
throughout the year. There wil be an article from a 
Musalmàn writer, in favor of the thesis that Reincarnation 


is taught by Islim. The stories of past lives wil be 
19 
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continued, and will include the meeting of the hero with 
the Lord Buddha. The articles of occult research by 
Mr. C. W. Leadbeater will be continued. The regular 
features of the Magazine will be maintained. Our  Theo- 
sophical Worthy for October wil be Dr. Rudolf Steiner, 
whose appearance has been delayed by the shortage of 
pictures, due to the rapid increase in our circulation. 


ANNIE Besant, EDITOR. 


HEADQUARTERS IMPROVEMENTS 


The following sums are acknowledged with thanks: 


] Rs. A. P 
H. N. Gotla ... ag es $e. ies T 10 0 0 
J. D. Mahluxmivala ve xs = ew) Q0 (0 
A Friend — ... Se. We 3 zt m5 (w» (t 
A Servant  ... s s : T sag 35 0 0 
Ayodhia Das... es oh 2a. $e -« "220088020 

1,145 0 0 
Previously acknowledged ... 9,309 3 1 


Rs. 10,454 3 1 


ANNIE BESANT 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


The following receipts from llth July to 10th August 1910, ' 

are acknowledged with thanks: 
ANNUAL DUES AND ADMISSION FEES i 
Rs, A. P. i 
Mr. Joseph Plana y Dorca, Barcelona, 10 Shillings 7 80 is 
Mr. J. Adolf Williams, South Nigeria, Africa, = 
10 Shillings... boc BAC ee 7 (890 MP 
Mr. M. Manuk, BOTELO, (£1- 5- 0) d 18 12 0 - 
Mr. J. A. Fasham, Secretary, Lagos Lodge, W. YO z 
(£1-15-3) (009 000 oo 060 oo "cu 
= 
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T. S. in England and Wales, Dues upto 30th April 1910 Rs. A. P. 


(£50-0-8) odc oc . "747 8 3 
Indian Section T. $., Pegs pay n for 1910 = .. 250 0 O0 
Cuban Section (£23-6-7) ... tes A ae 71948042126 


Rs. 1,4002 9 


A. SCHWARZ 
lOru Aucusr, 1910. Treasurer, T. S., Adyar 


Oxvcorr PaXcuama Free SCHOOLS 
The following receipts from llth July to 10th August 1910, 
are acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 


Mr. Colin MacDonald Invercargill, New Zealand, (£2-2) 31 
Secretary, Ahmedabad Lodge (Food Fund) ooo 500 9 
Mr. Charles F. Gataker, Maryborough, Queensland — ... 15 
Mangal Ambalammal, wife of Mr. S. Bhaskara og for 


July 1910 s am $ ; So 0) () (0 
À Parsee lady, in sacred memory of her Mother in-law 10 0 0 
Teachers of Olcott Pafichama Free Schools ... LO S 
Mrs. C. Howard (Food Fund)... 400 € .. 15 4 0 
A New Zealand friend - * ic” 295 18-0 
Mile. A. L. Selleger, Switzerland, 12 Shillings o ie 9 0 0 
A friend of Col. Olcott (£104-7-6) see on ... 1,562 8 1 


TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 
Mr. C. N. Subrahmania Iyer, Rtd. Asst. Inspector 


of Schools, Kuttalam ... vs N vss fo 295980280 

Mr. H. N. Gotla, Bombay ... e m Bee a 10 © © 
D. H. D., Bombay ... "e (OUR 
Dr. W. EIS, Adyar, till Bist December, 1910 LM 5 0 0 
Rs. 50 0 0 


Total Rs. 1,742 5 4 
A. SCHWARZ 


Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, O.P.F.S., Adyar 
10rx Aucusr, 1910. x 
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NEW LODGES 


: Date of 
Location Lodge Name issue of the 

1 Charter 
l. Lahti, Finland .. Majakka Lodge, T. S. 7-2-10 
2. Tampere, Finland .. Walouheittaja ,, » 26-3-10 
3. Contai, Dt. Midnapore, ... Loka Sangraha ,, » 14-6-10 


India. 
4. Northcote, Auckland ... Northcote ) 4 4-7-10 
New Zealand. 
J. R. Anta 


ADYAR, 7th August, 1910. Recording Secretary, T. S: 


T. S. ORDER OF SERVICE 


A Braille League has been formed in London for the 
purpose of spreading Theosophical literature among the blind. 
Hon. Secretary of the League is Miss M. M. Clarke, 17, Hornsey 
Rise Gardens, London, N. 


A League has been formed in Buenos Aires for the 
spreading of Theosophical ideas. Secretary of the League is 
Mr. Garrat, address the * Vi-Dharmah " Lodge, Buenos Aires. 


Secretaries of Leagues are reminded to send their Annual 
Report in time (é.e., before December) to the undersigned for 
insertion in the Convention report. 

HELEN LÜBKE 
Hon. Secy., Central. Council 


PRESENTS TO THE ADYAR LIBRARY 


During the past month many valuable and useful books 
have been donated to the Adyar Library, Western Section, of 
which a list follows below. 


A specially welcome and important financial gift has been 
that of a sum of about 3,350 Rupees, by Mr. A. Ostermann, 
with the expressed wish that the money should be spent 
immediately, for the Western Section, in filling up the worst 
gaps in the collection and in binding unbound volumes of 
magazines and books already on the shelves. The purchases 
for this money will be recorded as they come in. 
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From Mrs. Besant : 


Lionel d'Aalsace [—Aimée Blech], Deuda fatal. Version 
directa del Francés por Joaquin Sánchez Pujol. Madrid. 


n.d. [1910]. 


Eugene Lévy, Quelques réflexions sur “L’Initiation” de 
Rudolf Steiner, Paris, 1910. 


Henrik Lund, Religionen i Religionerne. Kristiania. 1910. 


Dr. Sydney Alrutz, Une méthode d'investigation des phéno- 
ménes psycho-physiologiques. Genève. 1909. 


Dr. S. Alrutz, La Sensation d'humidité. Genéve. 1909. 
M. H. J. H. and L. C. B., Fragments. London. 1908. 
J. Giles, Poems. [Auckland P] 1908. 


Martha Virginia Burton, Sons of the Sun. Poems. Chicago. 
1907. 


Paul Hookham, Echoes. Oxford. 1910. 
[Eveline Lauder], Con Amore. London. 1908. 


Arthur H. Ward, The Song of the Flaming Heart. Sonnets. 
The Way of Beauty. A Mystical Play. London. 1908. 


James Allen, Poems of Peace, including the lyrical-dramatic 
poem Eolaus. Ilfracombe. [1907 ?] 


A. S., My two Gardens. Rochester, New York. 1909. 
From Mrs. H. Lübke: 

Heinrich Boehmer, Luther im Lichte der neueren Forschung, 
second, revised edition. (Aus Natur und Geisteswelt, Vol. 
113). Leipzig. 1910. 

Wilhelm Lübke, Grundriss der Kunstgeschichte. Zwölfte 
Auflage.  Volstandig neu bearbeitet von Professor Dr. 
Max Semrau. 5 Vol. Stuttgart. 1899-1905. 

Vol. I. Die Kunst des Altertums. Lübke-Semrau. 1899. 

Vol. II. Die Kunst des Mittelalters. Lübke-Semrau. 1901. 

Vol III. Die Kunst der Renaissance in Italien und im 
Norden. Lübke-Semrau. 1903. 


Vol IV. Die Kunst der Barockzeit und des Rokoko, 
Lübke-Semrau. 1905. 


Vol. V. Die Kunst des xix. Jahrhunderts. Lübke- 
Haack. 1905. 


From Mr. J. I. Wedgwood : 


University of Madras. The Calendar for 1910. Three 
volumes. Madras. 1909-1910. 
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Vol. I. For 1910. Madras. 1910. 
Vol. II. For 1910. Madras. 1909. 
Vol. III. For 1909-10. Madras. 1909. 
Oliver Lodge, Man and the Universe. London. [1908.] 


Rev. John Day "Thompson, The Doctrine of Immortality: 
Its Essence, Relativity, and Present-Day Aspects. (The 
Hartley Lecture.... Leicester, 1907). London. 1908. 


Johannes Tritheim’s, Abt zu Spanheim, Wunder-Buch. Passau. 
MDVI. [Modern reprint, n. p, n. d.] 


Paul Allardyce, “Stops” or, how to punctuate. London. n.d. 


D. Grégroire Me. Suitol, O. S. B., Moine de Montserrat, Méthode 
complète de Chant  Grégorien (Solfège, Théorie et 
Pratique) d'aprés les principes de l'Ecole de Solesmes. 
Deuxième édition notablement perfectionnée. Traduction 
avec Préface et Table analytique par D. Maur Sablay- 
rolls, moine frangais de la méme  Congrégation. 
Tournai (Belgique). 1907. 


Egyptology Examined by Holy Scripture. Leaflets Nos. 1-8. 
n. p, n. d. 

Francis Burgess, A textbook of plainsong and Gregorian 
music. London. n. d. 

Rev. Paul James Francis, S. A. Introductory Address at the 
Conference of the Friends of Reunion held at the Roma 
Café, New York City, Monday, February 10, 1908. (The 
Anglo-Roman Union). n. p., n. d. 


Universal Co-Freemasonry “Le Droit Humain,” Principles, 
n.p. 1909. 


The Work and Aims of the H. P. B. Lodge. (Issued on 
behalf of the Committee of the Lodge). [London.] n. d. 


From the Editor of The Theosophist : 


William Kingsland, The Physics of the Secret Doctrine. 
London. 1910. 


James M. Pryse, The Magical Message according to Jéannés. 
New York. 1909. [2nd impression ?] 

Hermann Retnheimer, Nutrition and Evolution. London. 1909. 

Will Levington Comfort, Routledge Rides Alone. Philadelphia 
and London. 1910. 

Hope Huntly, Kami-no-michi, The Way of the Gods in Japan 
(Colonial Edition.) London. 1910. 

Chr. J. Schwer, Annie Besant. Eine kurze Lebensbeschreibung 
Uebersetzung aus dem  Hollàudischen von H. Schouten- 
Deetz. Leipzg. 1907. 
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Marie Musæus Higgins, Stories from the History of Ceylon 
for Children. Colombo. 1910. 


John Trevor, My Quest for God. Second Edition. Horsted 
Keynes, Sussex. 1908. 


Isaac W.  Heysinger, Spirit & Matter before the bar of 
modern science. London. n. d. [1910.] 


Edward Douglas Fawcett, The Individual and Reality. An 
Essay teaching the First Principles of Metaphysics. 
London. 1909. 


From Mr. B. P. Madon: 


Behramji Perozsha Madon, Kabir Vani. Mahatma Kabirji 
900 chunti kadelà pado—artha sathe. (—Nine hundred 
selected sayings of Kabir (in Gujrati.)] Bombay. 1910. 


From Mr. C. R. L. E. Harvey : 
Henry Milner Rideout, Dragon's Blood. London. 1909. 
Evelyn Underhill, The Column of Dust. London. [1909.] 
C. K. Chesterton, Tremendous Trifles. London. (1909.] 
W. W. Jacobs, Sailors’ Knots. London. [1909.] 


H. G. Wells, Ann Veronica. A Modern Love Story. London. 
[1909.] 


Bransby Williams, An Actor’s Story. London. 1909. 
Robert Hichens, Bella Donna. Two volumes. London. 1909. 
From Prof. O. Penzig: 


[Ioannes de Laet?] De Imperio Magni Mogolis Sive India 
Vera Commentarius. E Variis auctoribus congestus. 
Lugduni Batavorum. 1631. 


From an Anonymous Donor [Dr A. K. Coomarasvami ?] 
Ananda K. Coomdrasvami, Mediæval Sinhalese Art. n. p ; n. d. 


Ananda K. Coomarasvami, Essays in National Idealism. 
Colombo, Madras, London and Campden. [1910 ?] 


From Miss Arundale : 


F. Qatherwood, Views of Ancient Monuments in Central 
America, Chiapas and Yucatan. London. 1844. 


From Miss C. Kofel: 


The Old Testament according .to the authorised version. 
With a brief commentary by various autnors. Historical 
Books. Joshua to Esther. London. 1877. 


The New Yestument of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
According to the authorised version. With a brief 
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commentary by various authors. The Acts, Epistles and 
Revelation. London, 1876. 


From Miss Parsons: 
Henry R. Hamilton. A Greek-English Lexicon. Twelfth 


Edition. London. 1894. An English-Greek Lexicon. 
Thirteenth Edition. London. 1889. In one volume. 


From the Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology : 
David I. Bushnell, Jr, The Choctaw of Bayou  Lacomb 


St. Tammany Parish Louisiana. (Bulletin 48.) Washington. 
1909. 


From the Comité de Publications Théosophiques, Paris: 


Annie Besant, ‘Les Maîtres et I’ Œuvre Théosophique. 
(Conférences de Londres 1907.) Traduit de lAnglais 
par Émile Marcault. Paris. 1910. 


Swimi  Vivekámanda, Raja Yoga (ou Conquête de la 
Nature intérieure). Conférences faites en 1895-1896 
à New York. ‘Traduit de l’ Anglais par S. W.. Paris. 
1910. 


From the Author: 


William A. Hinckle, M. D., The Evolution of Religion. 
Peoria, Illinois. 1910. 


From Mr. Johan van Manen: E 


Otto Harrassowitz, Bibliotheca Theologica William Jackson: 
Paris. Leipzig. [1910.] 

A. Schiefner, Ein Kleiner Beitrag zur mongolischen Palæo- 
graphie. [St. Petersburg.] 1855.  [Extr.] 


A. Schiefuer, Ueber die nepalesischen, assamischen und 
ceylonischen Münzen des Asiatischen Museums. 
- [St. Petersburg.] 1854. [Extr.] 


(A. Schiefner, Uber die Sprache der  Jukagiren. [St 
Petersburg.] 1859. [Extr.] 

Tschetschenzisches und  Awarisches. Auszüge aus Briefen 
des Baron Uslar an Akademiker Schiefner. [St. 
Petersburg.] 1864. [Extr.] 

Ueber die Sprache der Turkmenen. Aus einem Briefe des 
Herrn  JLininsky an A. Schiefner. [St. Petersburg.] 
1860. [Extr.] 


A. Schiefner, Beiträge zur Kenntniss der tungusischen 
Mundarten. [St. Petersburg.] 1859. ([Extr.] 


From Mme. A: A. Kamensky: 


Annie Besant, Dharma. [Russian translation.) St. Peters- 
- burg: 1910, 
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Annie Besant, The Ancient Wisdom. [Russian - trandilition.] 
S. Petersburg. 1910. 


4. A. Kamensky, Teosofii i Bogostroitelstvo [Theosophy and 
Divine Edification. Lecture given before the Religio- 
Philosophical Society of St. Petersburg in 1909, 
together with a short-hand report of the ensuing 
discussion.] St. Petersburg. 1910. 


Boprosa Teosofii. [A collection of papers on H. P. B. and 
of translations of articles and fragments from 
H. P. B. by various writers and translators.] St. 
Petersburg. 1910. . 


From the Barcelona Lodge, T. S.: 


Tomás Pascal, Conferencias "Teosóficas dadas en el Aula de la 
Universidad de Ginebra en 1900, Trad. del francés por J. X.. 
Barcelona. 1909. 


W. Hudson Hand, La 'leosofía al alcance de todos. Barce- 
lona. 1910. 


From Mr. J. C. Chatterji : 


J. C. Chatterji, The Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies. 
[No.1.] Being a prospectus of the publications of the 
Archwological & Research Department of the Jammu 
and Kashmir State. (A full list of works in the press 
and in preparation.) Jammu. 1909. 


J. C. Chatterji, A note on the confluences of the Vitasta 
and the Sindhu in Kashmir, Jammu. 1909. 


J. C. Chatterji, Report of the Archeological and Research 
Department, Jammu & Kashmir State for the samvat 
year 1960 (—1962]. Jammu. 1909. 

[Contains the two preceding items as addenda. | 


From Mr. Gaston Revel: 


Annie Besant, La Nature du Christ. Traduit de l'Anglais 
par Gaston Revel. Paris. 1910. 

C. W. Leadbeater, La Pensée, Sa Puissance, Son Emploi. 
Traduit de l'Anglais par Gaston Revel. Paris. 1910. 


| From Ikbal Kishen Shargha : 


Ikbal Kishen Shargha, Examination of Prof. William James's 
Psychology. Allahabad. 1909. 


From various Donors: 
LI 


Babà Bhérati in Madras. An account-of the lectures and 
conversations of Swami Premanand Bharati during his 
stay in Madras iu February and March, 1910. Madras. 
1910. t 
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Qrebcher Atisha, Exposition of the Doctrine of Karma. 


London. 1910. 


The Honorable Henrietta Windsor-Clive, An essay on the 
decalogue. n. p., n. d. 


The Honorable Henrietta Windsor-Clive, | Re-incarnation 
applied to the problems of life, n. p., n. d. 


Arthur H. Ward, The seven rays of development. London. 


1910. 


Louie Stacey, Thoughts for Meditation, Physical and 
Metaphysical, from the standpoint of God Omnipotent, 
Omniscient and Omnipresent. Manchester. n. d. 


Kümükshi Amma (Mayavaram), Advaitadipika [in Samskrt]. 
With an English translation by T. S. Natesa 
Sastriar. Kumbakonam. 1910. 


Rai Bahidur Panda Baijnath, B. A., Thiyasofi (Brahma- 
jana) kī  prathama pustaka. [First book of 
Theosophy (in Samskrt).] Benares. 1909. 


Azhvars. Nityanusandhanam. [Daily prayers—with philo- 
sophical discussions about them—for the Shri Vaishnava. 
or followers of Ramanujacharya (in Telugu).] Madras, 


1906. 


Olin D. Wheeler. The history of a trade-mark, S. Paul. 
1910. 


C. F. Gastou, Catecismo para clases de niños y principiantes 
de Teosofia. Trad. del Inglés. Habana. n. d. 


Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater. Una Logia de la 
Sociedad Teosdfica, por Mrs. Annie Besant; Da 
Parte occulta de las sesiones de las logias, por C. W. 
Leadbeater; Extracto de tres confedencias [sic] en 
paris, en 1909, por Mrs. Annie Besant. Habana. 

10. 


Annie Besant. Vichar Shakti, teno nigraha ane vikas. 
[Gujrati translation of ‘Thought-Power, its Control & 
Culture'] published by ‘Student’. Bhavanagar. Samvat 
1966=A. D. 1910. 


C. V. Krshnichirya. A Catechism of Sanatanaryadbarmasara. 
Part l. Dharma. [Sanàtanáryadharmaprasna Series 
No. L] In Canarese. Bangalore. m. d. 

0. V. Krshnüchürya. A Catechism of Sanatanaryadharmasara. 
Part II. Dharma. ([Sanatanaryadharmaprasna Series 
No. II]. In Canarese. Bangalore. n. d. 

Q. V. Krshnüchürya. A Catechism of Sanatanaryadharmasara. 
Karmaprasna. Part I. In Canarese. n. p., n.d. 
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C. V. Krshadcharya. Sadvruttanughthanam. Part I. An 
Introduction to Sadvrutta Ratnavali. In  Canarese. 
Bangalore. 1907. : 


J. Aprameya Iyengar, Tattva Sara Sangraha. Parts I, II, III 
and IV. In Canarese. [Madras?] 1910. 


Pandit Szvanath Sdstri, M. A., The Mission of the Brahmo 
Samaj or Theistic Church of Modern India. Second 
Edition. [Calcutta ?] 1910. 


0. Hayavadana Rao, B. A. B. L, New Indian Tales. 
Nineteen amusing and instructive tales. Madras 


[1910.] 


M. K. Gandhi. A sketch of his life and work. Madras. 
[1910 ?] 


V. Subba Adyar, A Manual of Engineering (For Police 
Officers.) Madras and Bangalore. 1910. 
Chhagnalal G. Kaji. Philosophy of the Bhagavad-Gita. 


An exposition. Vol. I. (Ch. I to VI.) Rajkot. Samvat 
1965. A. D. 1909. 


N. B. Srinivasaiengar, M. A. The Aryan Prayer-Book. In 
Samskrt. (With an English Translation.) Parabrahma- 
stutih. Tentative Edition, Bombay, 1902. 


N. B. Srinivasaiengar, M. A. The Aryan Prayer-Book. In 
Samskrt. (With an English Translation.) Parabrahma- 
Bun. Second Edition (Revised and Enlarged.) Bombay, 
905. 


R. Narasiiga Row, The Bhagavad-Gita or “The Celestial 
Song”. <A true literal Translation with Notes and 
Argument. Kumbakonam. 1909. 


Olga Calvari, Karma. Seconda Edizione con correzioni ed 
aggiunte. (Biblioteca “ Ultra,” No. 3. Rome, 1910. 


Dr. J. C. Daji. Practical Hints for would-be Vegetarians. 
A lecture. [In Gujrati.] Bombay, 1910. 

Abdul Razak Sahib, Lecture, in Urdu, on Islam, n. p» 
n. d. 

C. M. Fernando, The Calculation of the Cycle Year. [Extr.] 
[Colombo.] 1906. 

The Congress, Conferences and Conventions of 1909. A col- 
lection of the Presidential and inaugural speeches... 
containing also the resolutions passed... Madras. [1910.] 

Swami Baba Premanand Bharati. Light on Life. Five 
Spiritual discourses. Madras. [1910 ?] 


E. B. Havell. Essays on Indian Art, Industry and Educa- 
tion. Madras. [1910 ?] 
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Elisabeth Severs. The Ways of Love. London. 1909. 
H. L. W. C. Brünhilde. A Psychological Study (No. vii.) 
London. 1909. | 
Prof. Raphael Dubois. La création de l’ être vivant et les lois f 
naturelles. (Discours.) Lyon. 1904. 
Thos. M. Johnson. Proclus’ Metaphysical Elements. (Stoicheió- 
sis theologiké.) Translated from the Original Greek. 
Osceola. Missouri. 1909. 
| 


Augusto  Agabiti. La vivisezione (tortura di animali e 
scempio di coszienze.) Rome. 1910. 


Piccoli Dott. Ettore e Romano Attilio. I nuovi Orizzonti 
dell’ Igiene. Versione dell opuscolo del Dott. Enrico 


Lahmann: Verso la vita secondo natura connote e aggiunte 
dei traduttori. Milan. [1909 ?] 


D. A. Courmes. La Bhagavad Gita (Le chant du Seigneur) 
traduit du Sanskrit par Annie Besant et Bhagavan Das. 
Mis en frangais, sur la version précédente. Paris. 1910. 


José Granés. Labor Teosdfica. Estudios metafisicosociales. 
Barcelona. 1909. 


Simeon. Six articles on God, Man and the Bible. Melbourne. 
1909. 


lOrg Aveust, 1910. JOHAN VAN MANEN 


] ———— 
Printed by Annie Besant, in the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras, and published for 
tho Editor by the Business Manager, Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S. 
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Old Diary Leaves 
By Henry Steel Olcott 


The True History of the Theosophical Society—1875-1892. 


In four volumes. 


Vol. I. 16 illustrations and facsimiles of great interest. 482 pages 
and index. Price Rs. 4/8 or 6/- 


Vol. II. 9 full page pictures of Adyar Headquarters. 476 pages 
and index. Price Rs. 4/8 or 6/- 


Vol. III. Deals with Coulomb Conspiracy and the S. P. R. Report. 
440 pages and index. Price Rs. 4/8 or 6/- 


Vol. IV. First Impressions of Annie Besant, Deaths of H. P. B. 
and Subba Rao. 514 pages and index. Rs. 4/8 or 6/- 


Cloth bound uniform; a// the four volumes available. 


If you want to understand H. P. Blavatsky and the nature of 
her mission, if you want to know of the life-work of H. S. Olcott, 
if you desire to learn of the marvellous growth of the ‘Theosophical 
Society, if you are anxious to acquaint yourself with facts about the 
great Adepts and Mahatmas of the Himalayas, read these enchant- 
ing volumes. No history has been written with greater accuracy ; 
no historian has been more faithful to Truth than Col. Olcott. 
Mr. W. T. Stead said of the first volume: * A remarkable book 
about a remarkable woman. ‘This is the real Mme. Blavatsky,” 
and that could be said of all the volumes in reference to the res- 
pective subjects treated in each. 


The Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S., India. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ADYAR LODGE OF THE 
Theosophical Society 


No. I. 
Price Re 1/- or 1/6. 


If you have not got a copy, procure one at once 
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The Manager 


Theosophical Publishing Society 
BENARES CITY 


begs to draw attention to the following new publications: 


Rs. 4. 
The Way of Initiation, by Rudolf Steiner, Ph. D. T. Ee 12 1[9 
The Stanzas of Dzyan (Reprinted from the Secret Doctrine)  ... 0 12 
The Life of John Dee, by Wm. Alex. Ayton Soc cod" 
Fragments of Thought and Life, by Mabel Collins... ^ ELO 
The Wedding Song : of Wisdom, by G. R. S. Mead .. 2 NOBLE 


Mysticism, by Mary Pope 

The King Predestinate and three other stor ies, , by Michael Wood 
Wagner's Tristan and Isolde, by Carl Reinheimer 5 
A Child’s Story of Atlantis, by Wm. Kingsland 

Parsifal, by Arnold S. Banks 3 

Theosophical Society and its Aims, by H. S. ‘Olcott 

Theosophical Catechism o 

In the Fire of the Heart, by R. W. “Trine 

Gitamrta Bodhini 

The Awakening of Faith, by T. Suzki 

Karma (in Hindi) 

From the Caves and Jungles of Hindustan, by E p. Blavatsky 
Meditations, by Alice C. Ames x > 

A Guide to Theosophy, by Ernest Wood : 

Autobiography (new Edition), by Annie Besant 

Buddhist Popular Lectures, by Annie Besant 

Occult Chemistry, by Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater 
Letters from a Sufi Teacher, by Baij Nath Singh 

Hinduism and India, by Govinda Das 

Convention Lectures of 1908, by Miss L. Edger 


IN THE PRESS. 
Saddarsan (in Urdu) part IT. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS of Mrs. BESANT 
from AUSTRALIA 


wre 
oo 


An Excellent Likeness ‘nace 


PLEASE SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE POST FREE 


POSTAGE ox ALL BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, ETC., EXTRA. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. 


25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Yery important work by Dr. ALBERT CHURCHWARD, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., 
F.G.S., etc, Author of "The Origin and Antiquity of Freemasonry,” etc. 


THE SIGNS AND SYMBOLS OF PRIMORDIAL MAN. 


Being an Explanation of the Evolution of Religious Doctrines from the Eschat- 
ology of the Ancient Egyptians. Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 25s, net. 


TUTTLE’S ARCANA. 


Annotated by Dr. E. DENSMORE, Author of “ Sex Equality,” etc., etc. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


SOLUTION OF THE UNIYERSE’S RIDDLE, 
By JACQUES COHEN. Crown 8vo, paper boards, ls. net. 
THE INNER LIGHT. 
A Study of the Significance, Character, and Primary Content of the Religious 
Consciousness. By ARNOLD WHITELEY, M.A. (Cantab.), D.D. (Lond.). 
With Introductory Note by ALFRED, CALDECOTT, D. Litt., D.D., Prof. of 
Moral Philosophy, King's Coll., London. Crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 
KANT’S PHILOSOPHY AS RECTIFIED BY SCHOPENHAUER. 
By M. KELLY, M.A. M.D., late Major R.A.M.C. Crown 8vo, cloth 2s. 6d. 
KANT'S ETHICS AND SCHOPENHAUER'S CRITICISM. 
By M. Kelly, M.A. M.D., late Major R.A.M.C. Crown Svo, cloth 2s. 6d. 
THE REFLECTIONS OF LICHTENBERG. 
Selected and Translated by NORMAN ALLISTON. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 


ASTROLOGICAL BUREAU 


I have secured secret hints by which I can convince the 
sceptic as regards the wonderful truths of the science. Data 
required: (1) Horoscope itself; (2) or the exact date of birth; 
(3) or the time of query ; (4) or the horoscope of the wife or son. 
Important events of whole life (past and future) Rs. 5 ; import- 
ant events of any ten years, Rs. 2; minute yearly events of 
the whole life, Rs. 25; monthly whole life, Rs. 100 ; any two 
queries Re. 1; lost horoscopes Rs. 5. Results sent by V.P. P. 
For Testimonials see The Indian Review. Pror. S. C. Muxerst, M.A. 
Author of Guide to Astrology, Karmatar, Sonthol, E. I. Ry. 


VEGETARIAN BOARDING HOUSE 
19, Norland Square, Holland Park, London, W. 


Three minutes from Holland Park Tube Station. Easy access 
to New Bond Street and the City. Short walk to Shepherd's 
Bush Exhibition. 


Terms moderate. Late Dinner 7 p.m. 


The Misses Blaekmore. 
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OLD DIARY LEAVES by Henry Steel Olcott 


The only authentic history of the Theosophical 
Society ; written by the President-Founder with charac- 
teristic sincerity and with full knowledge of the events 
which he details. Vol. IV just issued contains an ac- 
count of the Deaths of H. P. B. and of Subba Rao, First 
Impressions of Mrs. Besant, The Avenue Road Household, 


The President-Founderès Journeys to Japan and Australia, 
Hypnotic Heperiments in France, etc. A fascinating and 
inspiring volume, with six half-tone illustrations. No 
member of the T. S. should fail to read Old Diary Leaves. 


Now available Vols. I, III and IV (Vol. II out of print). 


Price 6/- net. post free. 


THE SEVEN RAYS OF DEVELOPMENT 
by A. H. Ward 
Deals with the different ‘Rays’ along which the 
Monads in evolution are progressing ; students will find 
this essay suggestive, helpful, and interesting. 
Price cloth 1/- net. Limp Leather 2/6 net. 
POSTAGE 2d. EXTRA 
AN EXPOSITION OF KARMA 

i by Brother Atisha. 

Deals with the Law of Karma from the standpoint of 
Northern Buddhism, and brings out many points which 
are by no means precisely familiar to readers of the ele- 
mentary treatises on the vast subject. 

Price 1/-net. Cloth. By post 1/2. 


The Theosophical Publishing Society 


161, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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ISIS UNVEILED by H.P. Blavatsky 
A MASTER KEY 


TO THE 
Mysteries of Ancient and Modern Science and Theology 
In two volumes. Vol. I. Science ; Vol. II. Theology. 


This first, and enormously important work of Madame Blavat- 
sky, the precursor of The Secret Doctrine, has been long out of print 
and difficult to obtain. The T.P.S. has decided to republish it 
without any abridgment and it will be ready in September. Re- 
set and printed direct from new type on good paper, with ample 
margins, and handsomely bound, it will be a great improvement 
on the old American edition and yet it will be sold at the 
E aa MODERATE PRICE OF ONE GUINEA net, instead of 
35/-. 


THE PHYSICS OF THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


i BY WILLIAM KINGSLAND 


In this important work the information concerning the 
phenomenal given in the Secret Doctrine and in other Theosophical 
works, is gathered together and collated so as to compare it with 
the more recent results of modern science and it is shown in 
what respects recent discoveries have been largely anticipated 
by and are confirmatory of Occult Science. Price Cloth 3/6 net. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THEOSOPHICAL TERMS 


One of greatest desiderata of the ‘Theosophical student for 
many years has been a full glossary of terms and it is with great 
pleasure that the T.P.S. has been enabled, through the placing 
of asum of money at its disposal for the purpose, to arrange for 
the publication of a work which was very carefully prepared by 
the late Mr. Powis Hoult of Dublin. This book is now ready and 
consists of 170 pages, demy 8vo, well printed in three varieties 
of type, for clearness of reference. There are some 2,700 
terms from the Sanskrit and other languages explained, and in 
many cases quotations made from standard Theosophical works in 
elucidation. This book will be an indispensable adjunct of every 
Theosophical Library and student’s table. Price 5/- s 


THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


161, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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IN PREPARATION 


VOLUME SIX 


OF 


Alan Leo’s Astrological Text Books 


TITLE: 


The Key to “Your own 
Nativity " 


Price 10/6 


This will be the most remarkable Astrological book ever 
published. Order the earlier volumes and be up to date 
in Astrological matters and become your own Astrologer 


« MODERN ASTROLOGY "' Office, 42 & 43, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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VITALITY, HEALTH, PHYSICAL AND MENTAL, ASSURED 


It is now possible to obtain a complete camping outfit, of tent, 
ground sheet, cooking apparatus, and everything necessary, 
weighing only seven pounds complete. This can be carried any- 
where with complete comfort and no worry about railway, luggage 
vans, or parcel express, with absolute freedom to follow your own 
sweet will and be quite independent of hotels and boarding houses. 
The whole outfit can be easily carried in a haversack on your 
back. Write for illustrated booklet “Lightweight Happiness,” 
sent post free. 


LANGDON & SONS, LANGDON BUILDINGS, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


BOOKS THAT WILL HELP YOU. 


Speech-Reading for the Deaf—not Dumb. By A. J. Story. 
Speech-Reading constitutes the best “ aid " for the very Deaf 
and the totally Deaf, and every Deaf person who desires to 
get back to the level of his non-deaf fellows should study this 
art. The Author of Speech-Reading is one of the foremost 
authorities on the Education of the Deaf, and his book is the 
first complete and practical guide to Speech-Reading yet 
issued. Price 5/- net. By Post 5/3. 


Love and Parentage. By Wirriaw PLATT. 
This is a work giving the practical ideal of Love and Marriage. 
A book bound to help and inspire, and destined to work 
good in a vital sense. 2/6 net. Post Free 2/9. 


Marriage. By Arnoutp CnossnEv. A clean wholesome book of 
modern ideas for modern people. Contents: Preparations 
for Marriage, the Consummation, Pregnancy, Painless Delivery, 
the Baby, Baby Ailments, Domestic Economics. Price 2/9 
post free. 


Self-Confidence, Will-Power, and Success. By Paur Dane. 
A treatise on new lines, designed to help those lacking in 
self-confidence and will-power. Price 3/9 post free. 


Health’s Highway. By R. J. Mrcrepy, a complete, concise and 
common-sense guide to perfect health and all-round fitness. 
By far the finest book on the subject yet issued. “ It is 
something quite out of the ordinary." Pall Mall Gazette. “ The 
most convincing treatise on the subject of Health that has 
ever been written." Nottingham Guardian. Price 3/9 post free. 


The Esoteric Teaching of the Gnostics. By Frances SURVEY, 
with five spirit drawings, in color of the human soul. Price 
3/9. post free. 
LONDON: 


YELLON, WILLIAMS & CO., LTD., Celtie Press, 43, Chancery Lane. 
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The Theosophist Office 
PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS 


ADYAR, MADRAS, S., INDIA. 


Gems from the East | Path to the Masters of Wisdom 
| A sequence of quotations from 
Bx H. P. BLAVATSKY | q ds 

Mrs. Besant's writings, arranged 
A Birth-day Book with a wis-| for the help of aspirants 


dom-jewel for each day of the year NEW EDITION 


Re, 1/14. Excellent binding | Cloth, Annas 12 post free 


> x an ae E DE s E 


The Science of Social Organi- 
£ x A Memorable Address 


sation. Bv Buacavan Dås | Jnaugural Address of the Presi- 
Convention Lectures of 1909 dent Founder of the T. S. Deliver- 
| ed on 17th November, 1875. Every 
member of the T. S. should study 
this. Price 2 Annas. 


360 pp. crown 8vo. 
Rs. 2/8 or 3/6, postage extra 
Indian Edition Re. 1/8. | 


Australian Lectures of 1908 
NEW EDITION | 


By Annie Besant 
Companion volume to 
CONTEN'S : 
Four Great Religions i mo 

7 I. T'heosophy and Christianity 


(Re. 1-8 cloth, As. 15 board) II. Do we Live on Earth again? 


The Religious Problem in India | III. Life after Death 


By ANNIE BESANT IV. The Power of Thought 


V. The Guardians of Humanity 
Treats of: ISLAM, JAINISM 
VI. Nature’s Finer Forces. 
SIKHISM, THEOSOPHY i 
"Valuable for Beginners. Rs. 1/8 or 
Re. 1/4 cloth, As. 15 board ^; » ~ 2/- postage extra 
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INFORMATION FOR ENQUIRERS 


The Theosophical Society was formed at New York, November 17th, 1875, and. incor- 
porated at Madras, April 3rd, 1005. Lt is an absolutely unsectarian body of seekers after 
ath, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavoring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared objects are: ~ : 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction 
of race, creed, sex, caste or color, 


Seconn.—l'o encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and science. 
Tuirp.—To investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent in mau. 


Enquiries may be addressed to the Recording Secretary, Theosophical Sucibty; mane 
Madras, S., India, or to any one of the following General Secretaries: 


E 1. America : Dr. Weller Van Hook—103, State Street, Chicago. 
3 9. Great Britain Mrs. Maud Sharpe —106, New Bond Street, London, W. 

E. PED Mr. Jehangir Sorabji—Benares City, U. P. 
CO Australia es Mr. W. G. John—132, Phillip Street, Sydney, N. S. W. T" 
5.. Scandinavia . Lieut, Colonel Gustaf Kinell, Engelbrechtsgatan, 7, Stockholm, 
6. New Zealand |... Dr. C. W. Sanders—351, Queen Street, Auckland. [Sweden. 
7. Netherlands © Mx A. J. Cnoop-Koopmans—Amsteldijk, 76, Amsterdam. 
8. France es M. Charles Blech—59, Avenue de la Bourdonnais, Paris. 
9. Italy : Prof, O. l'enzig—1, Corso Dogali, Genoa. 
10. Germany 0 Dr. Rudolf Steiner—17, Motzstrasse, Berlin, W. " 

3 1l. Cuba Mr. Rafael de Albear—A partado, 365, Havana. < à 
12. Hungary eo Mr. Lipót Stark —LE, Zsigmondutea, 1, Budapest. f = | 
13. Finland Mr. Pekka Ervast—Aggelby. 
LE Russia .. Mme, A. Kamensky—Ivanovskaya 22, Petersburg. : 
15. Bohemia es Herr Jan Bedrnicek—Kr-Vinohrady, Cermákova ul 4/ LET, Prague. 
16. SouthAfrica  , Mr. ©. E, Nelson, —P.O. Box 1012, Johannesburg, ‘Transvaal. 
17. Scotland es Mr. D. Graham Pole, 130, George Street, Edinburgh. 3 


— In South America and Spain the following are the Presidential Agents : 
South America —Commandant F. Fernandez, 2927, Calle Cardoba, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Spain—Setnor Don Jose Xifré, 4, Rue Aumont-Thieville, XVIT. Paris. 


1 Tue TnEosoPHICAL Society is composed of students, belonging to any religion in the 
world orto none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by their wish to 
emove religious antagonisms and to draw together men of good will, whatsoever their 
igions opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share the results of 
“their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, but 
— 4 common search and aspiration for ‘ruth. They hold that Truth should be sought by 
"study, by reflexion, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth asa — 
‘prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They consider that 
lief shonld be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should — 
ton knowledge, not on assertion. They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, | 
tasa privilego they bestow, but asa duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, - 
to punish it. They see every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom, and 
prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice to proselytism, Peace is their wateh- | 
3 ord, as Truth is their aim, e 


X 


'"HEosoPHY is the body of truths which forms the basis of all religions, and” ; 
not be claimed as the exclusive possession of any. It offers a philosophy which rende 
intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolutio Rs 
uts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident in an endless life, opening the x 
ofa fuller and more radiant existence, li restores to the world the Science of the Spit 
g man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants. 
ines the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hiddcn meanings, 

g them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justified in th E 


& 


of the Theosophical Society study these truths. and Theosophists en 


ery one willing to study, to be tolerant. to aim high, and to wor ` 
comed as a member, and’ it rests with the member to become a 
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A new book by C. W. LEADBEATI 


THE INNER LIBE 


A Series of Theosophical Talks at Adyar i 


True thoughts, good thoughrs, thoughis fit to treasure up 


Robert Browning 


D—————————— M 


CONTENTS: IL Phe Great Ones and the Way to AMEN 
Ife Religion. - ILE The Pheosophical Attitude. IV. "Phe 
Planes. ‘ Vez The co and his Vehicles. A lul lu ë 


Beowrme hight is thrown on the various religions oi 


Word, melding. Hindüisu, Buddhism and Christ 


Dhe Occult: view of Sin, Prayer, The Triple Spirit, The Anag 
Mysteries, Castes, Spiritualism, Brotherhood, Ascéticistmi mai 


^ c 3 35 vay 3x33 X 
«Personality; Sleep, Somnangbulism, Tobacco and Aleghol;etege 


'This-is-a book that every Theosophist should study anda 


Theosophical Library should be without it. Order without dek 


3 


* Demy Svo, 520 pages, handsome cloth binding 


4-8. 


Cheaper Edn. 4/- Rs. 3. Postage ext 


6/- Hs. 
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| PRINCIPAL PERIODICALS IN ENGLISH : 


The Theosophist | 
(With which is incorporated Lucifer, founded by H. P. BLAVATSKY.) 
Founded by Il. P. Blayatsky and H. S. Olcott ; Edited by Annie Brsaxr, P.T.S. 
Published at the Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S., 12s. or (India) Rs. $, 


in advance. 


The Adyar Bulletin 


The Journal of the Non-Organised Countries, edited bv ANNIE BESANT, P.T.8. 
Published nt the Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S., 9s. or Rs. 2, in advance. 


Theosophy in India 


The Monthly Organ of the Indian Section, Benares. Subscription Rs. 3 or 4s. 


The Theosophie Messenger 
The Monthly Organ of the American Section, 103, State Street, Chicago, 
U S. A. Rs. 3-6. 
The Vanan 
The Monthly Organ of the British Section, 106, New Bond Street’ 
London, W. Rs: 2. 
Theosophy in Australasia 
The Monthly Organ of the Australasian Section, 132, Phillip Street, Sydney, 
N.S, W. Rs. 4-8. 
Theosophy in New Zealand 


The Monthly Organ of the New Zealand Section, 351, Queen St., Auckland, Rs. 3. 


The South Afriean Bulletin 


The Montbly Organ of the South African Section, P. O. Box 644, Pretoria. Rs. 4-8. 
The Central Hindu College Magazine, Benares City, Re; 1— 


The Lotus Journal (for Young People) 
42. Craven Road, Paddington, London, W. Rs. 2-10 


i The above Magazines, and all new books announced in them, may be sab- 
seribed for or ordered through the Manager of the Theosophist Ollice, Adyar. 
E 2z 1 : à 


SHORT FORM OF BEQUEST 


orporat ed 


* T give and bequeath to the Theosophical Society registered and ine à 
to be paid 


at Madras, India, April 3rd, 1905, the sam of . . . s. s. os i 
within . . . . months after my decease (free of duty) exclusively out of such 
part of my estate not hereby specifically disposed of, as I may by law bequeath te 
charitable. purposes, and I hereby charge such part of my estate with the snid sum, 
and I direct that the receipt of the said Society as povided for in its rules shall he à 
sufficient discharge for the said legacy.” : 


p à : 
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Lhe Theosophical Society, as such, is not responsible for amy opinion or 
declaration in this or any other Journal, by whomsoever expressed, unless contained 
in an official document. : ; 

: Communications should be addressed to the Editor, Adyar, Madras, S. Rejected MSS. 
Gre not returned. No anonymous documents will be accepted for insertion. Writers of 
published articles are alone responsible for opinions therein stated. | 

Permission is given to translate or copy articles into other periodicals, upon the sole 
condition of crediting them to the T'heosophist. x 3 

Only matter for publication in the Theosophist should be addressed to the Editor. Business 
letters should invariably go to the “ Business Manager ". = 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION 
Single Copy. Annual Subscription. 


iR oriana EE EET ETE TEE EET TT T TETTE 12 as. 8.8.» 
IUIS TC Ts eer cscinse sees cca, 26 OCB) A O AAA $3 X 
All other countries Lisi) "SESS Sh. 12. 


The half-yearly Volumes begin with the April and October numbers. All Subscriptions 
are payable in advance. Back numbers and volumes may be obtained at the same price. 

- . . Money Orders or Cheques for all publications should be made payable only to the 
Business Manager, Theosophist Office, and all business communications should be addressed to 

1 at Adyar, Madras, B. It is particularly requested that no remittances shall be made to 

ividuals by name, as the members of the staff are often absent from Adyar on duty. 

! Subscribers should immediately notify any change of address to the Business Manager, 

o 80 that the Magazine may reach them safely. The Theosophist Office cannot undertake to 

h copies gratis to replace those that go astray through carelessness on the part of 

‘subscribers who neglect to notify their change of address. Great care is taken in mailing, and 

copies lost in transit will not be replaced. * 


‘The Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S. 

__ Theosophical Publishing Society, Benares City. 

Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond St., London W. 
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NEW BOOK. <> 


BY 
ANNIE BESANT 
Popular Lectures on Theosophy 
A book for beginners 
A book for all. 


Price Re. 1. or 1s. 4d. 


THE THEOSOPHIST OFFICE, Adyar, Madras, S., India. 


BADGES & REGALIA 


Talismanic Jewellery. 


Charms Keepsakes 
and Birthday Talis- 
mans, based on Occult 
and Astrological condi- 
tions prescribed by the 
Ancients, made up as 
Pendants, Brooches, Rings, Pins, Bracelets, etc.  Desigus and 
estimates sent on receipt of particulars of requirements. If desired, 
customers’ own Gems used, or own ideas carried out. 


W. T. PAVITT : 17, Hanover Square, London, W. 


Agent for India : 
J. FLEMING, 39, Dhurumtolla Street, Calcutta. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


ON 'THE WATCH-TOW ER 


UR Seventeenth (or it may be eighteenth) National 

Society has been formed. For the past two years 
‘bonnie Scotland’ has been wishing to stand on its own 
feet and to guide its own affairs; for Edinburgh is a 
real metropolis, not a provincial town, and it is the 
intellectual centre of Scotland, with a life and a spirit 
of its own, and it is to Edinburgh, not to London, that 
Scotland looks for leading. Our Edinburgh Lodge is a 
very large and a. powerful one, and has had to support 
what has been virtually a Scotch Headquarters, We 
have now seven Lodges in Scotland—four in Edinburgh 
two in Glasgow, one in Leven 


and two more in course of 
formation, and our Scotch brethren feel that they are strong 
enough to hold their own. ‘The General Secretary of the 
Theosophical Society in Great Britain has done all she 
could to facilitate the change, and the Executive has glad- 
ly issued the necessary charters. l have to-day—March 
3rd, 1910—signed the charter for the new National Society, 
and we have now the ‘Theosophical Society in England south 
of the Tweed, and the Theosophical Society in Scotland 
north of that historic boundary. Mr. D. Graham Pole, a 
very well-known Scotch Mason, is the first General Secretary 
for Scotland, and the interests of the Theosophical Society 
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should be very safe in his hands. A most vigorous propa- 
ganda is beginning, for the first time in Scotland, and the 
Good Word is to be carried all over the land. May the bless- 
ing of our Leaders be on this youngest child in the Theo- í 
sophical family. 

x % 

I went to visit the Ramakrshna Students’ Home at 
Mylapnr on March 9th, and found it to be a very useful 
and well-conducted institution. It was founded in 1905, 
and began in a building given free of rent by Dr. M.C. 
Nafjunda Rao, Colonel Olecott’s old friend. ‘The students 
are selected from orphans in necessitous circumstances, who 


show promise of bright intelligence, and these lads are 
trained in neighboring High Schools and Colleges, receiving 
their religious and moral education in the Home. No 
married student is admissible. It is an admirable charity, 
and with more funds could extend its work. A Svami of 
of the Ramakrshna Mission is the teacher and responsible 
head. 


* 
*ox 


The Times of India prints a statement from the Hon. 
South-well Fitzgerald, who said that a friend of his, 
Mr. Claude G. Sawyer, joined the S. S. Waratah at Sydney as a 
passenger for England, but left her at Durban in consequ- 
ence of a dream. He saw a man in his cabin with a 
long sword, holding up a blood-stained cloth, and placing 
the sword between Mr. Sawyer and the cloth. The man 
appeared thrice, and Mr. Sawyer left the ship when she 
touched at Durban. Three days after his landing he had 
another dream, in which he saw the Waratah in a heavy 
sea; she partly rose to a big wave, turned on her starboard 
side, and disappeared. The ship has not been heard of, and 
is supposed to be lost. 


* 

xx 
There is to be an International Exhibition in Brussels 
this year, open from May to November, and the famous painter, 
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"Jean Delville, has been chosen as President of the Lecture 
Committee, which is charged with the duty of organising a 
series of lectures on Theosophy, to be delivered in the 


Belgian capital during this period. M. Delville has issued a s 


circular inviting the lecturers of the European nations to 
take part in this valuable propagandist work. A splendid 
Hall in the Palais des Arts has been reserved for the 
lectures, and the series will probably be opened in July or 
August. We cordially wish the movement the 
deserves. 


success it 


It is very lamentable to hear that the Japanese—hav- |) 
ing proved to the world that  non-flesh diet maintains | 
stronger and more enduring bodies than those nourished 
on flesh—are now on the way to lower the national 
strength and to introduce a whole crop of diseases by 
taking up beef-eating. Dr. Edal Behram, who learned of this 
unfortunate decision from H. 


till 


E. the Japanese Consul in 
Bombay, has been combating this idea, and wrote to me 


to give an opinion upon it. I wrote in answer: 

In answering enelosed you have only to point out that the 
Japanese without beef, out-marched the Muropeans in China 
who were beef-fed; and that they showed more endurance than 
the Russians, though the latter were beef-fed aud the Japanese 
were not. They will undermine their strong bodies by-fall- 
ing into the error of flesh-eating which is at the root of 
s0 many diseases in Europe, aud which is invariably followed 
by the taking of alcohol. Meat is a stimulant, and, in the 
re-action which follows its use, alcohol is craved for. 


"s 
— BH! 
Nene ne ere ene n À!À 7 


The Consul has promised to send to H. I. M. the 
Emperor of Japan two addresses which summarise the evils 
of flesh-eating. Dr. Edal Behram is acting as Hon. Secre- 
tary of the T S. Order of Service League for the promo- 
tion of temperance, mercy and morality. 


* * 


I attended the other day the Annual Meeting of the 
Madras Society for the Protection of Children, held at 
Government House, H. E. the Governor in the chair. The 
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Society is in its infancy, but has begun its work on useful 
and well-chosen lines. It has opened a Home for destitute 
d. children, and is taking waifs and strays off the streets 
and providing for them. I was invited to join the Committee, 
but felt that I could not give the time which alone 
would justify the acceptance of so responsible an office. 
So 1 contented myself with becoming a member. There is 
one terrible evil existing in southern India—it may exist 
elsewhere, but I have met it only here—the dedicating of little 
girls to certain temples, a euphemism for saying that they 
are given to a life of prostitution. ‘This abomination can 
be dealt with best by Hindüs, as its mingling with religi- 
ous rites makes it difficult for non-Hindüs to attack it 
without rousing religious antagonism. I know that th 
retort may be to this condemnation: * At least we do not 
throw our prostitutes on the public streets and leave them - 
to starve, as you English do.” That is true. But ill- 
behavior in England does not excuse ill-behavior here, 
although it should make us modest in our disapproval of 
our neighbors. 


i. in the Bancroft Road Library, Mile End, London. The 
following extract will interest our readers; after -spea 
of Colonel Olcott’s great work in Ceylon, he. went on tc 

* Central Hindü College, aud said: F: 


At their anniversary mecting, the Commissioner of Benares, 
Mr. Lovett, congratulated. them on the discipline of the college 
and the efforts made to build up character. In particular, he 
praised the success of the athletic games. The college is be- 
coming a national institution, known and loved by the Hindiis, 
2 . aud the culmination of Mrs. Besant’s hopes will be reached 
re . . . o H 

when an Indian University, the plans for which are now well | 
ou foot, has been established. f P 


A Text Book of Hindüism was drawn up an sent fi 
criticism to the leading exponents of Hindüism, and it is no 
winning favor in schools all over India, as a statement 
Hindüism in which all the different sects can agree. = - 
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Surely in this work of uniting the different sects in Buddh- 
ism and  Hindüism, by writing a broad and simple outline of 
the religion upon which all can agree, a useful object-lesson 
has been afforded which might be profited by in the acute 
difficulties in religious education in our English schools, which 
have by no means been solved. 


x" 

Mlle. Nina de Gernet writes, with reference to a remark 
quoted in a Theosophist review, that India was behind “even 
Russia” as regards children's books: “Young Russia has a 
literature for children for the last hundred years at least, 
since Novikoff’s times. And it knows all about English 
books too, from Walter Scott to Alice in Wonderland, and 
now it often reads them in the original." 


* 


Dr. Talmage Doren, “a well-known American educational- 


ist and teacher,” says the American correspondent of the 
Daily Telegraph, “ startled his congregation lately by stating 
that every human being has an ‘aura’ or ‘halo’. Dr. Doren 
thinks that physicians will be greatly aided in their attempts 
to diagnose diseases, when they can see the aura. He had 
himself sometimes suffered great discomfort by sitting next 
a person whose aura did not ‘match? his own." "This is all 


uite true, but, somehow, it does not strike us as new. 


x% 
In the Theosophist of December 1890, the President- 
Pounder printed a prophecy of cataclysms by Dr. Buchanan 
from the Arena, an American magazine. He remarked that 
as Adyar is not included in the area of destruction, the 
Theosophist of 1913 will have a chance of recording the 
. fulfilment or non-fulfilment of the prophecy. ‘The troubles 
are to begin on the Pacific coast; San Diego will suffer; 
there will be a tidal wave in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
Venezuela will suffer; New York and Jersey City will perish, 
and the lowlands of the Atlantic coast are not safe from 
905 onwards; the Mediterranean coast will be convulsed; 
ome, Naples, Cairo aud Alexandria will suffer; the bed 
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of the Suez Canal will be washed out; war will break out 
about 1915, and there wil be two years of sanguinary 
revolution, overthrowing all the thrones of Europe except 
the Turkish (!). So far there have been the San Francisco 
earthquake, the tidal wave at New Orleans, the earthquake 
of Messina. Let us see what the next five years will bring 
forth. 

We have been having a remarkably successful series of 
six popular Theosophical Lectures at Headquarters, the 
audiences growing with each lecture till the large Hall was 
crowded. ‘The lectures have been printed each week in 
the Adyar Popular Lecture Series, Nos. 9 to 14, and will be 
issued immediately as a bound volume under the title, 
Popular Lectures on Theosophy. No. 8 has also been published, 
and is the lecture which closed the last Convention: The 
Work of the Theosophical Society in India. Members would 
find this a useful pamphlet for wide distribution. 

x% 

There is a very pleasant featurein which South India 
is different from the North, at least from the United 
Provinces, and—I have been told by a high official who had 
lived in both—from Bengal. The race distinction is much . 
less prominent. I lately went to a garden party given by 
the Sheriff of Madras to meet H. E. the Governor, and was | 
most pleasantly surprised by the social atmosphere which 
prevailed ; there was no constraint, but a friendly mingling of 


all the guests. 


*% 

Some of our readers may have noticed the Jingle 
*Rddhis and Siddhi’ in ‘lukaram’s Abhangas. As  Rddhis 
was new to me, I asked its meaning from the Director 
of the Adyar Library. Dr. Schrader says that “both the 
words mean success, prosperity, welfare, etc," and that 
here and there in the Brahmanic literature Rddhi: appears 
“to mean aishvaryam, but it is evidently not used in the. 
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plural and as a synonym of Siddhi:, ‘occult powers’. The 
Koshas, at least (Amara, Shabdakalpadruma, Vashaspatya), 
know nothing of such use. But in the literature of 
Northern Buddhism, Rddhi: does occur as a synonym of 
Siddhi: in the said meaning. It is the Samskrt equivalent 
of Pali Iddhi: (Samskrt r being represented in Pali by a, 
i or u). In the Voice of the Silence, which is doubtlessly 
a Mahayanist work, liddhi and not Iddhi should be ex- 
pected. The latter is probably only due to H. P. Blavat- 


) 


sky's Sinhalese reminiscences.’ 


* 
* * 


There was a splendid meeting at the Banqueting Hall, 
Government House, Madras, on March 16th, on behalf of 
the Madras Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, H. B. Sir Arthur Lawley, the Governor of Madras, 
presiding. The chief speech of the meeting was placed in 
my hands, and the audience was very sympathetic. The 
Hon. Mr. Justice Krşhņasvāmi Iyer made a very useful 
speech; the other speakers—the Hon. Mr. Muhammad E 
Abdul K. Basha Sahab, Rao Bahadur G. Narayanasyami 
Chetty, the Hon. Mr. Justice Abdur Rahim, and the Hon. 
Mr. T. Richmond—by previous arrangement generously giy- 
ing their time to myself—merely moved and seconded the 


, resolutions in their names. Two lads, E. Bartley and 

N. Muniappah received respectively a gold and silver 
medal for essays in the Prize Competition. The Governor 

made a short and eloquent speech—for Sir Arthur Lawley 
j is an effective public speaker—and urged especially the 
| need for training children in thoughtful consideration for 
] and kindness to animals. He expressed his sympathy with 


the good work which is being done by the Hon. Mrs. Charlton, 
in inaugurating the Imperial League for the Protection of 
Animals, and cordially wished her success. The Hon. Sir 
C. Arnold White, the Chief Justice, made a good little 
speech in conclusion, and a most successful meeting was 
thus brought to an end. One feature of the Society’s 
work is especially praiseworthy—it seeks to educate more 
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A than to punish, and gives prizes to cartmen and others 
for well-cared for animals. 


oe Atthe above meeting H. E. Sir Arthur Lawley referred to 
Í | our President in eulogistic terms thus: 


Indeed what can I add to the stirring words of Mrs. 
Besant's which we have just listened to? You know the quality 
of her matchless eloquence, and it needs no reminder from me 
to remind you that her voice is never raised save to move her 
hearers to some nobler impulse, to some loftier ideals, to some 
higher plane of thought. In the name of the Society I should 1 
i: f- fj. like to thank her for the splendid address which she delivered 

to us and I hope that it will not only stir the hearts, as it 

must have done, of every man and woman in this Hall who 

heard it, but 1 hope that her voice will ring loud and clear 
| far beyond the walls of this Hall, that it may move many and many 
\ a man and appeal to him to come in and help us in this 
i great work. 


The Chief Justice in the course of his speech said : 


- I should like first of all to re-echo what the Governor 

+ has said with reference to Mrs. Besant, and I should, as the 

President of the Society, express the deep sense of obligation 

which we are under to her for her intensely interesting and 
eloquent, and, at the same time very practical address. 


* 
* * 


= On 17th March the foundation-stone of the new Stu- 
è dents’ Quarters—the gift of our good friend Mr. C. R. Harvey 
. —was well and truly laid with due Masonic Rites 
~ by the Very Illustrious Sister Annie Besant 33°. It was 
ll o'clock in the morning—a very auspicious hour astro- 
logically ; a full report of this with the horoscope cast by — 
Mr. Alan Leo will be published in our next number. 

The President left for Benares on the same day. 


B. P. W. 
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LATEST FROM THE EDITOR 
Calcutta, 19th March 1910 


An unexpected pleasure fell to my lot on March 
19th, passing through Calcutta. I had occasion to visit 
Government House, and was told by Colonel Pinhey, the 
Private Secretary to His Excellency, that he had to at- 
tend the Durbar, at which the recently discovered relics 
of the Lord Buddha were to be handed over by H. E. to 
the representatives of Burma, who will guard them with 
reverent and fitting care. Colonel Pinhey was good enough 
to take me with him to this historic ceremony, and, after 
a courteous greeting from H. E. Lady Minto a place was as- 
signed to me. The proceedings were brief, but stately. 
After the Burmese Envoys had been presented, the fortun- 
ate discoverer, Mr. Marshall, the Head of the Archeologic- 

. al Department, read a statement as to the history of the 
. precious relic. The Viceroy made a short speech, saying 
that he felt this relic should not go outside the Empire, 
and that Mandalay, the capital of Burma, a Buddhist 
country, seemed to be a fitting place for its guardianship. 
He then stepped down and, lifting a large golden platter 
which bore a golden casket, he presented’ it to the 
Burmese Envoys. 


#% 

To the ordinary eyes it was merely a brilliant gathering— 
high officials of State, the Representative of earth’s mightiest 
Empire, the Envoys of an ancient land, the ‘committal of 
a relic of the Founder of a great Religion to His modern 
followers, a number of gaily dressed ladies and gold-laced 
officers. But to the inner eye it was: the vision of a per- 
fect life, a humanity flowering into the splendor of a Divine 
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utter renunciation; wave after wave of wondrous magnet- 

ism swept through the room, and all faded before the 

: deathless radiance of a Life that once wore this dead 

a fragment, which still rayed out the exquisite hues of its 

Owner’s aura. A scene never to be forgotten, a fragment 

of heaven flung down into earth. And the actors therein 

all unconscious of the Presences in their midst! 
«x 

Jt was over, and one tumbled back to earth, to friend- 

ly greetings from one and another. I was glad to meet - 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the Lord Chief Justice of the High : 
Court of Calcutta, whose name is so often mentioned with 
love and gratitude by Indians as a man whose flawless 
impartiality and utter absence of race-prejudice is one 
of the assets of the British Empire in India. I had 
i the honor also of a short talk with H. E. the Viceroy, 
‘í; urbane and gracious as ever, as cool and far-judging a 
‘| brain and as warm and strong a heart as Providence gives 
| for the rulers in great Empires when their sway is to 
‘be secure. Why does not England take advantage of such 
; . a son, and leave him here to finish the work so splendidly 


posta, 


begun ? 


Ss - 


Se 


* 
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THREE MONTHS IN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS NEAR MADRAS 
ny 
RApuA Bar (H. P. D.) 
(Continued. from p. 699) 


CHAPTER V. 


Of the ‘Todas in general and the Mala-Kurumbas and 


Badagas in particular.—A leaf out of the story of Dr. Chareot’s 
activity. 


Facts are dangerous enemies, 
difficult to conquer. 
Alfred Russel Wallace. - 


Sfar as we could gather, the Todas have nó concep- 

tion of any deity ; they even reject the devas which are 
worshipped by their neighbors, the Badagas. ‘They possess 
nothing analogous to our ideas of religion, therefore there 
is nothing to be said about it. ‘The conclusions drawn 
from the Buddhist teachings cannot be applied to them, 
for although the former contains no conception of any 
deity it possesses a very complicated philosophy, while no 


one knows anything of a philosophy of the ‘Todas, if any 
such exists at all. 

. How is it then that the 'lodas possess such exalted | 
nceptions of morality, and that they practise the abstract — 


Tn inslated from the German version published by Arther 1 


German readers may obtain this book from the Jaeger’sche Verlags 
na ig, Ed. 
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consider seriously the hypothesis of that missionary, who 
declared the Todas to be the remnant of the ante-diluvial 
family of Enoch, “which is free from sin". As far as we 
could ascertain the Todas have peculiar conceptions about 
the life after death. Being asked what was in store- for 
the Toda when his body had been turned to ashes on 
the funeral pyre, a 'l'eralli answered as follows: 


“His body will grow out of the ground as grass 
and nourish the buffalos. But his love for children and 
brothers will transmute itself into fire, and soar up to the 
sun where it wil burn as an eternal flame warming the 


buffalos and the Todas." 


“But does only the love of the Todas burn there?" 


objected some one. 


“Yes,” replied the 'leralli, “for every good man, be 
he black or white, is a "loda. Wicked people feel no love 
and therefore they cannot be there." 


We have here a piece of materialism combined with 
something of the transcendental  mysticism of the Rosi- 
crucians, and a fragment of the views of life of the old 
Egyptian  Hierophants. ..... Où la philosophie va-ťelle 


se micher ! 


In the spring of every year one clan of the Todas 
after another goes on pilgrimage; they ascend the summit 
of the Dodabetta where the ruins of a temple of Truth 
are said to be. There they hold counsel and confess to 
one another their voluntary and involuntary sins. It is said 
that during the first years after the advent of the English, 
they used to make sacrifices on these occasions. For the 
concealing of truth (direct lying is entirely unknown) they 
sacrificed a buffalo-calf, for a feeling of anger towards a 
brother a whole buffalo. Sometimes blood from the left 
hand of the sinner was sprinkled over the buffalo. ' 


——— 


1 Taken from the book by Captain Harkness, published in 1837. We 
could not find the ruins of the said temple. Mrs. Morgan is of opinion 
that the author mistook the Badagas for the Todas, < 
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All these ceremonies and fragments of a philosophy, 
obviously kept secret if existing, will lead the student of old 
Chaldean, old Egyptian, and even of inedieval magic to be- 
lieve that the 'l'odas knew something about Occultism, though 
its whole system may not have been within their reach. 
It is only this system—divided from time immemorial into 
black and white magic—that can afford a logical explana- 
tion of so enviable a respect for truth and morality among 
a semi-savage tribe, which knows of no religions and which 
finds no examples of these virtues in the neighboring 
people. Our opinion, which has now grown into an unshaken 
conviction, is that the ‘Todas are somewhat degenerated 
and perhaps semi-unconscious followers of the old doctrine 
of white magic, while the Kurumbas are the despicable re- 
presentatives of black magic, or sorcery. he following may 
serve as an example. 


It is easy to quote the statements of men, well-known 
in history aud literature, from Pythagoras and Plato down to 
Paracelsus and Eliphas Lévi, who have devoted themselves 
exclusively to the study of this ancient science and who 
declare with one voice that white or divine magic is un- 
attainable for him who is subject to any vice; nay, who 
has the very smallest tendency to any given vice. Truth- 
fulness, purity, love of one's neighbor and perfect seltless- 
ness are the first and indispensable qualities of a magus. 
“Only the pure in heart can see God," is an axiom of the 
Rosicrucians. It follows from this that magic has never 
been something supernatural. 

The Todas are well acquainted with the science of 
healing. Patients are brought to their ‘Verallis, who cure 
them. Mostly there is no secrecy made about the methods 
employed. The patient is laid in the sun with his back to 
it, and has to remain in this position for several hours. 
Meanwhile a soothsaying Toda passes his hands gently over 
the invalid’s body, and describes with his wand unintelli- 
gible figures on different parts of it, especially on the 
diseased ones; he also breuthes on him. Vinally he takes a 
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bowl of milk, mutters something over it, blows upon it and 
makes the patient drink it. Exactly the same ceremonies and 
customs are employed by sorcerers and witches in our own 


country. In almost all cases the patient is cured, if the Toda | 
undertakes the treatment. But that they rarely condescend 
to do. They would not, for instance, for anything in the 


world, touch a drunkard or a sensualist. ' We heal by the | 
love which emanates from the sun," they say, “and this ! 
, A ME 


love reaets not on depraved persons." 


In order to discern a wicked, or, as they express it a 1 
depraved, person from a good one all the patients brought 
to them are laid down before the buffalo who leads the 
herd. If the patient is to be accepted for treatment 
the buffalo sniffs at him; if not, he becomes infuriated, in 
which case the patient is quickly removed and sent away. 


In all times white magicians and their followers, the 
theurgists, have sternly interdicted conjuring the spirits of — — 
the dead. “Do not disturb the soul in its slumber, do not | 
call it back, lest on its return it takes something earthly 
with it,” says Psellius in the Chaldean Oracles. Now, the 
Todas believe in something which survives the body, witness 

i the fact that they prohibit the Badagas from having any 

& intercourse either with bhütas (ghosts) or Kurumbas, which 
latter are ill-famed as great necromantists.: In this respect 
Professor Molitor makes a very just remark on page 285 of 

ác. his book, Philosophy of History and Tradition, where he says: 


3 Only a conscientious study of the traditions aud legends 
" of all nations and races will induce modern science to a right 
m valuation of the old doctrines. (He further says:) Amongst 
n these doctrines and mysteries there must be room for the an- 
ix * cient magic, which even the prophet Daniel studied and which 
e has ever been of a twofold nature: one divine, the other 
demoniae, which word is equivalent to sorcery. By means of 
divine magie man seeks to communicate with the spiritual and 
invisible world; by means of demoniac magic or sorcery he 
attempts to gain power over the living and the dead. An 
adept of white magic is engaged in good and benevolent work ; an 
adept of black magic bears only inhuman and devilish horror 
in his mind. . 
+. 

In this passage the reverend bishop points out very cle 

ly the difference between the Todas and.the Kurumbas, as 
Bri, << t 


Bra uh. 7 c d 
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- the modern mediums, who are unconscious necromantists and 
sorcerers, if they are not charlatans or humbugs. 


Suppose one should be willing, for the sake of the 
materialists, to reject the hypothesis of white and black ma- 
gic—how then could one explain the mutual relation of 
the ‘Todas and the Kurumbas, and the weird but very real 
incidents which happen in connexion with them? Why do 
the ‘Todas cure their patients by day and in full sunlight, 
while the Mala-Kurumbas perform their malignant con- 
jurations when the moon is shining? And why do the 
Kurumbas live in such dread of the Todas? They fall to 
the ground, as if in epileptic fits, if by chance they meet 
a Toda, when gathering herbs. Why indeed! The ‘Todas, 


i b. 

[ it is well-known, are so meek that they would not hurt 
a dog that had bitten them—if it were possible for any ani- 
. mal to injure a ‘oda, which it is not. I can vouch for 


this, for [I have observed it myself. Many sceptics, believ- 
ing neither in black nor white magic, bear witness to the fact. 


Several authors have commented upon it. The missionary 
Metz writes as follows on the subject: 


The Todus wield a certain weird power over the Kurum- 
bas which constrains these latter, against their will, to obey 
them. When one of the dwarfs happens to meet a "loda, he 
falls to the ground as if in an epileptic fit and wriggles like 
a worm; he shakes awe-stricken, evincing symptoms of moral 


rather than physical fear. ...... Whatever he may have 
been engaged in when the other approached. ..... it will 
hardly have been anything good ...... the Toda has but to 


touch him, or point with his bamboo rod in his direction to 
make the Kurumba bolt head over heels. Generally he tumbles 
in doing so and falls to the ground, where he remains in a 
condition of dead trance until the Toda has gone. I have my- 
self often witnessed such cases.” 


In his diary, The Vet in the Nilgiri, Evans mentions 


This tribe is divided into several branches all of which go by tbe 
dame of Kurumbas on account of their dwartish stature. The Nilgiri tribe 
is therefore called Mala-Kurumba—Mala-Kurumba means ‘thorn-dwarf ° 
(Mala=thorny bushes; Kurumba=a dwarf) and refers to the fact that 
Uns tribe has chosen us its abode the most impenetrable parts of the 
gle where tho bushes prevail. 


? Reminiscences of niy Life amongst the Todas, p. 114. 
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the same fact and supplements the statements of Metz. 
He says: 

After the Kurumba had regained consciousness, he began 
to move in a snake-like manner, making for some herbs which 
he tore with his teeth out of the earth and devoured wholesale, 
while rubbing his face on the soil. This latter procedure was 
hardly calculated to enhance his innate charms, as the Nilgiri 
soil is largely interspersed with iron and ochre, the traces of 
which are not very easily removed. When my new acquaintance! 
therefore rose again on his legs, and began to stagger to and 
fro, like a drunken person, he was besmeared all over with 
red and yellow spots like a clown. 

I may be permitted to state some further facts. As 
already mentioned, the ‘Todas possess no arms to protect 
themselves against the attacks of wild beasts; nor do they 
keep any dogs to warn them of approaching dangers. Despite 
all this no one in Ooty can remember the case of any Toda 
having been killed or wounded by either elephant or tiger. 
Though it happens in rare instances that one of their buffalo- 
ealfs is torn to pieces, their grown-up buffalos never are. 
Nor does it ever happen that a Toda woman or child is 
carried off by a tiger. To appreciate this latter fact fully 
it must be remembered that even now, in the year 1883, 
when the Blue Mountains are thickly populated and covered 
with settlements, hardly a week passes without some person 
being killed by a tiger, and that the inhabitants of the 
district are wont to consider that one-third of their horses 
and cattle is the inevitable prey of the striped lord of the 
woods. Coolies, shepherds, children, and even grown-up 
people live in continual danger of a sudden and painful 
death by meeting some blood-thirsty tiger or an infuriated 
elephant. The Todas alone can quietly sit the whole day 
long on the borders of the jungle, sure of being safe from 
any attack. d 


How is this well-established fact to be explained? 
* Qhance!" people say, as they usually do when they can- 
not explain a thing. A strange “chance” indeed which 
happens for sixty years at a stretch under the eyes of 
ERO a NENNEN 
1 A Kurumba who had tried to rob the author. 


~ 
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the British rulers. Of course, it is well-nigh impossible to 
give any evidence for the occurrence of these facts before 
the advent of the English, but since then they are proved 
beyond doubt. Pledged statisticians have registered the 
facts adding some charming nonsense to it. Thus we read 
in the remarks on the statistic. tables of the year 1881: 


The ‘Todas are :almost(?) never attacked by wild beasts, 
which is probably due to some specific odor of their own 
which repels the animals. 


How very sagacious! 
y g 


The hypothesis of the specific odor deserves to be 
immortalised in golden letters! Sad indeed that pledged sta- 
tisticians prefer such specific nonsense to a theory which 
overthrows their system. 


The reverence and awe which the Todas inspire in all 
the Nilgiri tribes is explained by these facts, which are in- 
contestable, and the Europeans who try to shut their eyes 
to them act like the ostrich which thinks it is not seen 
when it buries its head in the sand. As the Mala-Kurumbas 
dread the Todas, so the Badagas adore them. When meeting 
a Toda, going on some peaceful errand, with nought but 
his bamboo wand in hand, a Kurumba falls involuntarily 
to the ground terror-stricken, while a Badaga does so 
voluntarily, prompted by love and reverence. When a 
Badaga sees a Toda at a distance he prostrates himself, 
silently waiting for his salutation and benediction. And 
thrice-blessed does he deem himself if his demi-god slightly 
touches his head with his bare feet, drawing at the same 
time some figure in the air, comprehensible only to the 
prostrated devotee. After such a little episode, as Captain 
O'Grady puts it, “the ‘Toda proceeds on his way with 
the lofty and passionless demeanor of a Greek God ". 


L Now, what do the British think of this reverence, 
bordering on fanaticism, which the Badagas have for the 
Todas, and how do they explain it? Oh, quite naturally 
and simply. ‘They reject as a silly fairy-tale the original 
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legend, the cause of the relations between the two tribes 
in the far off days of Lanka, and explain the legend in 
their own way. ‘Thus Colonel Marshal has for instance the 
following passage in his book on the ‘Todas ; when dealing 
with this subject he says: 

The feeling of reverence which the Badagas show for 
the Todas is very curious. The more so as according to statistics 
the Badagas from the beginning outnumbered the Todas 
in the proportion of eleven to one; this ratio has now 
risen to ten thousand to seven hundred. But no one can talk 
the Badagas out of considering the Todas as supernatural beings. 
The plain fact is that the Todas ave physically giants whereas the 
Badagas, though strong and muscular, are but of medium size: 
herein lies the whole secret. ” 


No, certainly not! 


This explanation is devoid of sense. If it were true, 
the feeble and small-statured Kotas and lrulas ought to rever- 
ence the Todas even more than the Badagas do, and yet 
they do not. ‘They respect them highly and stand on good 
terms with them, but no element of worship enters into their 
feeling. One must know the past history of the Badagas 
in order to get at a clue; by this we do not mean to say 
that one must implicitly believe every word they tell us. 
We are rather of opinion that the difference in the feelings 
of the Badagas and the Kotas and Irulas is explained by 
the fact that the Badagas are after all Brahmanas (however 
low and degraded they may be), while the Kotas and Trulas 
stand on a level with the Pafüchamas (Pariahs). Like the 
Indian Brahmanas of pre-Musalmàn times, the Badagas know 
many things which are unknown to other people. In the 
next chapter we shall speak of this secret Brahmanical 
knowledge; for the present we want to deal with the Bada- 
gas and their religion, which is full of surprises, like every- 
thing else in the Nilgiri. 


(Lo be continued) 
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JN the history of the ages, many lands have contributed 
I to the Calendar of Saints, but few have a more inter- 
esting candidate for the ‘honors of the altar, than the sun- 
. set land of California. This devotee of the Master Jesus 
is known as the ‘ Holy Man of Santa Clara,’ for it was 
at the Mission of Santa Clara, situated fifty miles south 
of San Francisco, that he spent thirty-six years of his life 
in self-renunciation and service. EM. 


MN 
M 


— Who, or how many Theosophists, living in this ‘Golden — 
(IER Xu 8 


State’ of California, either now or in the great days to come, ^ — 
ep 5 . . ilc as M s 
will equal in zeal and self-abnegation this humble son of 

D 


a . . . . T. JS 
Spain, who gave, in unstinted love, a long life in service ———— 
to his Master ? "X ee 


at £ a 2 
"The hour is at hand, the opportunity is here, for just E 


Such. marked zeal and service to our Masters. 5 
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Father Junipero Sera was the first Franciscan mission- 

i ary who came to Alta, or Upper California. ‘he Mother 
| Ee Church of Spain had appointed him President of the future E 
Missions of this far-away land. He arrived at San Diego 

Bay in 1769, aud there, with the aid of a few brother 
Franciscans and a small band of soldiers, he founded the 

first of twenty-one Missions. ‘These became the foundation 

a of civilisation on the Pacific Coast. History gives the in- 


zA formation that the eight years preceding the discovery of 
E * ' gold in California, in 1848, was the golden age of the 
z Californian natives. It was during this period that the 


^ Missions were established by the united efforts of the 
voluntarily poor Catholic friars. Many of these land-marks 
are in existence to-day, and they are deeply revered alike 
by Californians and pilgrims. It is stated that one hundred 
and forty-six Franciscan priests, without any worldly com- 
pensation whatsoever, devoted themselves to the arduous 
task of endeavoring to lift the California aborigines to the 
plane of Christianity. 

Fifty per cent. of these apostolic laborers paid for their 
zeal by the loss of their lives. As Theosophists let us 
remember these facts, and do and dare as bravely as they 
did to be light-bearers. Friar Engelhardt of California, who 
is an authority on the founding of the Missions, relates 
that among those who volunteered for this life of hardship f 
Ne and self-denial in the missionary field of California, the - 
name of Friar Magin Catala stands conspicuous for zeal, 
n sanctity, and an uncommonly long term of activity in one. 


t toil and delve in His name. 


> Santa Clara valley lovely as a maiden basking fair, ! 
With her bright-hued robes about her and disheveled sun-lit hair; 
Valley reaching to the southward from the broad majestic bay, 
Whose name tells the world the story of Saint Francis’ early sway. 

. . . . . D' fao . . . . . . . . . 5 . . oo te) O 
Where the soft airs drift luxurious, perfumed from a thousand s 
Till the drunken senses murmur: “Tis the Garden of the Gods”. 
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ai a 

= which has been a favorite shrine for learning for many, 

many years. On a magnificent marble slab adorned with 

gold letters, which covers Friar Magin’s tomb on the 

Gospel side of the altar in the old Church at Santa | 

Clara, may be read this inscription : 

Sacred to the Memory of Padre Magin Catala, O. F. M. born - 
at Montblanc, Catalonia, Spain, A. D. 1761. Became a Franciscan 
at Barcelona, A. D. 1777. Arrived at Santa Clara, July, A. D. 
- 1794. Here he toiled, prayed and suffered for 36 years. Died 
in the Odor of Sanctity, November 22, A. D. 1830. Beloved of 


God and men, “ Whose Memory is in Benediction”. Hcclestasticus, 


xlv. i. 

Thus at the early age of sixteen years, this devotee 
sought refuge from the allurements of the world, and enter- 
ed the Order of Friars Minor. His name appears for the 
= first time in the baptismal record of Santa Clara on Monday, 
September 1794, when he baptised a male infant. Accord- - 
ing to the records of the Mission during thirty-six 
years of Friar Magin’s administration, five thousand persons 
were baptised, of whom comparatively few were white 
. people. 


The so-called Act of Secularisation of 1834 brought 
about the utter destruction of the power of the Missions, 
but fortunately the holy man did not live to witness this 
a ultimate -ruin. His death occurred in November 1830, after 
two years of intense suffering. 


It is related that when the tolling of the bells announc- 
ed his death, immense crowds of people hastened to the 
mission from every quarter in order to venerate the body 
of the holy missionary. The people manifested great grief 
and cried aloud: “The Saint has left us.” Such was the 
n pinion of the multitude long betore his death, on account 


1 great difficulty in officiating at the funeral, owing to 
his own sorrow and the unchecked emotious of the people. 


"355 PEST 
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obtain some relic or memento. With knives and scissors the — — 
throng went to work, cutting pieces from the habit until the 
body was almost nude. Nor could the two ,lathers who 
were present prevent the pious vandalism. Another habit 
was procured, but after awhile nothing was left but shreds. 
Not content with this, one man took from the hands of 
the dead priest the crucifix which during life Friar Magin — | 
had generally worn on his breast. Others appropriated the | 
sandals. Soldier-guards were called into the church, and 
the priest begged the people to allow the burial to proceed. 
He promised that every one should receive. some token 
of the holy man. The coffin was then closed and lowered 


into the tomb prepared for it. 


Many are the remarkable tales told of miracles which 
have been performed in the good lius name. “We all in- 
voko the soul of Friar Magin in every necessity, and we 
are always relieved," the people would say in reply for 
an explanation of their devotion to his memory. Anything 
that had been used by him was confidently applied in sick- 


ness and always with satisfactory results. 


The “making of a saint" involves years of patient 
research and canonical investigation. In 13882—fifty-two 
years after the death of the holy man—His Grace the Areh- 
bishop of California made inquiries at Santa Clara with 
regard to the formalities that must be observed in the 
process of beatification. ‘he Jesuit Fathers of that place 
petitioned His Grace to institute the canonical investigation. 
They feared that unless a decided step were taken, the 
memory of their “Saint’s virtues and labors would be lost 
and his fame decline”. In time, and in compliance with 
prescribed formalities, the Archbishop appointed a canonical 
investigation, a proceeding which requires great labor and 
care on the part of the investigators. The result of two years 
of diligent work—from 1882 to 1884— was taken to Rome by 
the Archbishop Alemany. He reported that the ‘Sacred 
Congregation of Rites’ had found the evidence to be good, 
but -desired corroborative testimony. 


| 


f 
i 
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Several times during intervening years, the advance- 
ment of the cause of the saintly Friar was left in abey- 
ance, until, in 1907, interest was again revived. The 
Jesuit Fathers that year had the remains of Friar Magin 
transferred from the unmarked grave to the foot of the 
Altar of the Crucifix, where he had passed so many hours 
in contemplation and prayer for its people. In 1908, after 
regular communications, the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
having again examined the testimony obtained in the form- 
er process, decided to advance the cause of Friar Magin 
by ordering the process ‘de non Cultu'. This is in order to 
prove that no public cult had been accorded to him, con- 
trary to the Decree of Pope Urban VIII. A decree from 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites was issued in November 
1908, requiring that a call for the writings of Friar Magin 
should be read from the pulpit of every church in the Arch- 
diocese, which was accordingly done. lhe last testimony 
in his favor was received at the secret session which re- 
viewed the case in January 1909. ‘The last open session 
was heldin February 1909; documents were sealed and 
sent by a messenger to Rome, where they now repose 
with the Sacred Congregation of Rites. After a rigid ex- 
amination, if it is found that everything is in keeping 
with the many formalities prescribed ; if it is proved be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, that this “servant of God’ 
absolutely practised the theological, cardinal, and other vir- 
tues ip a heroic degree, then His Holiness the Pope may 
elect to confer upon Friar Magin Catala the title of * Vener- 


able” which, however, “entitles to no such veneration as 
is accorded the Blessed Saints ". 7 

After this examination, if it is proved that two un- 
questionable miracles have occurred through his intercession, 
then the beloved Friar may receive beatification—but this 
is far from canonisation. ‘lhe Catholic Church holds high 
its standards of sanctity. Unless it is proved conclusively 
that the candidate for the altar excelled in the exercise of 
the theological, cardinal, and other virtues, alleged miracles 
have uo particular merit.’ 
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priest was dead. 
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It may be interesting to note the list of required | 
virtues which the devotee must have practised in so emi- 
nent a manner and degree. ‘I'he theological virtues consist 
of Faith, Hope and Charity, the Love of God and the 
Love of the Neighbor. MS cardinal virtues are Prudence, 
Justice, Fortitude, and Temperance. ‘he religious vows 
are Obedience, Poverty, and Chastity. 


The last virtue demanding special consideration is 
Humility; it is the spiritual key-stone which supports the 
cardinal virtues. The good Friar certainly possessed abound- 
ing faith, for didhe not sacrifice everything that the world 
and human affections cherish, for his religion ? He aban- 
doned: parents, worldly comforts and prospects, mother 
country, and the beloved solitude of his monastery, 
in order to bring the knowledge of Christianity to the 
rude, dull and unappreciative Indians of California. We 
are told of his prayerful journeys to the mountains and 
deserts in search of heathen natives, in order to gather 
them beneath the Cross of Santa Clara. He was never 
free from pain, suffering excruciatingly from acute rheu- 
matism and other maladies. In the last years of his life he 
could scarcely walk, nevertheless he insisted on visiting the 
sick, walking any distance in order to administer the Sac- 
raments, to give consolation, or to provide the necessaries 
of life. When too infirm to ascend the pulpit, he sat in 
a chair at the railing and preached with his usual fervor. 
lt is said that his voice was sonorous, and that he spoke 
with all the conviction and fearlessness of an apostle. Tes- 
timony was given that on some occasions he fainted in 
his chair while preaching, and that the emotional congre- | 
gation would weep and wail for fear that their beloved - 
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in Spanish: “When, O my God, shall I see Thy glory ? 
How much longer shall my banishment last in this valley 
of tears?” The one who heard this was awe-stricken at 5 
a the answer, which was heard distinctly coming from the 
Cross: “Soon thou shalt see God in glory." At the foot 
of the large Crucifix, which has now become famous, the | 


zealous Friar sought inspiration for his sermons, guidance 
through all his trials, spiritual comfort for the unruly of 
his flock, strength and faith to persevere, and rest for the 
worn and suffering body. Instead of retiring to his cell, 
he would frequently spend the night before the Crucifix, 
lost m meditation. 


The Indians and Mexicans firmly beheved that these 
nightly vigils were not without wonderful occurrences. The 
following statements concerning the miracles which the 
Friar performed have been critically examined and found 
to be true. 


A deposition was given to this effect: that on one 
occasion while Friar Magin was journeying with two guards 
and two Indians through a dry country in the hot season, 
the men complained of thirst. The Friar told them to 
go to a certain spot which he indicated, and there 
they should find water to drink. The astonished natives 
declared that there was no water in the whole region. 
The Friar, nevertheless, directed them to refresh them- 
selves with the water which they should see flowing 
from beneath a rock. Still incredulous, .but to con- 

. vinee the Friar that no water existed in the vicinity, 
the men obeyed the directions. On reaching the place 
they fonnd the rock and the water flowing forth from 
beneath it. Soldiers and Indians alike were amazed, as 
no one had ever heard of the presence of water in that 
“locality. -On the return trip the guards and Indians went 
to the identical spot, but there was no sign of either rock 
or water. 
One summer there was a plague of grasshoppers which 
veloped the fields and orchards in Santa Clara Valley. 
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The afflicted people appealed to Friar Magin for help. He 
asked that some of the insects be brought to him. When 
he saw them he said: * Let us go into the church.” There 
he put on his stole, recited some prayers, and then ordered 
the grasshoppers to be taken back to the place where they 
had been caught. No sooner had the little creatures been 
set at liberty in the field, than all the grasshoppers rose 
in a body, and flying away plunged into the sea. On the 
next day the beach for three or four miles was covered 
with dead grasshoppers to a depth of about three feet. It 
is related that the people again sowed their seeds and 
obtained a good crop. ‘This was a notorious fact. Seven 
or eight witnesses swore to the truth of the miracle. 


Another witness under oath stated: “One year, about 
1823 or 1824, the whole valley was suffering from a 
great drought. It had not rained during the entire 
preceding winter, nor in the spring that succeeded it. 
About 5,000 sheep perished. In other places the people 
suffered similarly. The inhabitants, therefore, asked Friar 
Magin for relief. He invited all the people to join him 
in prayer for rain. It was the month of April. A day 
was set apart for a solemn procession to beg Heaven for 
pity upon the people. After Holy Mass, during which 
Friar Magin preached, the procession set out from the 
church and wended its way through the publie road 
(called the Alameda) almost to San Jose, and then tur- 
ned back. The great Crucifix, surrounded by many burn- 
ing candles, was borne in the procession. When the 
praying multitude had reached the last station of the Way 
of the Cross, erected along the Alameda, a black cloud 
was seen far away in the mountains to the west. It grew 
larger and wider and approached rapidly. When we were 
about 300 or 600 feet from the church, the rain began 
to fall in torrents, and it was accompanied by a heavy 
wind. We boys wondered greatly that the candles which 
we bore: were not extinguished by the wind, but kept on 
burning. Much rain fell for seven or eight days. ‘The 
water in the streams rose so high that many people could 
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not go* back to their distant homes for some time. The 
fields were again ploughed in May, grain was sown, and a 
good harvest was obtained. I remember this well, for I 
was about fourteen years old, and was one of the boys 
that carried candles.” Holy Scripture says: “In my name 
they shall cast out devils.” Friar Magin evidently possess- 
ed this wonderful power, for it is related that on many 
occasions, like a magician, he exorcised persons and places 
reputed to be possessed by evil spirits. 


«To one indeed by the same Spirit is given the word — 
of wisdom ... to another prophecy.” El .Profeta, the Pro- 
phet, as this good man was generally called, made his 
predictions while preaching from the pulpit or the altar- 
rail during Holy Mass. 


A witness testified that one day her nephew started 
out to catch a horse with a lasso, when his mother said 
to him: “Don’t go out. Friar Magin announced to-day that 
a man and his horse would be killed.” The son paid no 
attention to the warning. In throwing the lasso both horse 
and rider were tangled up, and both fell so unfortunately as 
to break their necks. 


One day Friar Magin informed his people in church 

that his own mother had passed away in Spain. About 

— six months later the news arrived from Spain that the 

holy man’s mother had died just about the time that he 
; had announced it iu church. 


In the latter part of the Friar’s life he constantly 
| reminded his flock that: “Another flag will come from 
the Hast and the people that follow it will speak an 
altogether different language, and they will have a different 
religion. ‘These people will take possession of the country” E 
and the lands. He predicted that a large city would 
rise on the bay of San Francisco, great houses would be 
< erected, and the people would be wealthy; but when the 
- prosperity of the city should be at its height, then it  . ; 
-would be destroyed by earthquake and fire. T 


A 


4 
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Qo 


He, who had so accurately on a hundred occasions, 
predieted the death of parishioners, was well aware of the 
day and hour of his own death. After having delivered 
an excellent sermon, one beautiful day he said to his at- 
tendant: “My time has come. I am going up above; in 


3 


a day or two I shall die.’ 


The next evening he said: * Watch the sky, and when 
you see the morning star appear let me know." The two 
pious Indian attendants who had kept the vigil of the 
night came to hin and said: “Father, the morning star 


has appeared." “Then please call Father Jose to come 


and pray over me," were the last words recorded of him. 


At the present time there are those who firmly believe 
that Friar Magin intercedes for them, that death has not 
annulled his power to perform miracles. A Spanish woman 
at the investigation said: “He gives us everything we ask. 
When we lose anything that is necessary for us, we simply 

/ pray: ‘Soul of Father Magin, assist me,’ and we always 
recover it." At one time a great fire broke out in a field 
and consumed all the standing grain. ‘he people were 
terrified, but did all they could to check the fire with 
little or no results. The cross which the holy Father used 
to wear on his breast was placed in the direct course of 
the furious flames with the invocation: “Friar Magin, 
assist us.” ‘The records state that the fire immediately 


ceased. 


The Friar possessed the power of controlling the 
hundreds of undeveloped Egos who were in his charge. 
Probably he did not rule them in any more remarkable a 
;] manner than when he would appear before some culprit 
1 in his astral body, or make visible a thought-form. The 
guilty one wonld always be overcome with fear at these 


* apparitions’. : 


For instance: the Indians on one occasion were practis- — - 
ing witchcraft, when the Friar appeared among them, and 
so astonished and frightened them that they scattered in 


—-—— ——— ÉL 
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1910 
every direction. A brutal husband, while journeying from 
the Mission Dolores, San Francisco, to Santa Clara, amused 
himself by beating his wife, until she fell unconscious by 
the road-side. He continued on his way; when she revived 
she called the name of Friar Magin, and she stated that 
at once he appeared at her side, heard her confession, 


consoled and cured her, and disappeared. When the hus- 
band arrived at the Santa Clara Mission he paid his res- 
pects to the Friar, who asked him where he had left his 
wife. The guilty man answered that she had remained at 
the Mission Dolores. “Thou tellest a lie,” was the reply, 
$ and then the holy man reprimanded him severely. There 
are dozens of incidents falling under the head of miracles, 
visions, and prophecies, which are credited to the “Holy 
Man of Santa Clara”. 

A theologian has said: “It is not what we read of 
the Saints that made them Saints; it was what we do not 
read of them that enabled them to be what we wonder 
at while we read." Truly: “Only those actions through 
which shines the light of the Cross are worthy of the 
lite of the disciple.” 

Aveta H. 'AFFINDER 


LIFE 


Why is my heart so freshly: young 
When eyes grow dim with the mist of years— 
And then again so quickly wrung 

By thoughts that bring these idle tears? 

This yester eve, myself vexed, sigh ; 

For a song had made me strangely sad ; 

And now I ask myself: Oh! why 
I.am as reasonlessly glad ? 

Do these quick moods imply a stage 
Of childish youth, and foolish age, 
Or do they this sweet truth unfold 
That life itselPs nor young, nor old? 
MARGARET EAGLES 


| 
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We walked in the joy, the joy of the flesh, 

We broke the Law to obtain each whim; 

And old desires awoke atresh 

To lure us further away from Him. 

Across the Desert of Life we went, 

Set up in the waste a selfish tent, 

At every step He became more dim 

As closer and closer we wove the imesh. 
We made our Hel, as we now know well, 
By yielding our wills to the animal spell, 
And in the place we have made, we dwell. 


Obtained desires have lost their mask, 

For al are naked upon this Plane; 

|| And weary indeed is our age-long task 

| Of breaking the links of each sought-for chain: 

We crave for joys that we cannot win, 

—Lor what we desire needs Hesh to sin, 

So bodiless here we must remain, 

Unable to seize all that good which we ask. 
We look to Barth for the former mirth 
We cannot enjoy, till another birth 
Encloses our souls in a fleshly girth. 


The Light draws up, but the Dark draws down, 
The last we wish for—our joys are there: 
Let us be covered as King or Clown, 
So lone as our souls are not left bare: 
We shiver and shudder, for all around 
By Hells we have made is our vision bound; 
That all is illusion and all is air, 
Yo us is agony’s top-most crown. 
We have not the power to banish one hour 
Those giant sins that beside us lower, 
But in their grip we moan and cower. 


Up, up and up, we refuse to climb, 
i In the Light is not that which we wish to gain; 
i We long to re-enter the Plane of ‘lime, 
And there in the joy of the flesh remain: 
Ob for the pleasures that Life can give, 
To feel that we live, we Live, we LIVE, 
In spite of poverty, grief, or pain, 
Though He may call all our longings crime. 
But the Hells we throng we have built so strong 
That we must remain in them long, oh long, 
Tull we will the right, who have willed the wrong. 


(Given to) Fercus Hume. 
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ON IMAGINATION AND ITS VISIONS 


LYHOUGH the above expresses more truly than many 
A phrases the power we propose to deal with, a very 
large number of persons give it the sense of something 
unreal and childish, something therefore to be repressed or 
carefully stamped out by education (as if the life of the 
day did not do it even more effectually). Imagination—the 
arb of image-making, to give it, I believe, the accepted 
rendering—is often spoken of by those who know as the 
creative faculty, and it is just that which gives us our 
connexion with the ordinarily ‘invisible worlds? more than 
anything else. It is the medium through which visions of 
all degrees are reflected into the brain. But this is 
merely its secondary action, so to speak. It means pri- 
marily the illumination of the inner eyes, whereby the seer 
looks directly into higher planes, examining the ākāshic 
records for traces and complete representations of past, 
present, and future events. 


It is the organ which enables him to recognise his 
occult teachers, and to receive from them the teaching that 
he applies to earth’s uses; the link by which he realises 
his union with other personalities and ljgos, and is ena- 
bled to feel with them in their joys, sorrows and difficulties. 
Further, it is the talisman that puts a man in direct touch 
| with human genius in all ages, when reading a book, hear- 
1 ing music, or seeing a painting, where these speak to 
L the soul itself. 


That imagination requires evolving, training, even curb- 
ing, where the rest of the nature is not equally developed, 
none will deny. But as there are comparatively few who 
understand what it is, so are there few who welcome its 
‘presence. Rather do they fear that which they do not 
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comprehend, aud in this follow the universal method of 
receiving the mysterious and alien. 


Some time ago the writer was the recipient of an 
interesting letter from a young school-teacher and seer, in 
which he pathetically related how his pupils underwent a 
systematic process for crushing out all sense of the invisi- 
ble world. An essay sent up by a little boy to another 
class-master contained an account of a faerie in a flower. 


? exclaimed the offended sceptic, “that child- 


* How I wish,’ 
ren would write about what they see”—which, of course, 
was exactly what had been done! One can realise it all 
so well; the endeavor of these subtler beings to impress 
the children, in whom lay their chief hope, and the iron 
heel of materialism grinding out the beauty. Shall not 
those of us who know the truth defend it by the formation 
of a ‘Clan Cuchulain, for the express purpose of combat- 
ing those survivals of an atheistic community ? For imagina- 
tion, revealing that elemental world around us, is not only 
of the Divine; it is the Divine itself. 


This clan of its defenders should have as pledge of 
entry the maintenance of the Ancient Beauty in whatever 
sphere of work its members move, even to the cost of their 


own ease and joy in life. 


Those who were seers should, as token of their brother- 
hood, share among each other from time to time their 
visions and experiences in the subtler worlds, especially 
those in the region of the Dedannan, whether in poem, 
painting or simple narrative (according to capacity). 


Of those who have ‘passed’ all too soon, we think, 
from this field of labor, are there not among them some 
who would hail more possibilities of human vehicles to 
inspire and impart through ? 

Fiona Macleod, ‘who being dead yet speaketh, with 
what eager eyes does he not await the consummation of his 
dreams for mankind. One can picture him and his as 
looking with tender eyes on the child who is not sure - 
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that there are faeries, but who will not give up ‘ pretend- 
ing’ that there exist such. To what have we come in our 
vaunted modern ‘civilisation’ that such cases as this can 
exist? Take the little folk whom you ask what they would 
like to be. How they hasten to depict their dreams and 
yearnings—the remembrances often of what they were. One 
can gather the temperaments from these dreams. One Ego, 
with whom I am closely knit, desired long ago to be a 


‘minder cowboy, and 1l, with the long years of foreign 
travel and penetrations into other yet stranger worlds before 
me, had vision of becoming a great explorer. Thus work- 
ing by the springs of ambition, did that Inner Ruler lead 
through the maze of human life. 

It is all so very suggestive. ‘ Children's fancies ” some 
not necessarily. Hach 


one may say, “coming and going; ” 


has a long train of causes behind it, of which the out- 
flung words are merely the foam, cast by some gigantic 
wave of the shoreless ocean on the strand of this life. 


A little body I once knew had a whim, as it might 
be called, to give herself a name whereby she should be 
known—and known only—to “a Great Teacher who lived in a 
distant star”. Had she not some inkling of the “new 
name written in the white stone ”—which of a truth 
belongs to each one of us—the sign and seal of the 
Individual himself? But how many priceless opportunities 
do we lose in emphasising the unseen, not because of our 
own failure to realise, but owing to the insidious corruption 
of our mind bodies by the poison of a materialistic, though 
happily passing age, and the attitude of other minds 
around us, to whose worldly advantage it is to stifle the 
* abstract ’. & 

Mention was made in one of our magazines some time 
ago of the mother who answered her little son's delicate 


fancy of a well-nymph singing: “No, dear, it's only 
Water trickling ! ” à " 

To me that appears nothing short of vandalism, and 
that of a worse kind than that which laid low cities and 
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destroyed civilisations. 'l'he Vandals and Goths are among 
us to-day. They have merely transferred their activities to 
a subtler realm. 


My own babies are not allowed to hear aught which 
could blunt their pretty perception, dim their golden fancy. 
Those about them are very carefully watched, and the result 
is that they are growing up to realise the invisible as the 
natural, being taught to defend their faerie citadel against 
the persons who are so unfortunate as not to know their 
ignorance in attacking ! When he was but an infant of a 
few months old, how we used to watch our baby boy 
reaching out his little hands to the beings we longed to see, 
the small face puckering as one would evidently vanish, 
the smile returning as it flashed once more into view. Of 
curtains drawn back from the cradle by invisible hands, of 
a tiny white heather charm untied by no human fingers 


* miraculous’ 


and laid on our boy's heart ere a journey of 
escapes from death or serious injury, one might speak at 
length, heard of those who understand. Five years have 
passed since then, and now the names of ‘Father Sun’ 
* Father Wind’ and ‘Mother Earth? are household words. 
Do we not owe a debt of gratitude to the second when 
he helps our tricycles along? Then :*'lhank you, Father 
Wind;' and at sunset alone in a quiet field, what more 
fitting time to lift tiny hands ‘in the old salutation to the 
Sun-God and to Those who live in his radiant body. ‘Mother 
Moon’—why she gives us all our wonder-tales, and that 
dear old world of woods and hills; how could we fear 
the little creatures that nestle so confidently on her bosom ? 
At the long last, have we not each our own stars that 
we return to? Sirius, the home where the dogs go; Pisces, 
the place of the water-folk. Talking of that last, does 
not one experience something like a thrill of exultation, 
hearing as I did lately concerning a friend: “ She also 
knows the creatures of the sea!” and another: “ I have listen- 
ed to the sound of chariot wheels and innumerable tramp- 


lings on the shore of A—". 


/ 
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Out of many unforgotten days stands one spent with 
a girl who, if she had lived in the age that remembered, 
would have been guarded and treasured as a vestal, not 
forced to earn her living among materialists in a land 
that has no place for dreams or visions: “I see," she told 
me, *you have been with me in Greece . . . . when 
l read your poems, I knew. You called me and I had to 
come." And then in a perfectly sane, coherent fashion, 
she sat in the London drawing-room, weaving picture after 
picture, weird in their unearthly beauty, of Hellas (as I 
love to call it) and ancient Khem, not less dear ; till, with 
a sigh, we had to recall the every-day world of the twen- 
tieth century. In her, truly, Imagination performed its office— 
no shrunken, withered ghost, but a winged, star-eyed wonder, 
that caught about it a halo of other spheres. Had I not 
likewise seen that olden haunt, then unknowing the power 
or the truth ? 


Before me comes a scene of twenty years ago, when 
a girl.sat in the school-room bending over a manuscript. 
Round her grew the sunny skies and fragrant groves of a 
younger whiter world. To the strains of master-music uprear- 
ed the marble temples. In the doorway stood the snowy-. 
robed priestess watching. Further back there was a little 
child, who looked with awed expectation at the rock where 
Thunder lived. She remembers the Presence of Pan in the 


forest stillnesses; the voice of him that sang through the 
aureole of a recognised comrade of the past. But the 
friendly elemental in the old nursery gave place to fore- 
bodings and terrors. There was the shadow of the open 


door at night; always it seemed that if alone with it, some- 
one, something, would one day pass over the threshold whom 
she could nevermore bar ont. It was odd the sense of 
relief that the closing of this would mean. Not less grue- 
some was the fear of the Hairy Hand, that always lurked 
3 in the gloom, ready to grip her if she left her couch. 


. Poor little five-year-old maiden, whom the darkness 
ould suddenly immerse. “Pse got a creepy, shaky feeling 
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^ was the wail. “ A thing came 


as if Pse going to die,’ 
and told me if I ate this last piece of bread I should die.” 
Woven in with it all there were the darker remembrances 
of hunted fugitives flying by night through compound and 
jungle, only to meet at last the stab of the fanatic’s dagger— 
not an altogether unwelcome release after the din of mus- 


ketrv, the glare of burning bungalows for week on week. 


Nor did kindly death blot out these deeply stamped 
impressions. Long years after, when once more the Kast 
had claimed her, the clang of the anklets, the {fluttering 
saris of women at a festival stirred the lightly slumbering 
chord, awaking in a moment its full horror. Mutineers and 
their victims had vanished for half a century, but on the 
back of the carriage in the warm scented dusk of Agra, 
in the bazaar of Delhi, what and who again poised knife 
for the fatal thrust? 


It is a far cry from India to Ireland, and yet as I 
peu- these words from the heart of the last-named, I am 
glancing at two pictures in my room; of these—both from 
the hand of the artist-poet A. E.—one represents a Devi 
seen in the heart of a beech-tree, when passing through 
twilight woods long ago. She is crowned with light-rays 
that illumine the whole trunk as with moonshine, a blue 
cloak falls around her, the hem trailing off into radiating 
and many-hued masses of plumes. How many such abide 
in my, own green haunts, might I bnt behold! ‘The other 
guards the remembrance of two lovers seen in Faerie, fig- 
ures of some Heroic Age, the woman dreaming and lovely, 
clinging to a youth of fine proportions. The auras touch- 
ing one another are given in flakes of blended colors. It 
is difficult for some of us to realise that there can be so 
many people in the world with whom these encounters are 
not the normal course; yet the pathetic strivings of children, 
and of those older children who are young with the youth 
of the Gods, are reaching out to men the key of their 
awhile lost word, 
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Meanwhile: “ Rubbish!” says the sceptic; * wonderful 
imagination," is the verdict of the more kindly disposed, 
but still superior, listeners. “ That way madness lies," pro- 
claim the physicians. But these who, if unseeing, yet poun- 
der and do not reject, are growing daily nearer to the 
light: for 

They live in the same Green World to-day, 
As in bygone ages olden ; 


And you enter in by the Ancient Way, 
Through the Ivory Gate and Golden. 


IVELINE LAUDER. 


GEMS FROM TIRUMANTRAM 


: Earth is the one substance of which earthen pots of 
various sizes and shapes are made. Similarly One Purusha 
| only pervades all beings. There is only one eye which 
| sees things innumerable, but sees not itself. So the bliss- 
| ful Lord, immanent in each Jiva, knows not itself though 
seeing others. 

Who can know the majesty of our Lord? Who can 
‘measure the vast expanse of His Universe ? At the back of 
this, is the great primordial Flame. Not knowing the root, 
I prattle. 


The primeval Lord Shiva, the beautiful Vishnu, the 
Lord of the primordial Lotus, Brahma, are one though sepa- 
rate in successive manifestations. The ignorant world dilfer- 
entiates these and fights over the differences. 

Give food to all. Deny not to one, nor to other. 
If no guest there be, wait a while and then eat, Do not 
hunger after accumulation of riches. O man of desires! 
Do not run into the house to eat food alone. See ye not 
even a crow calling its tribe to a common meal? 

Know thyself. Then no fear of death ; 
Not knowing thyself, thou succumbest to death ; 
Know the Knower that knows thyself! 
Then thou wilt worship Thyself alone, 
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THis OUTCASTS 
N° one who stays in India even for za little while can 
fail to be struck with the miserable social status of 
the submerged ‘Fifth Caste’ or Paiichama—as the more 


enlightened of the class prefer to be called—who are veri- 


tably Pariahs and outcasts in the eyes of the superior 
castes in the country. Yet as Colonel H. S. Olcott has 
said in his pithy pamphlet, The Poor Pariah ' : 


Beyond the imere word, which is now widely used to ex- 
press social ostracism, scarcely anything is known of the Pariah 
class outside India; not one in a million knows who they were, 
how many there are, nor how they became outcasts. The ma- 
jority of European residents in India know nothing and care 
less abont them. The Government Civilians whose administrative 
duties bring them into contact with them, and the Christian 
Missionaries whose converts are mainly drawn from this communi- 


‘ty, are alone, among non-Hindus, well informed. 


The following figures will give some idea of how large 
aclass the Pariahs are; it is stated that the Madras Presi- 
dency—which is some 168,312 square miles in area, with a 
total population, inclusive of the Feudatory Indian States, 
of about 38,000,000—contains in this number some 6,029,000 


of the submerged classes, i.e. : Ñ 

Pariahs and other low castes—(Pallans, Cherumans, Malas, 
Haleyas, Chakkiliyans and Madigas; some less degraded and 
miserable than others, none free or happy)—whose touch defiles 
the higher caste men, whose shadow pollutes the food or water 
upon which it falls. Poor, unhappy, despised social serfs. What 
does the western reader think of such a state of things as this ? 
Is there another country where one-sixth of the entire popula- 
tion is forbidden to draw water from the common well,? to live in 


1 The Poor Pariah, by Henry S. Oleott, President of the Theosophical 
Society, Madras, 1902. s 

? This is misleading; it is the village custom in India that all villagers 
shall bring their vessels to the well, and the water is drawn up in à 
vessel kept for the purpose, and poured into the vessels brought. Thus 
the purity of tho water is preserved for all, whereas ono dirty vessel 
would befoul the common supply. The custom has beén highly praised 
by an English sanitary inspector.—rp. 


r 
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the neighborhood of decent people, to have an equal chance 
with others to get on in life ?! 

When one considers that India has a total area of 
1,474,910 square miles, a population of nearly 300 millions, 
or one-fifth of the estimated total population of the globe, 


that it has people speaking 245 different languages in 276 
dialects, and that they are classitied into 147 races, one 
. ean realise how big the problem is, how almost hopeless 
the task of doing anything effectual for the forty or fifty 
millions of outcasts throughout the country except by. 
setting a good example, locally, in one's own surroundings, 
in the hope that the Government and Religious and Chari- 
table Institutions may observe results, and with their wealth- 
and influence extend the system gradually over other parts 
of India. 


How little Colonel Olcott had to hope for at first from 
© Government can be seen from one or two quotations. Says 
the Rev. W. Goudie who, from experience, writes sympa- 
thetically in the Harvest Field for October, 1898 : 


Government has built Colleges and High Schools, but not 
for the Pariah; established Local Fund Schools, where he can- 
. mot to this day so much as set foot; built and supported Hos- 
= pitais and Dispensaries where he is not allowed to enter. All 

this may be denied by the Board of Revenue, but the Board 

does not know, and is probably right in saying that it never 

intended to exclude him. All the same he is excluded and to 
this day the Famine Shelter and the Penal Code are the only 
Government bounties in which the Pariah has common inheritance 
with his younger brethren. (Meaning those who belong to races 
younger in the country than the present poor outcasts).* 


i 


Here is another quotation, the author being Mr. Tre- 
menheere, C. S. who reports to the Revenue Board that: 


In the Tiruvallur Taluq out of 303 villages there are, it is 
- said, no less than 200 which cannot boast of a single Pariah 
who can read and write. In 272 of the villages there is not i 
one Pariah child at school. 
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Galton, Secretary to Government, volcing the opinions of 
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à the Governor in Council says: 

" The rules and orders of the Educational Department impose 
no disabilities on Pariahs and other low castes, but there is no 
doubt that by social custom, which it is almost impossible to 
control, they are hustled outof Schools and do not reap their 
proper share of benefit from the educational operations of tlie 
State. 


And again on page 67 of the same document: | 
The Board of Revenue is undoubtedly right in bolding that 


the education of the Pariahs is the means by which the great- 
est and most lasting benefits may be effected. 


he Resolution of the Board of Revenue of which the 
Hon. C. A. Galton speaks runs as follows: 


There can be no question that until education is more widely 
spread among the Pariahs, there is not likely to be any very 
material improvement in their social condition. Education in 
Government orin Aided Schools has been, in theory, open to all, 
and indeed specially liberal terms have been already offered by 
Government to the Pariahs. There is little doubt however that 
caste prejudice has operated largely to deprive the Pariah of 
the opportuniGes of educating himself held out by Government, 
and that the time has arrived when special measures on lis 
behalf at the public expense require to be taken. 


All very good in words, but meantime nothing special 
was done to meet the difficulty, and such  Pariahs as did 
manage to raise themselves somehow in the social scale 
took any and every excuse to cease to acknowledge them- 
selves as Pariahs, and became pupils of Indian Christian 
Mission Schools or joined the Mission Caste Schools. As 
Pariahs they got no education. 


Here then is precisely where Col. Olcott stepped in; 
in his own words : 


Education, education is the evident social panacea for all this 
- social disorder. Teach the Pariah that he is a man with human 
rights like any other man; that he must win them himself 
by raising himself; show him how to go to work, and then 
leave results to him and to time. That is the way the Pariah 
problem forced itself on my attention and what I bave done 
has been along those lines. I had no interested object of con- 
verting them to any religion, no money to pay their debts, no 
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business openings to offer them, no wish for their help or even 
gratitude, no self-seeking motive of any sort. There were all 
about me a great multitude of down-trodden, wretched human 
beings crying out for help. L just set to work to give it them 
in the only form in which I believed it would do them per- 
manent good. I opened a school for their children, free of all 
charges of any kind, in which the pupils should be taught up 
to the Fourth Standard in spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
i Tamil their vernacular tongue, and Emnelish so far as they 
were ready to take it. 


And as the domestic servants of Europeans and Americans 
in South India and Burma are of the Pariah class, I thought 1 
should teach the boys how to cook, to mend clothes, to set a 
table, and to manage household accounts, so as to ensure their 
getting and keeping the best paid kind of employment open to 
them. That was the simple plan on which was begun the 
Paüchama Education scheme, under my supervision and that of 
my respected colleague and friend Dr. W. A. English, M. D., 
the Recording Secretary of the Theosophical Society. 


The movement was started in 1894 with the opening of a 
school very near our Society premises. The building had walls 
of dried mud, a roof of braided cocoanut leaves; in short one | 
identical with those which Pariahs live in. It was not very grand 
and cost me only a few dollars, but it answered its purpose. 
The idea was good, and it ‘caught on’. The number of pupils 
grew and teacher after teacher had to be added. Distant friends, 
wishing to share in the merit of the undertaking, sent me 
money from time to time. A second School was opened in 
1898, as a memorial to my deceased colleague and friend Madame 
H. P. Blavatsky; a third one followed in 1899, which I called 
after that beloved and faithful young Brahmana Damodar 
K. Mavalankar; and a fourth, called after that renowned Pariah 
Saint and Scholar Tiruvalluvar, was opened last year (Ze. in 


1901). 


Thus, in Colonel Olcott's own words, we see how he 
bravely tackled the problem of helping the outcasts as far 
as he personally could in his own immediate neighborhood. 
True to his Theosophical principles he saw that his help 
was needed, and acted promptly and wisely on behalf of 
the suffering and the oppressed. ‘This he did in the only 
manner which would be likely to prove valuable and per- 
manent, namely, by educating the children along healthy, 
intelligent and non-sectarian lines, that as they grew up 
they might feel the positive benefits derived therefrom, 
and require the same for their children, while at the same 
ee RS m 


iw ! Op, cit, pp. 16-18. 
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time they were left quite free to practise their own reli- 
gion, or any other that it might suit them to adopt; ele- 
mentary ethics and principles of right and. wrong were 
part of the school curriculum. 


A .visit to the first of these schools—named after its 
Founder the Olcott Free School, on the occasion of a 
little festival got up in connexion with the ‘breaking up’ 
for the Pongal holidays, prompted me to write this little 
descriptive paper. I felt it might be useful once more to 
put on record the valuable and devoted work that is 
being done in these schools, and the constant need there 
is of liberal support in order that the work may be con- 
tinued; small as is the scale on which this work is car- 
ried on, it is yet a standing example of what might be 
done all over the country for the emancipation, the en- 
lightening, and the elevating of the depressed classes by 
education, so that they may learn to help themselves and 
to rise from social degradation to the position of self- 
respecting men. ‘Phat Colonel Olcott had no intention, it 
may be well to state, of grappling with the problem on 
a larger scale is clear from his own words: 

This is the place to warn those friends that I have no in- 
tention whatever to undertake the colossal task of trying to uplift 
six millions or so of the outcast races in Madras Presidency; 
that must be left to Government and those wealthy Missionary 
Societies which have already opened some 4,000 Educational In- 
stitutions for Pariahs, in which are enrolled perhaps some 75,000 
male and female pupils. My modest scheme is to take in 
hand a few hundred children in and near the City of Madras, 
and show what can be done for their mental and moral im- 
provement without asking or expecting them to give up their 
religion and take Christianity. For anything more ambitious I 
have neither the money nor the time to spare from my official 
duties as President of the non-sectarian Theosophical Society.' 


Outspoken, honest, and clear as he always is, Colonel 
Oleott in the above few words puts in a nut-shell the whole 
scheme. ‘The ‘Theosophical Society has its own work to 
perform in the world; but in that its members profess 
philanthropy, each one, in the cases that fall under his 


1 Qp. cit, pp. 23, 24. 
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notice, can personally provide or organise some means of 
help to remedy what is wrong; it is for. those who come 
after to see that these efforts are not wasted and bear the 
fruit they were intended to produce. How much more is 
this the case, when the Founder of these schools was our 


President-Founder, in memory of whom we can do no better 
work, to externalise our gratitude and devotion, than to 
perpetuate this legacy of philanthropy by interesting our- 
selves i, and generously supporting in some regular manner, 
the developing needs of so humanitarian a work as the 
Pafüehama Schools. 


Others have from time to time written of the steady 
growth and successful results from: these schools: there is 
no need for repetition. A series of gifted and well-educated 
ladies have given years of patient training to pupils and 
teachers alike, while in the meantime a number of well- 
equipped and qualified Indian teachers have. grown out of 
the schools themselves. So not only do the schools produce 
excellent results in their pupils, but they send out, in course 
of time, teachers who in their turn appreciate the value of 
education and can train the young. 


In the above pamphlet to which I have alluded more 
| than once, Colonel Olcott gives tabulated statistics! in 
detail, by which he shows that in three years’ working, viz., 
between 1899-1902, the percentage of passes in boys and girls 
of all castes in the Results Examinations, Madras Presidency, 
for the Infant up to IVth Standards was 759 ojo, while the 
passes for the same examination in Olcott Free School 
(Pariah) of Pariah pupils was 81 ojo; that is to say 5 ofo 
more than the average for the whole Presidency. 


As Colonel Oleott says on page 23: 


The thoughtful reader who has followed me thronghout 
this narrative and obtained a glimpse of the bestial environment 
in which the Pariah has been since twenty centuries brought 
» will see the deep and most striking significance of the 
ve statistics. The comparison made is not between the 


! Op. cit. p. 22. 


—————— ————————— 
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Pariah pupils and those of other outcast races, but between 
them and all the castes, high and low, Hindü, Musalman and, 
Juropean in the whole Madras Presidency. And the returns of 
inspection results are official, made to the Education Department, 
so that they cannot be challenged. 


Miss S. E. Palmer, B. A., B. sc., a graduate of Minne- 
sota University, for some time General Superintendent of 
the Pafichama Schools, in the Annual Report for 1901, 
with regard to the intelligence of her young pupils writes: 

In mental capacity these Pariah children compare favor- 
ably with the children of other classes in East and West. Notwith- 
standing their heredity of centuries of ignorance, they are 
surprisingly eager to learn. The truth seems evident that these 
children are ready to take a step forward, and are only wait- 
ing for the helping hands that will enable them to reach a 
higher stage in evolution. 

Certain it is that as soon as the helping hand is forth- 
coming the latent possibilities of the Pariah, whose lower 
self has been reckoned with the beasts, begin to emerge 
and display those self-same differences in character, in- 
telligence, and morality which one is accustomed to find in 
most other castes and classes. In the finer qualities they 
are of course less evolved, and therefore less refined. 


This being so, one is inclined to agree with those writers 
who have contended that tho Pariahs are not necessarily 
a low, but rather a degenerated, people, who descend from 
the dominant stock of pre-historic times, and the Rev. 
M. Goudie in his essay on the Pariahs and the Land goes so far 
as to say : 

There are people who have a kindly feeling for decayed 
aristocracies: to such I would suggest that the Pariahs are 


amongst the most ancient of that class in this country, and for 
that reason alone should find a place in their generous senti- 


ments. 
Again the Manual of Administration (year 1885, pp. 35, 
36) says: 


The Tamil Pariah .... possesses higher physical qualities 
than any other such races, and in that capacity takes pre- 
eminence among them. "his laborious population is one of the 
most important in the whole country. 
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Be this as it may, history would tend to show that 
i they had been once a inixed but ruling race, professing 
| different religions at different times, though it is still a 

matter of dispute whether they were of indigenous origin, 
or "l'amilian or pre-lamilian, as also how far they were 
affected by the  inrush of the dark-colored Dravidians 
from the north-west or by the invasion of the lighter 
skinned Aryans, as the Brahinanas hold. The fact remains 
that repeated conquest, degradation, poverty, want and star- 
vation drove the masses to the wall, until not only was 
slavery their actual lot in life but, until recent times, 
hopeless, abject degradation beyond redemption seemed to 
be the ouly condition under which they might exist beneath 
God's sun. 


In Colonel Olcott’s eloquent concluding words: 


The question of our duty is perfectly clear. If we believe 
it our duty to help our fellow-men who suffer and are friendless, 
then these poor Pariahs stand right in our path. What they 
most need is education; not that of the University, but just 
enough to really help them to help themselves. ‘It is the first 
step whieh counts, says the French proverb; let us help them 
io take it. And let us not expect reward or fame or benefit 
of any sort. l'or us to sow the seed; for the comers after 
to reap the harvest.’ 


———"— — 


holidays, I had the privilege, as I said, together with some 


F 

l j 5 : - : zg > 

| On the occasion of the *breaking-up' for the Pongal 
other resident visitors, members of the 'T. S. of visiting 


the Olcott Free School and of witnessing a little demon- 
stration of the methods of the teachers as of the attain- 
ments of the pupils. The results fully justified the high 
opinions generally held of the schools, not only by the 
local Inspectors but also by the official Government Board 
of Education. 


The little display elicited from those present many 
deserved compliments and expressions of encouragement both 
to Miss C. Kofel who, in her turn, has taken up with 
good zeal and great efticiency, and now carries on with 


1Op. cil. p. 32. 
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much devotion and hard work, the responsible position of 
Superintendent and General Head of all the Schools, as 
also to her staff of teachers, who clearly co-operate, under 
her guidance, with intelligence and competence. 


Here are briefly a few facts and figures: The Schools 
are now 5 in number, with some 728 pupils of both sexes 
and 36 teachers in all. he fifth School, the Annie 
Besant School, was opened in May, 1906, among the 
‘Scavengers, as they are called. This class, even more 
wretched and poor than the other Pariahs, consists of those 
who are considered so low and degraded that it is as- 
signed to them as their social lot and duty in life to per- 
form the most menial and disagreeable work, that no one 
else wil do. They do all the ‘charing, the outside sweep- 
ing, the carrying away of refuse. ‘They are therefore 
considered socially as the lowest of the low. But though 
often dirtier than others, they do not seem less deserving 
of help and encouragement to better their lot. The pupils 
at this school number about 60 ‘Scavengers’ to 65 Pariahs, 
or say half and half. The site of this last school was 
suggested by the President of the Municipality. The Cor- 
poration then gave the land, on which two huts were at 
first erected, and last year (1909) they built a good school- 
house there. 


The classes begin with the Kindergarten and Infant Stand- 
ards and go up to the Fourth Standard. Kindergarten 
methods are very much in favor all the way through. ‘The 
children vary between the ages of four to thirteen. Usually 
they undergo from four to six years of training. But it 
often happens that the course is not properly finished 
because the children are wanted at home, or are sent out 
to some employment, to bring “grist to the mil”. 


This matter of attendance is one of the difficulties that 
the Superintendent has to contend with, for as education is 


not compulsory, as distances are great and other family 
exigencies equally pressing, the little pupil easily becomes 
t» 
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irregular, or fails to come. I understand there is a regular 

system of ‘rounding up’ the pupils from certain of the 
villages, so as to keep up the regularity of the attendance, 
as also of the benefit derived therefrom. 


It must be weary work in the hot sun for the Col- 
lector, or Collectress, of stray infants! Apropos of which 
last word, there is another feature of these schools, con- 
ducted as they are mostly in the open air, and that is 
that the education of one or more young branches of the 
maternal tree involves the coming of the last little off- 
shoot that the mother can’t very well leave uncared for | 
at home when she goes out to work. A woman of this 
class does the kind of work that a common laborer, or 
*navvy, does in the West, and the babies are left to the 
care, or tender mercies, of the elder children. When these 
lutter have to attend school, the babies have also to be 
bronght along with the slates and other paraphernalia, and 
left, so to speak, ‘in the offing, or more often brought 
actually into class during the lesson, until their claims to 
be heard—and perhaps to be fed—become more imperious 
and cogent than the voice of the teacher. 


Hunger—here is another of the poor Pariah’s worst 
enemies, and the problem is constantly before the teachers 
at the Schools. he children come a long way. They are 
often so weakened by hunger and want of food and 
nourishment, that when they arrive they not only cannot 
follow the lessons but have to be laid down on a mat to 


sleep, while some charitable person goes to hunt up some 
‘grub?’ for their empty little stomachs. 


Colonel Olcott was constantly urging that had the 
schools a little capital over and above the sum required 
annually to cover the expenses of current needs, upkeep, 
and teachers’ salaries, it could be invested in Government 
paper to yield by its income one meal of rice per diem 
o each child while it is receiving an elementary education. 
AU the present time some 25 Rupees ' and more a week 


i 13 Rupece=1 Dollar, and 15 Rupees—1 £ sterling or 25 France. 
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are being spent for this very purpose of providing rice- 
cakes to temporarily satisfy empty and hungry little insides, 
that the children may be in a more suitable frame of 
mind and body to absorb some value from their lessons. I 
am told that a ‘square meal’ given to some 80 children 
cost 5 Rupees (ie. 6/8 English money, frs. 8°50 Continental, 
$ 165 U. S. A.) that is at the rate of a penny a head. 
And it was filling at the price. Here is a use for stray 
pennies, ye devotees of Lucullus, aye and for stray pounds 
too. Did not the Master say: “In that ye have done it 


9 


unto one of these little ones, ye have done it unto me": 


Something like seven thousand Rupees (say £470, or 
$2,350) are required annually—the total expenditure being 
Hs. 10,000 about—over aud above the Government grant 
(Rs. 3,000), from voluntary donations, in order that the 
schools may be kept going and that the Colonels philan- 
thropic initiative may continue to bear good fruit, not 
merely in itself, but in the way he intended, namely, by 
being a standing example to richer bodies of what can be 
done even with scant means. 

The results in examinations, the certificates and prizes 
taken at the Educational Exhibitions, and the individual 
successes, all prove repeatedly the value of the schools and 
of the teaching. 

At the little demonstration to which I have alluded 
above, the spectators were particularly struck with the 
happy atmosphere which pervaded teachers and pupils alike. 
Gathered near the school-house under a huge spreading 
tree the little chocolate-colored children—some clothed in 
fragments of gaudy cotton cloth, and others well, in less, 
the smallest of all content with æ boot-lace round their 
prominent little middles, aud a colored bead for ornament 
and, I presume, for decency !—squatting around on the 
ground, formed up in little bands for the different classes. 

We had some singing, some dancing, some gymnastics; 
everything done with evident pleasure and with much 
entrain. Then an amusing item was the telling of w story 
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by a native teacher with rapid illustrations in chalk of 
the more thrilling episodes on the blackboard, and 
the subsequent moral at the end to finish it off. 


The class then was called upon to act this story, and 
exhibited some very interesting innate dramatic capacities | 
for they not only reproduced the whole thing with verve 
and penetration, but the individual by-play was extremely 
intelligent, and showed an intense appreciation of all the 


salient points. 

Exceptionally good also was the handicraft work. ‘The 
children seemed to have natural talent for art of a certain 
type. They drew on their slates animals and other natural 
objects with much fidelity; they constructed most cunningly 
little baskets and ornaments with palm-leaf slips; and 
especially remarkable were their many examples of model- 
ling in clay, wherein both feeling and life and movement 
were quite naturally yet quite characteristically exhibited. 


There were, of course, also the usual tests of proficiency 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, and learning by heart. I hear 
also that carpentering classes and other useful handicraft 
lessons have been started in some of the schools, and that 
boys learn to make very many useful things. If means 
permit, this is likely to lead to training in other kinds 
of handicraft. What certainly emerges from personal obser- 
vation is that a very good work is being done, and 
that the despised and down-trodden Pariah, the outcast of 


men, produces children, who, treated with humanity, show 
forth intelligence, capacity, and happy dispositions in the 
same measure, if not more than the common, as any other 
people of this class in other countries. And like any 
other people, here and elsewhere, he has his exceptions 
both ways, up and down. 


Mrs. Besant says of them 


They offer good material for simple and useful, though 
humble, civic life, very much better material than is found in 
the lowest strata of western lands. ! 

. !lOn the Education of the Depressed Classes. T. S. Order of Service 
amphlet Series, No. 1. Adyar, Madras. 1909. 
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But in the matter of dealing with them, she is in evi- 
dent sympathy with the plan of having separate schools 
for them, by which they may gradually be trained and 
refined and raised to the regions of decent living and decent 
feelings, rather than of attempting to force in any way 
their admission into the schools for the better-born, where 
they would not only be out of place, but where also the 
unequal social conditions would prove irksome and even harm- 
ful to all concerned. She says: 

It is a zeal not according to knowledge and not according 
to nature, which would substitute equality for brotherhood, and 
demand from the cultured and refined that they should forfeit 
the hardly won fruits of the education of generations, in order 
to create an artificial equality as disastrous to the progress of 
the future as it would be useless for the improvement of the 
present. The children of the depressed classes need, first of all, 
to be taught cleanliness, outside decency of behavior, and the 


„earliest rudiments of education, religion and morality. 


And this is what the Olcott Parnchama Schools are 


doimg for them. 

In concluding this little paper, which very often merely 
repeats what others have put so much better than 1, 
I would close with our President's eloquent appeal, in the 
hope that sympathetic hearts and fellow-feeling will be 
found near and far in the world to respond promptly, 


. iud to send continually help to keep our President-Founder's 


memory fresh im the hearts and minds of the outcasts 
to whom he was so great and good a friend. Here are 
Mrs. Besant’s words : 


And hence the duty and responsibility which le upon us 
of improving both the surroundings and the characters of the 
depressed classes by every means in our power, shortening the 
period of their lives in this stage, and utilising our knowledge 
in their favor. By teaching their children the elements of 
right living, we draw out and cultivate the germinal powers 
of the soul, and by checking and repressing the faults which 
ave manifest, by improving their food and their environment, 
we help to build better bodies suitable for the more unfolded 
souls. This is the help we both can, and ought to, give to 
these, our successors in the stage of the world, and small will 
be our claim to the help of the Greater Ones, if we refuse 
our help to these little ones of the human race. How shall 
we dare to plead to the Lords of Compassion to stoop to us 
and help us to rise, unless we, in our turn, stoop to those 
below us and seek to raise them up ? 


WirnLiAM H. Kinnv. 
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A. LECTURE 


am to speak this evening on Islam in the Light of 
3 Theosophy. Let me begin by saying a word or two as 
; to the relation of that which is called ‘Theosophy’ to the 
great religions of the world. As you can at once see by 
the name, if we translate it into English, it means simply 
‘Divine Wisdom’. By that name is indicated Tue Wispox in 
its relation to all the religions of the world. Every religion 
in its turn has grown up from the: great Root of the Divine 
Wisdom. Every religion in its place is an exposition of the 
e n 7 
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Divine Life in humanity, and so this teaching which takes 
only the name of the Divine Wisdom, without any sectarian 
limitation, is the fervent helper and defender of every 
religion which has uplifted and consoled humanity. It is no 
one religion, but every religion, that has in it a friend and a 
defender. 


Sometimes some of our Christian brethren have 
regarded Theosophy as inimical to the great religion of 
the West. But that is a misconception, probably arising 
from the fact that ‘Theosophy has strengthened eastern 
faiths against aggression, and has also pointed out the 
additions and omissions which have injured popular Christian- 
ity in the present, just as it has pointed out similar 
additions and omissions in popular — Hindüism „and 
Buddhism. ‘Theosophy has stood as a defender of every 
faith of the western or the eastern world. For everywhere 
in these days religion is attacked, and its defence be- 
comes the duty of a true Theosophist; and in the Fast, 
especially in India, where the religions of Hindüism and 
Islim have their home and their numerous adherents, wher- 
ever those religions are attacked, Theosophy becomes 
defensive and stands in the breach against attacks, to 
explain, to illuminate and to defend. But none the less 
in the western lands, in Christendom, Theosophy is the 
servant of Christianity, as it is here the servant of Hindü- 
ism, Zoroastrianism and Islam. ‘here, in the West, at 
last it is being recognised as filling up a great gap in 
the defence of Christianity, not against the attacks of any 
other religion but against the attacks of Materialism, 
against the attacks of scientific thought, where that 
scientific thought has no spiritual ideal. So everywhere 
Theosophy comes forward to explain and to illuminate. 


In this country of India, where so large a proportion 
of Indians belong to the great faith of the prophet 
Muhammad, there are some seventy million people who re- 


gard Him as the chief messenger of God. Here naturally | 
Theosophy comes in to help all those who follow that 
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faith, Their position among the religions of the world is 
not as fully recognised as it ought to be; that is, Islam is 
not regarded as it should be by very many, as one of 
the great exponents of Divine Wisdom. Taken asa reli- 
gion, it is often unfairly attacked because it is utterly 
misunderstood, as to the greatness of its Prophet and the 
nobility of His teachings to the world. Oftentimes in the 
West you find attacks on Islam made on the ground that it 
is fanatically persecuting and not progressive; on the ground 
that the position of woman in Islam is not such as it should 
be; on the ground that it does not encourage learning, 
science and intellectual endeavor. ‘These are the three 
chief attacks which the Westerns make against Islam. I 
want, towards the conclusion of what l have to say, to show 
you that these attacks are not justified by the teachings of 
the Prophet, and are controverted by the services which 
Islim has rendered to the world. It is true that to-day 
Islim does not stand before the world as the exponent ot 
high learning, of great intellectual endeavors, but that 
is not due to the fault of the teachings but rather to 
the neglecting of them. Islam has suffered, as all the 
other religions of the world have suffered, because its 
followers are unworthy of its Founder. 


CCo Se ee CREE NEED 
. 


Now Islam differs from the other religions of the 
world in one important fact. With regard to its Founder, 
the Prophet, there is no intermixture in His history of 
the mythic element which surrounds the other great religious 
Teachers; His life was led in times that are regarded as 


historical. In the seventh century of the Christian era, this 
Man was born and lived out His life in lands the history 
of which is known. 


How splendidly His life can face the light, how utterly 
ignorant are they who attack the Prophet Muhammad, 
is shown by history. Many do not know the history 
of His life—so simple, so heroic, and so noble in its out- 
lines; one of the great lives of historic men. He was 
= bom in difficult times, surrounded by difficult cireumstances ; 
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born amongst a people who were sunk in superstition; 
born amidst a people in whom superstitions were bearing 
their most evil fruits. We shall see in a moment from 
the testimony of those He converted, from the words of 
those who bore witness to Him whilst still He lived, and 
who held Him Prophet of God, what were the lives of the 
masses of the people. But even before this, He stands 
out as a Light in the darkness, and we find His life so 
noble and so true that we realise why He was chosen 
out to bear to all those around Him the Message of His 
Lord. What was the name by which all men, women and 
children in Mecca knew Him? It was the name of Al-Amin, 
the Trustworthy. I know of no higher and nobler epithet 
than that with which théy named this man who had been 
amongst them from His youth—the man worthy of trust. liis 
told of Him that when He walked in the streets, the children 
ran out from the doors and clung to His knees and hands. 
Where you have these two qualities in one character— 
the love of children and a character that makes the men 
around Him call him the 'lrustworthy—you have the 
elements of a Hero, of a born Leader, of a Teacher of 
men. 

lt is a story of great significance, that of those fifteen 
weary years of struggle, of thoughts, of meditation, of living 
in the lite of the world and then away for a time in the 
cave of the desert; He wrestled with thoughts that at 
first overpowered Him; and He shrank with the weakness 
of a man against the call from the powers of Spirit. It 
is noteworthy that when He came back from that cave 
one night when the Angel of the Lord had bidden Him: 
“Rise, O Prophet of God, and go forth and cry to the people,” 
He shivered, fearing and doubting: “Who am I, what 
am I, that I should go as Prophet of the Lord?” It 
was then that His wife cheered Him up, bidding Him 
obey the call. “Fear not,” she said, “art thou not the 
Trustworthy? Never will God deceive a man trusted by 
men.” Nowhere can there bo a fairer testimony to 2 
Prophet. ‘Then ‘He went forth to His great mission, the wife 
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of His bosom was His first disciple, that dearest and noblest of 
women who lived with this Leader of men for twenty-six 
years of perfect married life. Such was the character of the 
Man as judged by her who knew Him best. 


Now it is said popularly that a Prophet is without 
honor in his own country. ‘This Prophet was not without 
honor in His own country and in His father's house. He was 
honored in the hearts of His relatives, and from them He 
won His first disciples. His wife, as just said, was His 
first disciple, and then came those who were nearest akin 
to Him, and then others amongst those whom He loved. 
After three years of patient labor there were thirty who 
recognised Him as the Prophet of the Lord. And how 
simple and frugal his life. He mended his broken shoes, 
patched his own coat—tailor and cobbler for himself, even 
when, towards the close of His life, thousands around Him 
bowed down to Him as Prophet. Such was the character 
of the Man—so simple, so noble, so straightforward. 


One day he was talking to a rich man when a blind 
man cried aloud: * O Prophet of God, teach me the way of 
salvation." Muhammad did not listen, for He was talking 
to a wealthy man. Again he cried aloud: “O Prophet 
of God, show: me the way of salvation." The Prophet 
frowned, and turned aside. On the very next morning there 
came a message that for ever remains in Al Qwra@n, as 
testimony to His honesty and humility, “wherein He put it 
that all might remember ”. 


The Prophet frowned and turned aside because the blind man 
came to him; and how dost thou know whether he shall per- 
adventure be cleansed from his sins, or whether he shall be 
admonished and the admonition shall profit him? The man who 
is wealthy thou receivest respectfully; whereas it is not to be 
charged on thee that he is not cleansed: but him who cometh 
unto thee earnestly seeking his salvation, and who feareth 
God, dost thou reject. By no means shouldst thou act thus. 


Few men would be brave enough to publish such a 
reprimand, addressed directly to themselves; but, on the con- 
trary, so great was this Man and so true, that afterwards 


i 
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whenever He saw this blind man, He rose and brought 

à him forward, saying: “ Welcome, because it was for thee my 
Lord reprimanded me.” So great He was that the ; 


slightest weakness and breach of kindness were promptly 
recognised, and the man who was the cause of the re- 
primand He held as dear and honored him. No wonder 
that we find that all men loved Him who were near to 


Him. 


This loye that His immediate followers, who knew Him 
personally, had for Muhammad was one of the most touching in 
the history of world’s religions. His followers were persecut- 
ed in a most ghastly way; they put them on the heated 
sand with the scorching Arabian sun burning down on them; 
they piled stones upon them; they refused them a single 
drop of water to moisten their parched lips; they tore them 
into fragments; one man was cut to pieces bit by bit, his 
flesh torn piecemeal from his bones, and they said to him in the 
midst of his agony: “ Thou believest in thy Prophet; wouldst 
not thou rather that Muhammad were in thy place, and 
thou at home.” Answers the dying man: “As God is my | 
witness, I would not be at home with wife and children and 
substance, if Muhamunad were for that to be pricked by a 
single thorn.” Thus you may learn how this Man was loved 


by His followers. 


here is nothing more pathetic than an incident which 
took place after a battle, one of the early battles where His 
troops had conquered, and there was great spoil taken. The 
Prophet divided the spoil, and those who were nearest to 
Him and who had helped Him longest and best had no share 
in the division. "They were angered and secretly murmured. 
'l'herea& He called them around Him and said: 


1 “I have known a discourse you held among yourselves. When 
I eame amongst you, you were wandering in darkness, and the 
Lord gave you the right direction; you were suffering, and He 
made you happy; at enmity among yourselves, and He has 
filled your hearts with brotherly love, and has given you victory. 
Was ít not so, tell me?” “Indeed, it is even as thou sayest,” 
as the reply ; “to the Lord and His Prophet belong benevolence - 
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and grace. " “Nay, by the Lord," continued the Prophet, “but ye 
might have answered, and answered truly—for I would have testified 
z to its tmth myself— Thou camest to us rejected as an impostor 
, and we believed in Thec; Thou camest as a helpless fugitive, 
i and we assisted Thee; poor and an outcast, and we gave Thee 
4 an asylum; comfortless, and we solaced Thee.’ Why disturb 
your hearts because of the things of this life? Are ye not 
satisfied that others should obtain the flocks and the camels, 
while ye go back to your homes with me in your midst?" 


4 And it is said that at these words from His lips, “tears 
! ran down upon their beards,” and they said: “Yea, Prophet 
3 of God, we are well satisfied with our share." 


nafs 


So much, then, He was loved; why? because He brought 
the Light to those who were in the darkness of ignorance. 
The testimony of His followers to what they were, and to what 
they had become by the teachings of the Prophet stands on 
record; we can understand -what they thought of Him as 
Prophet, when the divine flash struck them by the teaching 
that He gave. They said in a petition still preserved: 


j 


We adored idols; we lived in unchastity; we ate dead 
bodies, and spoke abominations; we disregarded every feeling 
of humanity, and the duties of hospitality and neighborhood ; 
we knew no law but that of the strong; when God raised 
among us a Man, of whose birth, truthfulness, honesty and 
purity, we were aware; and he called us to the unity of God, 
and taught us not to associate anything with Him; he forbade 
us the worship of idols, and enjoined us to speak the truth, 
to be faithful to our trusts, to be merciful, and to regard the 
rights of our neighbors; he forbade us to speak evil of women, 
or fo devoür the substance of orphans; he ordered us to fly 

— from vices, and to abstain from evil, to offer prayers, to render 
i alms, to observe the fast. We have believed in him, we have 
_ accepted his teachings. 


Once He had some converts from whom He took a 
pledge, the pledge of Akaba. As regards this pledge, re- 
member that you are not dealing with a far-off time with 
no historians living, but you are dealing with the time of 
the seventh century, when records were well kept. See the 
. pledge taken by these followers of the Prophet: 
We om not associate anything with God; we will not 


steal, nor commit adultery, nor fornication; we will not ki 
our children; we will abstain from calumnies and slander; we 


` 
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will obey the Prophet in everything that is right; and ,we will be 
faithful to Him in weal and sorrow. 

Such is the pledge. The very words of the pledge 
speak eloquently of the condition of the people whom He 
raised. Judge it by those things from which they promised 
to abstain. Human sacrifice was common, profligacy was 
widespread in ordinary life. Such was the pledge that He 
accepted, such was the promise that He took from His 
followers. See how wisely adapted to the needs of the time 


were His moral teachings. 


I leave aside till later on, as I said, the question 
regarding women; the question regarding toleration, I will 
also deal with later on. But I want to show you here that 
he laid among the ignorant of His own people the firm 
foundation of a noble ethic. Take His teaching on charity, 
and see how he defined it. What is charity? one would 
say, giving alms, giving money to the poor. Nay, every 
good act is charity : 


Your smiling in your brothers’ face is charity ; an exhortation 
addressed to your fellow-men to do virtuous deeds is equal to 
alms-giving. Putting a wanderer in the right path is charity; 
assisting the blind is charity; removing stones and thorns and 
other obstructions from the road is charity ; giving water to 
the thirsty is charity. 


So practical, so simple, are His teachings; so splendid 
is His definition of the duties that man owes to man. So He 
declares about righteousness : 


It is not righteousness that you turn your faces in prayer 
towards the East or the West; but righteousness is of him who 
believeth in God and the Last Day and the Angels, and the 
Seriptures, and the Prophets; who giveth money for God's sake 
unto his kindred, and unto orphans, and the needy, and the stranger, 
and those who ask, and for redemption of captives, who is con- 
stant at prayer, and giveth alms; and of those who perform 
their covenant when they haye covenanted, and who behave themselves 
patiently in adversity, and in hardships, and in time of violence. 


(To be concluded) 


ANNIR BESANT 
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A HYMN OF PRAISE TO AMOUN RA 


F[AHE following translation of an Egyptian Hymn to 
Amoun Ra (temp. Dynast. xx. or xxi.) is taken from 
a papyrus now in the Cairo Museum. 


The text followed is that given by Budge in his Egypt- 
tan Reading Book. The hieratic text is printed by. Mariette 
(Les Pap. Egypt. ii. 11-13) which I have been unable to 
obtain. ‘Translations exist by Budge (Gods of the Egyptians, 
i. 8-10); in French by Grébaut (Hymne ù Amon Ra, Paris» 
1875); and portions appear in Hrman’s Handbook to the 
Egyptian Religion (Eng. trans. p. 83). 


I have ventured upon this translation for two reasons; 
partly to fit myself to act as guide to the Turin Museum of 
Egyptian Antiquities at our next Congress of the European 
Sections in 1911, and to do this some knowledge of the lan- 
guage is necessary; and partly in hopes that some of our 
senior students may be induced to throw some light on the 
more intimate aspects of the Egyptian cult. 


In the footnotes I have ventured upon some suggestions 
respecting a few of the more intimate interpretations that 
may be given to some of the verses. I do not wish it to 
be understood that I believe that the mass of the wor- 
shippers would have tormented themselves with such 
thoughts; to them the méantric rhythm would have been 
all-sufficient to throw them into that pleasant semi-dream 
devotional state of consciousness, which the chanted liturgy 
in some cathedral, when the sun streams through the 
painted windows, induces even in our own day, But 
indeed, then, as now, to some mystic dreamer, wandering 
in the cool of the evening under the palms, or by his 
Majestic river, memories of the hymn may have awakened, 


aye and golyed, some questionings as to what is and shall be. 
i h 


Fo 


-| 
à 
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A curious example of the strength with which, such hymns 
were impressed on men’s minds is found in the great Medical 
Papyrus of Berlin (Berlin Pap. 3038, p. 103, 11). In this the i 
tired scribe, wearied by long writing of a dictation upon a 
theme which he understood little and which interested him less, 
mechanically hearing a word of a litany, drops uncon- 
sciously the subject of emetics and continues with the 
words of the familiar prayer. 


In reading the hymn with a little attention, a change 
will be noted from time to time from the third to the 
second person; this, I have reason to suspect, marks 
the change from solo to chorus. 'The officiating priest i 


.intoned the story of Amoun Ra’s glories; at intervals the 


choir took up the strain and addressed personally the Deity. 


I have followed, in making citations, the old fashioned 
method of transliteration adopted by Budge, although I 
am convinced that the more modern method-of Erman is 
necessary to be mastered, especially as doubtless this will 
be followed in the colossal dictionary now in process 
of formation in Germany. I have ventured however to 
transliterate the name Amoun (Amen, Amon, Ammon), in 
a less familiar fashion. 


1. The Greek transliteration was ’Ammōn or "Amon 
(Plato, Phaedr. 274 D, 275 C. Laws 5.738 C. 2 Alcib. 148, 
149. Herod. ll. 42. An early example of the entry of 
this God into the Greek Pantheon is C. I. G. 4893). 


— M T ———— 


2. The Coptic transliteration is Amoun and this is 
supported by Plutarch (De Is. et Os. ix. 4, 354 C. Ed. 
Bernad, ii, 478. Mead. 7. G. H. 3. 273). I quote the whole 
passage from G. R. S. Mead's translation : 


> 


(4) “Moreover, while the majority think that the proper 
name of Zeus is Amoun (which we by a slight change call 
Ammon), Manetho, the Sebennyte, considers it His hidden 
(one) and that His (power of) hiding is made plain by the 
very articulation of the sound. (5) Hecataeus of Abdera, 
however, says that the Egyptians use this word to one 
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another also when they call one to them, for hat its 
sound has got the power of ‘calling to’ (proskletiken). 
(6) Wherefore when they call the first God—who they 
think is the same for every man—as unto the Unmanifest 
and Hidden, invoking Him to make Him manifest and plain | 
- ^ to them, they say: ‘Amoun’!” 


In order to understand this passage it is necessary to 
bear in mind that philology is by no means a new play- 
thing and that ancients unite with moderns in their love of 
seeking word origins. The following similarities of sound 
will throw some light both on Plutarch and on the hymn 
itself. 


Ax: in, dweller in. 
Ami: shrine, sanctuary. 
Amu : boat. 

Ann: hide, hidden one. 
AN: to bring. 

Myun: cattle. 

Mw: to establish. 

Mn: to arrive by boat. 


This is a simple system and one that will often be 
| found of great help in penetrating the meaning of early 
writings. 


Applying this system, the otherwise difficult passage of 
Tamblichus (De Myst. viii. 3) becomes clear: s ; 


* For the creative mind, the preserver of truth and 
wisdom, when He descendeth into generation and leadeth 
to light the potency of hidden thoughts (i.e. the thought 
images of the noumenal world which serve as models for 
things;phenomenal), is called in the Egyptian tongue Amoun” 
= (amy, hidden). 


HYMN. 


A hymn to Amoun Ra, Bull Bull, source of productive 
within. Annu, head of the | energy. ; 
Gods. - een „Amu, On, Heliopolis. 
s 


T 
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The fair God, beloved one, 
He giveth vital heat to all 
fair kine. 


Hail unto Thee, Amoun Ra, 
Lord of the thrones of the 
Two Lands, Chief of the 
Apts! 


Bull of His Mother, Chief of 
His pastures, wide-stretched 
His footsteps. 


Chief of the Southland, 
Lord of the Matchau folk, 
Ruler of Punt, Prince of 


Heaven, First-born of Warth. | 


Lord of beings, establishing 
things material, He establish- 
eth all things material. 


A Unity above His times 
as among Gods. 


Bull beautiful of the Com- 
pany of Gods. Lord of 
Righteousness, Father of Gods. 
Creator of 
of flocks, Lord of things which 
are. Maker of the tree of 
life, Creator of green herbs 
causing cattle to live. 


Thy fair form divine, Ptah 
hath created. Fair child, Be- 
loved one. The Gods give 
unto Him praises, Creator of 
forms earthly aud heavenly. 


His radiance is upon the 


two lands, sailing the hea- 
vens in peace. 


t. 3.2 


mankind, Maker | 
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Two Lands=upper and lower 
Egypt. Apt, Api, Aptet, that 
part of Thebes corresponding to 
Karnak, the cult cradle of 
Amoun. (Copt. Tape=Thebes) 


* Bull of his Mother,’ self-crea- 
tiveand reproductive. Pap. Hune- 
fer, I. “ He begot and gave birth 
to himself." 


Matchau, name of a nation, 
inhabiting the territory between 
the two Niles. 

Mazor, Copt. Maroi==soldier. 
These and the three other 
great tribes of the Südàn (the 
Uauaiu, the Saitu and the 
Heriu-sha) were conquered by 
Amenemhat I. 


* Unity " i.e., he is a temporal 
unity, eternal, neither past nor 
future ; but as Sun God the 
cause of times. 


“ Righteousness "—Maar = 
truth, moral excellence. 


“Tree of Life ".—Xytr N Asx 
=wood of life=“ staff of life” (7). 
* Fruit trees " (P). 


* Form divine, " SExEM with 
divine determinative, possibly, 
when applied to a glorified 
man, corresponds tothe Mayavi 
Ripa. The Demiurgus of the 
Ideal world required a form to 
manifest in the material uni- 
verse; this was provided by 
Ptah, the “Great Potter," the 
Demiurgus of the material cos- 
mos. “Fair child;" did this 
influence Herakleitos ? (By. Fr. 
LXXIX: “ Aion is a child sport- 


King of North and South, 
RA, true of Voice. 


Chief of the Two Lands, 
great is His might. Lord of 
awe, who createth earth like 
unto Himself. 


How abundant are His dis- 
tinctive marks beyond any 
God! 


The Gods rejoice by reason 
of His beauties, they give 
praises unto Him in the two 
mighty horizons and bodies 
celestial of flame. 


The Gods love His perfume 
when He cometh from Punt. 
Prince of the dew, He passeth 
through Matchau ; fair of face 
He cometh unto the Divine 


Land. 


The Gods tremble at His 
feet, whenthey see His Majesty, 
their Lord, the Lord of terror, 
mighty in awe. 


His great souls have mastery 
er crowns. He refresheth 
ie offerings, creator of the 
chefau food. 


um 
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ively playing draughts, the do- 
minion of the child. ") 


True of Voice, MaxERU, a fre- 
quent title of the deified dead, 
usually translated “triumphant "'; 
but Ma-irue, Xeru—voice or 
word. Can it mean one whose 
word comes true, če., who knows 
the power of sound, and by his 
word can create cp. Makara 
The power of sound was well- 
known in Egypt. Can the belief 
have arisen by the observation 
that the dust collected on per- 
cussion instruments — tended, 
when set in vibration, to come 
to rest according to similar 
lines in instruments of similar 
note ? t 


Pap. Hunefer (sheet 1): “ Mani- 
fold of forms.” 


A difficult passage, possibly 
refers to Planetary Spirits. 


Punt, Nubia, whence the Egyp- 
tians received incense and spi- 
ces, see Punt Bas-reliefs in the 
Deb-el-Bahri temple at Thebes 
(figured Breastead History, 275). 


Divine land=Arabia. 


Ur=ereat, Batu=souls. Great 
souls, perhaps * will," possibly 
Mabs-àtmà ? As a matter of 
fact, ou more than one occasion 
His priests imposed a King, and 
a great one, on the country. "s 
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Praises unto 'lhee, Creator | 


of Gods, 

Forthspreading the heavens, 

Beating into form  earth's 
surface, 

Tireless watcher, Amsu Amen, 

Lord of Eternity Maker of 
Endless Time, 

Lord of  Adorations, Chief 
of the Apts. 


His two horns are establish- 
ed, fair of face. Lord of 
the Uraeus crown, exalted 
the two plumes on His diadem 
fair. — Exalted the White 
crown, the Nehennu serpent 
and the two Urei over His 
brow. His image dwelleth in 
the temple with double crown, 
head-dress and helmet. Fair 
of face He receiveth the Attu 
crown, Beloved of South and 
North, He the Lord receiveth 
the scepter. Lord of the 
Mahes He holdeth the whip. 
Ruler divine He riseth crown- 
ed with the white crown. 


Lord of Radiant Rays, 
Maker of Light. 


‘The Gods give acclamations 
unto Him, they extend both 
hands unto Him, for He loveth 
them. He casteth down His 
enemies by flame. His eye 
overthroweth the fiend. 


He pierceth the sky with 
His spear and it causeth Nak 
to disgorge what it hath 
swallowed. 


Hail unto Thee, Ra, Lord of 
Righteousness, hidden within 
His shrine, Lord of Gods, 
Khepera within his boat. 


APRIL 


Comp. Pap. Hunefer (sheet 
1.13): “Child divine, of eternity... 
traversing endless time," or 
‘prince of endless time’. A 
probable distinction between 
that unit of super-time, the 
eternal present, endless time 
with its succession of modes of 
consciousness. 


The symbolism of this pass- 
age is too complex to discuss in 
these brief notes; all are insignia 
of Royalty, but within the sacred 
precincts would probably veil 
mystery matters. 


Sebau. 


The serpent of darkness, mys- 
tically the great worm of 


generation. 


“ Hidden," etc. lit. the shrine 


of the sunboat. Mystically the 
heart of the cosmos, the mys- 
tic centre corresponding to 
the heart of man. (?) = 


He decreeth the word, Gods 
come to being. As Tem He 
created intelligences, manifold 
in form made He their life. 
He adjudgeth hairiness of skin 
unto one, diversity of form to 
another. 


He heareth the prayer of 


him who is in sore distress, | 


Gracious is He of heart when 
one calleth upon Him. He 
delivereth the timorous from 
him who is mighty of heart. 
He mightily adjudgeth be- 
tween the mighty and weak. 


Lord of Wisdom, whose food 
ariseth from His mouth. From 
Him cometh the Nile, and 
from Him, the Lord beloved, 
cometh forth the palm tree, 
giver of things desired, and 
from Him that which causeth 
intelligences to live. 


He giveth the motive force 
to all created things. Work- 
ing in heaven, He createth 
the delights of light. The 
Gods joy by reason of His 
beauties, their hearts live by 
reason of their vision of Him, 
of Ra adored of the Apts. 


Mighty one His risings are 
in the temple of the two 
Pylons. Ani, Lord of the New- 
Moon festival, creator of the 
six days’ festival. 


The Prince, Life, Health, 
Strength! Lord of all Gods, 
He manifesteth Himself in the 
horizons heart. Head of the 
Pat of Aüker. 


. Concealed is His name for 
His children ’neath this His 
name of Amoun. 
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Intelligences, Rexir, from root 
to ‘know,’ often applied 
to humanity, but also to a class 
of beings who either have been 
or may become men. 


Cp. Pap. Anast. i. 8. 6 
| * Amon, lend thine ear unto 
him who stands alone in the 


court of judgment; " and ditto 
vi. 5, 6, the “Vizier of the 
poor ". 


Food is the varied manifesta- 
tions of * Not-self, ' produced by 
the creative word constituting 
knowledge, wisdom's food. ` 


Lit. “ Motion of thing created 
every activity”. 


Ani, a Moon God. 


Anx Urcurr SENB, a common 
formula of salutation of very 
frequent occurrence. 


Pat, forefathers, Pitr (P), a 
class of beings, probably be- 
tween Men and ‘ Gods’; the three 
classes are Rexit, Pat and Hem- 
met, possibly referred to various 
Egyptian castes ; but also certain- 
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Hail unto Thee who dwell- 
est in peace. Lord who ex- 


pandest the heart. 


Form divine, crowned Lord 
of the Urus, exalted His 
plumes, diademed delightful, 
exalted the Light Crown. 
Loved of the Gods is Thy 
vision, the twofold crown 
rests on Thy brow. Beloved 
is Thy passing through the 
two lands. Burn Thy beams 
on Thy beautiful brow. The 
Pat rejoice in Thy shining. 


| The flocks sink before Thy 
| brilliance: Thou art beloved 
| in the Southern heaven, plea- 
| sant art Thou in the North- 
ern sky. Thy beauties supreme 
lead hearts captive. Thy love 
maketh arms to drop. Thy 
beautiful creation maketh hands 
\ to sink, and hearts tremble at 
\the sight of Thee. 


B0 


Thy form is Unity, creator 
of all things that are. Unity 
of Unities, creator of all that 
is and shall be. 


Man_cometh forth. from.His 
quee Gode cana, rst (born). 
from.His.-mouth.. He created 
green herbs making cattle 
to live and the tree of life 
for the Hammet. He maketh 
that whereby fish live in 
rivers, and to geese aud fly- 
‘| ing fowl He giveth the air. 
is He giveth breath to beings 
ee that are within the egg mak- 


ing it to germinate (?). 


\ 
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ly to non-human entities. Might 
one suggest Makaras or Asuras, 
Solar and Lunar Pitr ? 


AMOUN ; some light on this 
line will be thrown by the 
citations from Plutarch and 
Tamblichus given in the introduc- 
tion. Dare one suggest that if 
the ‘n’ be dropped, a very sacred 
Samskrt ‘calling’ name is left 
—-invocative of the ‘ Higher 
Self’ ? 


Lit. ‘Image One’. 


Root, rem==‘ tears,’ similar in 
sound to Reth Man, suggested 
early legend of creation of man. 
from the tears of God. The 
true origin of the legend how- 
ever may be something very 
different, cp., cosmogony of: 
tion by laughter; in a mi 
papyrus it was a “bitter laugl 
that created mind". ——— 
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He createth the life of Cp. Hymn to Aten, by Amen- 
flutterers and vermin that fly, | hotep, IV. 
even as He maketh provision 
for mice within their holes. 
He made birds to live in 
every wood. 


Hail unto Thee, Maker of Or *One alone". 

all these. Unity of Unities, 
many-armed. When men lie 
| down Thou guardest them re- 
clining. He seeketh the wel- 

fare of His flock. Amen es- 
tablisheth all things. Atmu 

and Harmarchis of the two 
horizons extol Thee. They say 


with joy: “Praise unto Thee Or * stoppest the heart with- 
` for Thon restest in us. We |in us". 

prostrate ourselves to the Lit. “Smell the ground ”. 
: ground, for Thou hast made 

: us,” 


“Hail unto Thee” is the 
hymn of all flocks. Every 
- land praiseth Thee, from the 
1 heights of heaven to the ex- 
| tended hall of the earth, 
unto the depths of the Great Okeanos. 

Green. 


The Gods do homage unto 

Thy majesty, extolling the 
souls of their Creator, they 
rejoice in meeting Him who |. 
begot them; they say unto 
Thee: “Come in peace, Father 
of all Father Gods. ‘Thou 
spreadest heaven and beatest 
into shape earth's surface. Crea- 
tor of all things that do exist, 
maker of all things that shall 
exist. Prince, life, health, 
strength! Head of the Gods. 
Hymn we Thy souls, for Thou 
hast created us. Of Thee our 
creation, of Thee our birth, 
we give praise unto Thee for 
thou restest ^ among us. 
‘Hail unto Thee, creator of 


Or the ‘will’. 
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beings, Lord of Righteous- , 


ness, Father of Gods." 


Creator of mankind, Maker 
of cattle, Lord of grain, 
Creator of the life of flocks 
and desert creatures. Amoun, 
Bull, fair of face, beloved 
in Aptet, mighty 
risings in the temple of the 
two Pylons. 


Repeatedly crowned in He- 
liopolis. 


He judgeth the two con- 
tending deities mightily. 


Chief of the company of 
mighty gods. 


One alone, no second hath 
He, Chief of the Apts. 


As Ani (he stands) Chief 
of his company of Gods. 


He liveth in Righteousness 
every day. Horus in the Kast 
of the two horizons, He maketh 
in his desert places silver, 
gold, and true lapis lazuli of 
his love. 


Incense with incense divine 
mingles above the Matchau 
folk. Unguents refreshing 
thy nose, fair of face when 
comest thou above Matchau. 
Amoun Ra, Lord of the 
thrones of the Two Lands, 


M Chief of the Apt. - 
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| (sheet. 19). Book of the Dead IV. 


Set and Horus. Cp. Pag. Nu 


The deified dead claims to have 
adjudged between the two con- 
tending Gods, and thereby to 
have acquired power over the 
feeding ground of the cattle. 
Set probably connected with 
Coptic word for below, Horus 
with Coptic for above, creative 
energy in its generative and re- 
generative manifestations (?). 


Ani mentioned once only in 
Book of the Dead, ch. 89. 


Righteousness. Pap. Hunefer 
Sh. 1. “ Embraced of Maatin 


both seasons. " 


"Silver etc. " Op. Hymn from 
temple Elwarquet : “His bones 
are silver, his skin gold, his hend - 
true lapis lazuli." 


Or“ how many is not known”. 


As Ani is chief of his 
shrine, the King, One as 
divine. 


Many his names not utterly 
known are they. 


He shineth in 
Horizon, good 
setting in the Western Hori- 
zon.’ Overthroweth 
enemies in the dawn of His 
birth every day. 


By reason of that which 
hath the day each day is. 
Tehuti exalteth his two eyes, 
beneficent in His glorious 


deeds. 


. 
4 
| 


aem fe 


The Gods rejoice in His 
beauties, they extol Him who 
dwelleth within His worship- 
- pers. 


Lord of the 
the Atet boats, they fare 
in peace for Thee over heaven. 


Thy sailors joy for they see 
the Sebau fiend overthrown, 
his limbs pierced with a stone 
knife, fire dwelleth within 
him. His soul is driven forth 
from his carcass; Nak whose 
footsteps are delivered up. 
joy, the sailors of Ra are 
ntent, Heliopolis rejoices 
lx the overthrow of Temu, 


the Hastern | 
doeth He 


He His | 


Sektet and 


| boats in 
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A difficult passage. Erman 
pronounces it incomprehensible ; 
possibly means that day exists 
because given by him who possess- 
es day—a play on Ra—in the 
meaning of day-light. “ Bene- 
ficent,” the words but not the 
spirit of the hymn permit the 
translation **'Tehuti. . . maketh 
him to set, " etc. 


Sektet and Atet boats. The 
which Ra traverses 
the sky; the desire of the 
dead is to enter as passengers. 
Possibly enter into the Maha- 
yana and Hinayaéna symbolic 
cycles. See article of Dr. 
Schrader in Theosophist for Sep- 
tember 1909. 


*Sebau fiend,’ the desire-na- 


ture (?). 


‘Stone knife, a volume 
might be written on the ritual 
use of stone implements in 
religious magic ceremonies and 
folklore. 


1 


GT 


Seam 
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| Aptet is contented, Heliopolis 

1 rejoices. 

zu 

i The heart of the Lady of | 
Life (Isis) is glad at the 


overthrow of the enemies of 


her Lord. 


$ praises. The dwellers in the 
Ye Secret Places prostrate them- 
m selves to the ground when 
Nj) they behold Him in the 
‘ power of Hisform divine .... 

the spiritual form of Gods. 


THE THEOSOPHIST 


k The Gods of Xer Aba give- 


[APRIL 


| 
| 


Xeraba==‘ under fighting, the 
Gods who have not yet attain- 
ed perfection (?). 


Divine, a hiatus in the Ms. 


Righteous Lord of the Apts | 


in this 
of Righteousness’. 


Lord of the 'lehefau food, 
Bull the peace-giver ; in thy 
name? Amoun Ka Mut, he 
createth mortals, causing them 
to live. Creator of all things 
that are in this Thy name of 
Temu, making to come into 
being the Great Hawk divine, 
dn who maketh bodies to be 

at feast. 


Fair of face He maketh 
man to keep festival within 
} His breast... 


The two Urei serpents fly 
to His brow. Hearts leap 
towards Him. His appearances 
make the Lords to be in holi- 
day. Hail unto Thee, Amoun 


the Two Lands. 


Thy city 
"i loveth Thy shining. 


Thus setteth in peace this 
quest. 


CC-O. In Public Domain. 


Ra, Lord of the thrones of | 


thy name, ‘ Maker | 


Ka mut, Bull of Mother. 


This passage belongs evidently 
to the magical name cycle, of 
which we have several examples 


amongst the Greek magical 
papyri. 
| 
| 
“Iwo Uræi serpents”—have 


these anything to do with vital 
forces symbolised in the statues 
of Buddha by the hole in the 
crown of the head, and circle 
in the centre of the forehead? 


J. R. SPENSLEY 


Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ON THE RELATION OF HERAKLEITOS THE DARK 'l'O 
SOME CONTEMPORARIES AND PREDECESSORS 


(Continued from p. 732) 
HERAKLEITOS AND THE ÉLEATICS 


le his monumental work, Greek Thinkers, ''heodor Gomperz 
has treated Herakleitos before Xenophanes, and in a 
note he gives the following rationale of this procedure : ' 


Xenophanes and Parmenides belong very elosely together. 

Now, Herakleitos knew Xenophanes, and Parmenides, again, engag- 
| ed in polemics with Herakleitos. So, to do full justice to all these 
relationships, one would have to put Herakleitos after Xenophanes 
and before Parmenides, thus violently teariug asunder what is 
intimately bound together. 


This view, which is not peculiar to Gomperz but has, 
I believe, been ever since held by historiaus of philosophy, 


pur?" 


I am unable to accept. 


In my opinion, for which I shall presently give a reason, 
Parmenides drew as much, if not more, from Herakleitos as 
. from Xenophanes, so that there is no need of subverting the 
‘i chronological order which is illustrated by the following ` 
table : * 


(Year B. C.:) 580 570 535 515 500 475 460 
ome aki a ; 


Pythagoras E 
n p 
Xenophanes 
eee 
Herakleitos 
eee = 
Parmenides 


HAF v 


l Note to page 79 of the English translation, * 
? All the dates are but approximate. 


ee 
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The internal relation of our three philosophers and— 
to add the third power which contributed to Parmenides’ 
system—of Pythagoras, I would graphically express thus: 

Pyth. 


Xen, 


Her. 


P — — 


Parm. 


Now, with Pythagoras we are not concerned here. 1 
merely note that though he has doubtlessly influenced 
Parmenides (through his disciples), the particulars of 
this influence are very hard to determine, and I pro- 
ceed to explain the triple star: Xenophanes, Herakleitos, 
Parmenides. 


XENOPHANES 


Xenophanes, like Pythagoras and Parmenides, lived 
mainly in Southern Italy (‘Great Greece’), finally in Elea, 
from which the Eleatic School took its name. 

The poor Rhapsodist, who regarded a palatable meal as the ft 
reward for artistic fame, was the greatest and the most influential 
innovator of his age. ' 

The salient features of his teaching, as preserved to 
us in fragments and references are the following: 

B » B ` 2 

1) His fight against the popular polytheism. He says: 

8 8 por 
Homer and Hesiod, attributed to the gods all things which are 


disreputable and worthy of blame when done by men ; and they told 
of them many lawless deeds, stealing, adultery and deception of each 


other. 


And further :* 
! Gomperz, loc. cit, p. 165. 


? Fairbanks, fr. 7. 
"Ibid. p. 78, below (=Nestle, fr. 11), aud fr. 5, 6. 
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‘Ethiopians make their gods black and snub-nosed, Thracians 
red-haired and with blue eyes... But if cattle or lions had hands, 
so as to paint with their hands and produce works of art as 
men do, they would paint their gods and give them bodies in 
form like their own—horses like horses, cattle like cattle. 


(2) Here his foundation of Pantheism, that is, of 


a conception of the supreme God-head as a uniform and all- 
pervading power, governing the universe as the soul governs the body, 
endowing it with motion and animation, but inseparably bound up in 
E 


God is one supreme among gods and men, and not like mortals 
in body or in mind. 


The whole [of god] sees, the whole perceives, the whole hears. 


But without effort he sets in motion all things by mind and 
thought? 


Tt (i.e., being) always abides in the same place, not moved at all, 
nor is it fitting that it should move from one place to another. 


To the last saying ‘heophrastos has the following 
— subtle remark :* 


He does not mean that it abides in a rest that is the antithesis 
of motion, but rather in a stillness that is out of the sphere of both 
motion and rest. 


(3) His theory of indestructibility, about which we 
have the following two testimonials : ' 


Xenophanes of Kolophon, going his own way and differing from 
all dose thüt-had gone before, did not admit either genesis or des- 
4 truction, but says that the All is always the same. 


.. He says that nothing comes into being, nor is anything destroy- 
Su nor moved; and that the universe is one and 1s not subjeot to 
change. 


5 Gomperz, Joc. cit., p. 163; italics ours (to mark the difference from ideal- 
or akosmism; see below: Parmenides). 


2 Fairbanks, fr. 1 to 4. 
Ibid, p. 87. 


©“ Plut. Strom. 4; Dow, 580, and Hipp. Philos I,l4; Dor, 505 (Fair: - 


NIME" 
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This is, of course the same as that well-known 
and very old Indian’ theory (nitya-vida, satkarya-vàda) 
according to which all originating and passing away are but 
a becoming visible and invisible, a metamorphosis of the eter- 
nally imperishable primary matter or elements. As to the 
latter, it is doubtful in the case of Xenophanes whether he 


Bee ee ee 


had two primary elements, viz., earth and water, or only one viz., 
Y 
Ya [11 


earth. Aetios expressly states that “earth alone” was his 


eae. Aet: 


principle, and this agrees with an often quoted saying as- 
cribed to Xenophanes, namely: 


For all things come from earth and all things end by becoming 
earth." 


On the other hand, we have the following two fragments: 


For we are all sprung from earth and water. 
5 


All things that come into being and grow are earth and 
water.‘ 


This would rather agree’ with our next point, viz. : 


(4) His idea of geological periods. We are told by 
Hippolytos : ° 


V 


Xenophanes believes that once the earth was mingled with 
the sea, but in the course of time it became free from mois- 
Pure oem Further he says that all men will be destroyed 
when the earth sinks into the sea and becomes mud, and the 
race will begin anew from the beginning; and this transfor- 
mation takes place for all the worlds. 


E E AUTRES: 


a (5) His theory of transitoriness, about which Diogenes 
d Laertius tells us” that “he (Xen.) was the first person who 


other conception of the changes ofnature than the above. It rather appenrs 
that Bhagavad-Gità ii. 16 (* Non-being cannot become, nor can being cease to 
be") is silently recognised by all of them. Compare John Rhys, Celtic Folk- 
lore, p. 621. 
? Fairbanks, p. 109. 
5 Ibid. fr. 8. 
4 Ibid. fr. 9, 10. 
5 Itis hard to believe that Xen. derived water from earth. Ancient philosophy, 
as a rule, did the very opposite thing. Or shall we assume that earth had to 
Xen. two qualities, the dry and the moist, which were predominating alter- 
nately, like Empedokles’ ‘hatred’ and ‘love’? This too seems to be rather 
ans queer. 
8 Fairbanks, p. 83. : 
7 [n his biography of Herakleitos, 


4 1Tt might be questioned whether primitive men are capable at all of any 
Í 


- 
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asserted that everything which is produced is perishable”. 
In India it was the Samkhya philosophy that started this 
principle, which soon the Buddha formulated into his famous 
sabbam aniceam, “ everything is non-eternal”. 


only, but a significative one, which runs as follows:' 


1 (6) His scepticism. As to this, we have one fragment 
NN 


Accordingly there has not been a man, nor will there .be, 
who knows dintinctly as to the gods and what I say concern- 
ing the All. For even he who would sueceed in speaking 
[about it] in the most perfect manner, still does himself not 
know. Tt is but opinion we can arrive at with all things. 


: 
i 


We may also add Galen’s saying:* 


To the class holding eclectic views belongs Xenophanes, 
who has his doubts as to all things, except that he holds 
this one dogma: that all things are one, and that this is God, 
who is limited, ^ endowed with reason, and immovable. 


Xenophanes was a strict empirist. Apart from his one 
belief (or perhaps even including it) he never asserted a 
thing for which he had not (or believed not to have) his 
proofs from nature. So for his assertion of the periodieal 
exchange of land and sea his proofs were the paleontological 
discoveries he had actually made: shells found among the 
mountains, imprints of fishes in stones, ete. And from this 
standpoint of his we now also understand what might have 
otherwise been a puzzle to us, viz: 


(7) His disbelief in individual immortality. The soul— 
such must have been his argument-—has a beginning, for we 
see it growing with the body; consequently, it ends with 

the body (see No. 5 above). At any rate, nobody can prove 
that it existed before birth or will continue after death. 


1 Fairbanks, fr. 14, translation my own. 

*Tbid, p. 84. x 
*Aecording to Hippolytos also spherical, as with Parmenides. Is this 
an echo of Pythagoras who declared the sphere the most perfect form? To 
‘these philosophers infinite is the same as not-beiug (because formlessness). 
According to Theophrastos, the limitedness too was declined by Xen., whose 
idpoint is explained as follows: “Nor is it (god) either infinite or subject 
its; for not-being is infinite, as having neither beginning nor middle 
end; moreover limits arise through the relation of a multiplicity of 
rs to each other" (Fairbanks, p. 81). 

10 


ee) 


ert aaa” 
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And thus, it being not even certain whether the soul will 
continue at all after death, is it not ridiculous to assert with 
Pythagoras and similar dreamers that it will be born again? 
Xenophanes makes fun of the doctrine of reincarnation in 
one of his poems, where somebody punishing a dog is thus 
addressed by Pythagoras: “ Stop beating him, for it is the 
soul of a dear friend; I recognised him on hearing his 
voice." ' Xenophanes must have actually combated Pythagoras, 
if a later author is right who tells us that he was detested 
by the Pythagoreans. 


These, then, are the seven important items of Xenophanes’ 


teaching. 


Let us now see what Herakleitos has to do with 
them. 


HERAKLEITOS AND XENOPHANES 


I wil say at once that the traditional talk about 
Herakleitos as the great adversary of the Hleatic School— 
we shall see afterwards how it originated—appears to me 
entirely wrong. Herakleitos stands on the shoulders of 
Xenophanes, just as Parmenides on those of both of them. He 
is his continuator and transformer, but not his opponent, 
except in that he disapproved of his ‘much learning,’ i. e. 
of his appreciation of sciences. His life coincides with the 
last two-thirds of Xenophanes’ life, and so the rumor 
recorded by Sotion® that Herakleitos sat at the feet of 
Xenophanes may be true. At any rate his mentioning 
Xenophanes proves that he was acquainted with his doc- 
trines, and that he made use of the latter I am now going 
to show. 


There are, first of all, some formal parallels betraying 
Herakleitos’ dependence on Xenophanes. It is impossible to 
read Xenophanes’ saying on the uncertainty of knowledge: 
* Accordingly there has not been a man," etc. (see above), 
and corresponding fragment with Herakleitos (B. 118, D. 28) 


= 


1 Fairbanks, fr. 18. 
2 See Diogenes Laertius, Vitae, 


i 
: 
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without seeing that the latter is but a paraphrase, in prose, 
of the former. ‘This fragment runs as follows: ! 
Be it ever so acceptable, it is but opinion what a man 


finds out and sticks to; and, forsooth, justice shall overtake 
forgers of lies and witnesses to them. 


The latter part is an addition of Herakleitos with reference 


^ words “as to the gods”. He means those 


zv Xenophanes 
who, like Homer and Pythagoras, gave out opinion as safe 
knowledge. The dependence, in the first part of the fragment, 
is especially evident by the two superlatives.’ Again, it is im- 
possible to believe that Herakleitos’ passionate attack against 
Homer and Hesiod should not be an echo of Xenophanes’ 
courageous procedure. For both of these poets had been 
looked at with perfect awe before Xenophanes. Xenophanes' 
sayings figuring as Nos. 7, 6, and | in Fairbanks’ book I 
find echoed in Nos. 119, 36 b, 99 and 98 (D. 42, 67 b, 82, 
83) and of those of Herakleitos. 


Secondly, there is the fact that Herakleitos’ system can 
be perfectly well understood as being based on that of 
Xenophanes. 


We have already seen that the orthodox Polytheism was 
fought with equal weapons by both of them. 


We have also seen that Xenophanes? scepticism was 
shared by Herakleitos. Only the latter did not have himself 
led so far by it as to deny or doubt the pre- and post- 
existence of the individual soul. He apparently declined 
the possibility of people remembering their former existences, 
but reincarnation itself was a fact to him. Otherwise, too, 
his scepticism was checked by a certain religious or mystical 
need, in accordance with two of his greatest words, viz. : 


Unbelief is the reason wherefore tlie divine generally with- 
draws from our knowledge.! 


! Fairbanks wrong, Nestle (fr. 48) right. 
?Possibly the story of Pythagoras’ former births was before his mind. 
?Of course, the Greek originals should be compared rather than 
the translations. 
.* B. 116. D. 86, 
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And: 


If thou dost not hope, thou wilt not find that which is not 
hoped for; since it cannot be searched for and gone to."' 

Again, in point 2 (Pantheism) Herakleitos’ view is doubt- 
lessly derived from that of Xenophanes. But it is a distinct 
progress. Xenophanes’ * God’ is still anthropomorphic, in spite of 
his fight against anthropomorphism; Herakleitos’ Logos is no 
longer so. There is something impersonal about it, though 
here too the word ‘God’ is still occasionally applied. * Mind 
and thought’ is the causa movens of the universe here as 
there, but Herakleitos Logos is, as it were, Law incarnated, 
or, as Aetios puts it,? “destined reason working through 
opposition,” which idea rather transcends the level of 
Xenophanes’ thought. 


Another idea which appears more elaborated with Hera- 
kleitos than with Xenophanes, is that of the indestructibility 
of matter (No. 3) (including, of course, soul which is a sort 
of matter to all ancient philosophers), the idea that genesis 
and destruction are in reality nothing but metamorphosis. 
There are a good many sayings of Herakleitos about. the 
changes of Fire, as he calls his principle (see above), and 
of the elements from one into another (see above), but we 
must understand what Fire means. Xenophanes primary 
matter is one, or perhaps two, of the visible elements (earth, 
water); Herakleitos’ Fire is the invisible material cause ‘of 
the visible fire as well as the other elements. So to Hera- 
kleitos belongs the honor of having introduced into Greek 
philosophy the idea of the avyakta or iülaprakrti, for which 
in India again the Samkhya is responsible. ‘lo the objection 
(with regard to the Vedic literature and perhaps Anaximander's 
*Infinite") that the idea is much older, I reply that no earlier 
system has sharply distinguished, as does the Samkhya, or 
even attempted to philosophically distinguish, as does Hera- 
kleitos, the trinity required by such theory * of the Manifest, the 


! B. 7, D. 18. 

? Fairbanks, p. 61. 

3 Unless it be purely materialistic (iguoring the idea of au super-material 
being), which is always but a transition state. f 
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— Unmanifest, and ‘Spirit’ (vyakta, avyakta, purusha),' of the 
visible World, the Fire, and the Logos. 


Again we have both dependence and progress im No. 4, 
the idea of geological periods. Herakleitos accepts, modifies, 
and generalises this discovery of Xenophanes, as is best shown 
by the following quotation,’ the first and» last sentences of 
which are words of Herakleitos himself: 

3 

“The transformations of Fire are, first of all, sea; and of 
ihe sea one-half is (becomes) earth, the other half is flame 
(visible fire) ";? that means that Fire, by the Logos or God 
governing the universe is first, through air, changed into water, 
i.e, the germ of the period of cosmic growth which he calls 
ocean. Thence again comes earth, heaven, and what is between 
them. How, then, again the world is withdrawn and ends in 
Fire, he distinctly declares by the following: * Seu overflows, 
and takes its measure according to the same law (Logos) 
which obtained before it became earth.” 


It is obvious how closely this teaching is related to 
the Indian theory of days and nights of Brahma, Manvantaras 
and Pralayas, which, again, is said to have been introduced 
into Indian philosophy by the Samkhya system.’ But it 
is probably older, and likewise it is not quite sure whether 
Xenophanes and  Herakleitos had not a predecessor, as to 

| this doctrine, in Anaximander. 


There remains, finally, for our comparison, Xenophanes’ 
doctrine of transitoriness. I need hardly point out that 
this too is perfectly Heraclitean. It may be almost called 
the backbone of Herakleitos? philosophy. According to 
Herakleitos, beginning and end not only condition each 
other, but oy are actually one. “For with the periphery 


P  — 


1 According to the SEU: a ioy (as wel as Scotus Aen any 
| entity must be either (1) created; or (2) creating; or (3) both; or (4) neither. 

No. 4 is the characteristic of Spirit, No. 2 that of primary matter (the 
Unmanifest), and Nos. 3 and 1 belong to different principles of the Manifest. 
See Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, l., iii. p. 416. 


hs, ERROR 
* From Clem. Al. Str. (D. 81; B. 21, 23). , E 
“ae 
Jj Fora different explanation see G. R. S. Mead, “The Words of Hera- t 
_clitus” p. 519 fll. of The Theosophical Review for 1907: here préstér is "2 
g rendered by ‘fire-bloom’ and identified with tho Chaldwan ‘Fire Tree ’. OT 
. 4 This, at least, is Professor Garbe’s ussertion which is shared, I believe, 6e. 
Professor Jacobi and others. ES AN 
` S A “a 

n 
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EZ ^ an 
of the circle,” he says, “beginning and end are common 
Similarly he speaks of Hades and Dionysos, that is, death ^ 
and birth, as being one.” Xenophanes may have believed - 


that things remained unchanged, though never for aye, yet for 

a certain time. But Herakleitos denied, as we have seen, - 
that there is even a momentary still-stand. It appears to - 
be this very idea which induced, him: to use the wad ^| 
fire for his primary matter, it being probably a mere 
chance that the simile of the flame is not found in his 
— fragments, but only that of the river. The theory of the 
momentary flux is the most original idea of Herakleitos 
and the one with which his name has remained associated 
throughout the history of philosophy. 


Our review of Xenophanes being herewith finished, we 


now turn to Parmenides. 


Dr. F. Orro SCHRADER 


(To be continued) 


4 
" 
4 


Philosophy is of two kinds: that which relates to conduct, 
and that which relates to knowledge. The first teaches us to 
value all things at their real worth, to be contented with 
little, modest in prosperity, patient in trouble, equal-minded at 
all times. It teaches us our duty to our neighbor and ourselves 
But it is he who possesses both that is the true philosopher 
The more he knows, the more he is desirous of knowing; am 
yet the farther he advances in knowledge the better he under 
stands how little he can attain, and the more deeply he feels 
- — that God alone can satisfy the infinite desires of an immortal” 
soul. To understand this is the height and perfection of.philo- 
sophy.—Sournby a 


- — PT Pm x. sa | Rm 


1 D. 163, B. 70. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST 


: adent international illustrated Theosophical Monthly, royal Octaxo, 160 
x CONTENTS—MAY 1911 


ATONE ROWE o . . . . « - 9 BEER: 
Opening of the New Cycle . . ANNIE BESANT. . 
he Religion of Mazzini and Garibaldi . W. H. Kruny 
) The World Mission of H. P. Blavatsky . HELENA PISSAREFF. 
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T eosophy in Many Lands . 


T sosophical Magazines , 
T Supplement à 


The half-yearly Volumes begin with the April and October numbers, All Su 

payable in advance. Money Orders or Cheques for all publications should 
e only to the Business Manager, Theosophist Office, and all business commun 
be addressed to him at Adyar, Madras, S. It is particularly requested 


s shall be made to individuals by name, as the members of the staff ave ofi 
Adyar on duty. 


Subscribers should immediately notify any change of address to the Business 
the Magazine may reach them safely. The Theosophist Office cannot und 
Copies gratis to replace thoso that go astray through carelessness on th 
rs who neglect to notify their change of address. Great care is taken in 
0st in transit will not be replaced. 


F x torial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, Adyar, 
; (MSS. are not returned. No anonymous documents will be ace 
riters of published articles are alone responsible for opinious 
m is given to translate or copy single articles into other periodics 
ondition of crediting them to the Theosophist; permission for the — 
f articles is not granted. E 


_ ÅNNUAL SuU2scRIPTION: Rs.8 — 12s. — $8. Post free. 
i SINGLE Cory: As. 12 — ls. — ots, 20. do —— 


a The Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S. - 
— Theosophical Publishing Society, 161, New Bond St., Lon: 
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Religion and Philosophy 


Physical Phenomena of Spiri- 
tualism. By H. Carrington, Rs. 9.3. 


In its first part this book deals with 
the exposure of all kinds of trickery 
resorted to by fraudulent ‘‘ mediums ” in 
producing alleged spiritistic phenomena 
—slate-writing, sealed letters, material- 
isation, etc.—and explains clearly, by 
description and illustrative pictures, ex- 
actly how the tricks are effected. In the 
second part of the volume is given an 
account of the most important pheno- 
mena which are vouched for by eminent 
scientists, which after the most careful 
analysis, cannot be explained by any of 
the means known to legerdemain. Among 
those are recorded the famous experi- 
ments of Sir William Crookes, Prof. 
Richet, Doctor Lombroso, etc. 


The Wisdom of Plotinus. A 
Metaphysical study. By C. J. Whitby, 
M.D., pp. 120 Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt. 
Re. 1-8. 


Here and Hereafter: Being a 
Scientific and Rational Solution of the 
Problems of Life and Death, and of the 
Nature and Destiny of the Human Ego 
in its Successive Lives. Translated by 
George G. Fleurot from the French of 
Leon Denis, author of “ Christianity and 
Spiritualism.” Cloth Gilt, Crown Svo. 
Rs. 2-10. 


A Hand Book of Cartomancy. 
Fortune-Telling and Occult Divination, 
including the Oracle of Human Destiny, 
Cagliostro’s Mystic Alpha of the Magi, 
&c., &c. Fourth Edition, greatly Enlarged 
and Reyised by Grand Orient. Crown 
8vo. Cloth Gilt, pp. 252. Rs. 2-3. 


.Flaxius: Leaves from the Life of an 
Immortal. By Charles Godfrey Leland, 
Author of “ The Breitmann Ballads,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. Rs. 2-10. 


Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism. 
A Short Historic Sketch. By C. N. 
Krishnaswami Aiyar, M.A, As. 12. To 
Subscribers of the “ Review ” As. 8. 


The Twice-Born. By an ex-Asso- 
ciate of the Society of Psychical Research. 
Re. 1-14. 


Sri Sankaracharya. :. His Life 
and Times, by C. N. Krishnaswami 
Aiyar, M.A., L.T. IJ. His Philosophy, by 

- Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. Bothin 
one volume, As. 12. To Subscribers of 
the “ Review,” As, 8. 


Through the Mists. By Robert 
Jas, Lees. Author of The Life Elysian, 
etc. Third Impression. Crown 8vo. 
Rs. 4-8. 

Christ and the Eastern Soul, 
Or the Witness of the Oriental Consci- 
ousness to Jesus Christ. Lectures deli. 
vered on the Barrow's Foundation: in 
India and Ceylon in the Cold Season 
of 1906. By the Late Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, President of the Union Theological 
Seminary. Rs. 5-10. 


The Problem of Human Life, as 
viewed by the great thinkers from Plato 
to the present time, By Rudolph Encken. 
Cloth Gilt. Rs. 10-15. I 

Psychical Science and Chris- 
tianity. By E. Katharine Bates Crown 
Svo. (6s.) Rs. 4-8. 

This book is not written from the point 
of view of an * expert” discoursing upon 
ihe Higher Criticism or the so-called 
New Theology. 

Sri Ramanujacharya. His Life 
and Times, by S. Krishnaswami Aiyan- 
gar, M.A. His Philosophy, by T. Raja- 
gopalachariar, M.A., B.L. As. 12. To Sub- 
scribers of the * Review” As. 8. 

A Book of Mystery and Vision. 
By Arthur Edward Waite. Foolscap 4to. 
With Special Cover designed by Mary 
Tourtell and Frontispiece by Isabel de 
Steiger. Rs. 6-9. 

Proofs of Life after Death. By 
R. J. Thompson. A Collation of Opinions 
as to a Future Life by the most Eminent 
Scientific Men and Thinkers of the Day. 
Demy 8vo. Rs. 6-9. 


The Vaishnavite Reformers of 


India. Critical Sketches of their Lives 
and Writings. By T. Rajagopalachariar, 


M.A., B.L. dte. l. To Subscribers of the 
“Review,” As. 12. 

The Science of the Larger Life. 
A Selection from the Essays of Ursula 
N. Gesterfeld. Crown Svo. Cloth Gilt. 
Ks. 3-1. 

The Simple Way. By Laotze 
(“The Old Boy.”) A New ‘Translation 
of the Tao-Te-King. With Introduction 
and Commentary by Walter Gorn Old, 
M.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. Cloth Gilt. Rs. 3-1. 
Paper Cover. As. 14. 

Strange Houses of Sleep. By 
Arthur Edward Waite. With Frontis- 
piece Portrait of the Arthur. Foolscap 
4to., Parchment Gilt. Printed at the 
“Balantyne” Press. Rs. 7-14. 


G. A. Natesan & CO., 4 Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 
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A NOTE TO AUTHORS 


Authors having MSS. to publish are invited to communicate 
with Yellon, Williams & Co., Ltd., 43 Chancery Lane, London, 
W.C., and may be assured of the best attention and consideration. 
All matter should be typed and sent by Registered Post, with 
stamped envelope for return if found unsuitable. 


We are specialists in Medical, Scientific, Occult, Theosophical 
aud Advanced Educational Literature, and any MSS. submitted on 
these subjects will receive special consideration. 


SS SE | 


BOOKS THAT WILL HELP YOU. 


Speech-Reading for the Deaf—not Dumb. By A. J. Srory. 
Speech-Reading constitutes the best * aid " for the very Deaf 
and the totally Deaf, and every Deaf person who desires to 
get back to the level of his non-deaf fellows should study this 
art. The Author of Speech-Reading is one of the foremost 
authorities on the Education of the Deaf, and his book is the 
first complete and practical guide to Speech-Reading yet 
issued. Price 5/- net. By Post 5/3. 


Love and Parentage. By Wiuuiaw Prarr. 
This is a work giving the practical ideal of Love and Marriage. 
A book bound to help and inspire, and destined to work 
good in a vital sense. 2/6 net. Post free 2/9. 


Marriage. By ArxoLD CnossuEY. A clean wholesome book of 
modern ideas for modern people. Contents: Preparations 
for Marriage, the Consummation, Pregnancy, Painless Delivery, 
the Baby, Baby Ailments, Domestic Economics. Price 2/ 
post free. 


Self-Confidence, Will-Power and Success. By Pavut Dane. 
A treatise on new lines, designed to help those lacking in 
self-confidence and will-power. Price 3/9 post free. 


w Nw m 


Health's Highway. By R. J. Mecrupy. A complete, concise and 
common-sense guide to perfect health and all-round fitness. 
By far the finest book on the subject yet issued. “ It is 
something quite out of the ordinary.” Pall Mall Gazette. “ The 
most convincing treatise on the subject of Health that has 
ever been written.” Nottingham Guardian. Price 3/9 post free. 


The Esoteric Teaching of the Gnostics. By Frances SwiNEY, 
with five spirit drawings, in color, of the human soul. Price 
3/9 post free. 


LONDON: 
YELLON, WILLIAMS & CO., LTD., Celtie Press, 43 Chancery Lane. 
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The Astrologer’s Speciality i 


Aan Leo, Editor of Modern Astrology (Established 1890); 
President of the Astrological Society, and Author of the well- 
known Astrological Text Books, is now offering to all Theosophists an - 


3 Astro=Theosophical Horoscope 


This distinctive horoscope, beside giving a synthesised read- 

; ing of the Nativity containing much help and a full account 
^ of the.present and the future, will contain some very useful 
A and instructive Charts showing the native’s relationship to the 
seven principles, with a special esoteric rendering, intended to be of 
permanent value to all Theosophical students. The fees (inclusive) 

for this SpeciaL Horoscope will be 


M- Five Guineas Only 
(Rs. 75, or $26 or £5-5s.) 


N.B.—This form must be used. ‘ear out the whole page. No letter is 
necessary. 


These horoscopes will be delivered in rotation as the applications are 
received, and two months must be allowed for their completion. The full 
fee or a substantial deposit is required with all orders. 


APPLICATION FOR THE SPECIAL ASTRO- 
n j THEOSOPHICAL HOROSCOPE 


i TO 
d. ALAN LEO, EDITOR: MODERN ASTROLOGY 


IxprERIAL BuinpiNGSs, LupGare Circus, Lonpon, S.C. 


Dear Str—Enclosed you will find the sum of Five Guineas (or if 
from abroad Rs. 75; $26:00; or £5-5s. Money Order to cover postage 
of book containing horoscope and registration) for which kindly send 
my horoscope as above. 


T Name in full. 


- Address in full, 


Time of Birth (State clearly morning, noon or night.) 
Date of Birth (make figures distinct.) 
Birthplace in full. 


Note.—Always state local time, and give the latitude and longitude of 
z birthplace if known. If foreign time only is known state it in your 
Jc own terms. Indian time can be changed into European time, 
if clearly stated. 


SA CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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-THE BOOK FOR BEGINNERS 


New (Fourth) Edition. Now Ready 
Alan Leo's Astrological Text Books 


Vol. I. Astrology for All! 


ur Tue above is not an exaggerated phrase, neither is it à mere catch title. It 
H is a truth. 

Astrology for All is the first title of a series of five large books, nono 
containing less than 300 pages each, written with the express purpose of : 
revealing the mysteries connected with the hitherto misunderstood word Astro- 
logy ; truly interpreted “ The Wisdom of the Stars". The first book of this 

I instructive series is entitled :— 


L- ASTROLOGY FOR ALL. (Without Calculations. Price 10/6. 
I $ This book is now in the third edition. Itis entiroly free ofall calculations, 
requiring no knowledge of mathematics, and can be read throughout the whole of 


its 300 pages by the most simple-minded or by tho keenest intellect, and, what is 
very much to the purpose, the truth of the statements it contains can be proven 
by each individual reader ; indeed the most confirmed critic cannot help being 
amazed at the accuracy of its delineations. Thus minds of none will be injured by 
its perusal, and al] must benefit by the instruction it gives. 


prejudiced, or of open mind, it is the first book to be read, since it carries with it 
the proof of its own statements. It fully explains the individual and personal 
characteristics of all persons born at ANY TIME, and gives a clear description of 
each planet's influence, and the means whereby each reader may note the special 
influences affecting his own life. 


If any of the above statements are not true the Author hereby 


F 
7 
E To thoso who know nothing whatever about Astrology, whether biassed, 


undertakes to Refund the Price 10/6 paid for the Book. 
ASTROLOGY FOR ALL. Part I. (Without Calculations.) IW. Edition. 


This is a popular book, and no technicalities are entered into, but on the other _ 
hand all necessary explanations are given without either diffuseness or ambiguity, 
and its large sale increasingly testifres to the growth and spread of the public 
interest in Astrology. 


The aim throughout has been to give the reader a comprehensive grasp of the 
main outlines of Astrology, and to keep steadfastly before him the dignity and 
grandeur of the subject: SIMPLICITY, DIRECTNESS, and THOROUGHNESS have been 
the main objects kept in view, and a complete delineation of the 12 major types 
and the 144 sub-types born each year being given, the character and temperament »/ ME 
of ANYONE BORN DURING THE PAST SIXTY YEARS may be known at a glance. 


The reader is spared a long historical introduction, and voluminous quotations 
from “authorities” in support either of statements made or of Astrology in 
general. 


For the author believes that practical men will care little what the ancients 
said regarding Astrology IF IT BE NOT TRUE TO-DAY, and he “ preaches that which 
ho doth know and testifies to that which he hath seen". 


ASTROLOGY FOR ALL. (Without Calculations. New Edition. 


2 (This work is complete in itself.) 
. To be had from “Modern Astrology” Office, 42 & 43, Imperial 
s Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


or The Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, India. - 
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Cloth, Royal 8vo, pp. xlvii—628. Cloth, Royal 8vo. pp. Ixiv—810. 
Price 12/6 net. Price 15/- net. 
The Threefold Life of Man. The Three Principles of the 
sere au by tho Rew. G: W. Anuen, | Divine Essence. By JACOB BOEHME 
v LLEN. . 

Cloth, Demy Se. pp. 305. Price 6j- net: | fuel, a ea eam 
Some Mystical Miventures, Study of the Kabalah. 
By G. R. S. MEAD, ».a., M. R. A. S. By W. WYNN WESTOOTT. 


Cloth, Crown 8vo. Prico 5/- net. Cloth, Demy 8v0; pp. 410. 
Lumen de Lumine. Frioertj E ; 
A Now Magical Light. Survival and Reproduction. 
By THOMAS VAUGHAN A New Biological Outlook. 
Introduction by A. E. WAITE. By HERMANN REINHEIMER. 
Wrappers, 8vo. Price 3/6 not. Cloth, Crown 8vo. pp. 212. 
: A Price 3/6 net. 
The Voice of the Ancient E 
By CYRIL SCOTT. IDEAS: Old and New 
“A notable volume of verse. ”’ By BARCLAY LEWIS DAY. 


The Porch. Short Studies in Mysticism. Post free, 4d. each. 

No. [.—ExEnmsoN, THE Ovrnsour. No. [I.—JAcon Boume. A True 
Christian. No. IIJ.—PrLoriNos. On the Good, or the One. No. IV. 
—Herses. The Mind to Hermes. and The Secret Sermon on the 
Mountain. No. V.—Joun G. Gicuren. Extracts from his Life and 
Letters. No. VI.—TuE Seven VALLEYS OF FARIDUDDIN ATTAR. 
Catalogue of Books on Comparative Religion and Mysticism post free on application 


John M. Watkins, 21, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


THE LOTUS JOURNAL 


A Monthly Magazine (Illustrated) 


| FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE | 


INTERESTING NEW FEATURES 


The March issue contains an article with 
two illustrations, entitled ‘A visit to 
Buddha Gaya’ by Alcyone. 

Lotus Lessons from the Life of 
Jesus. H. WHYTE, 
Round Table pages. 


Golden Chain pages. 
Stories of King Arthur Mrs. WHYTE. | Animal Pages, etc., etc. 


A Serial Story for Children 


MABEL COLLINS. 


Mns. BESANT'S articles, simplified for | 
children. Mns. DUCKWORTH. 


` 


Words and Music of a Lotus Song will be printed each month. 
Subscription : 3/6 per annum, posi free. American $1. Single copies 34d. 


The Lotus Journal, 42 Craven Road, Paddington, London, W. 
: or from any Theosophical Book Depot. 
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New Books—Just Received 


Spiritual Science, Here and Hereafter. By Sm WItam 
Coorer, C.LE. A study of Spiritual Philosophy and its 
Practical Application to the Every Day of Life. The 
name of the author is a sufficient guarantee that this is 


E 
F 


i 3s. 6d. not the work of a Visionary ; he has spent a long life in the 
: Rs. 2-10. commercial world of India; quite recently he has been 
75 cls. brought in contact with excarnate spirits ; his experiences 
have been so remarkable and convincing that he now’ 
presents them to the public. Introduction by William Le 
Queux. 16 delightful chapters. Pp. 400, Demy 8vo. 


Man's Supreme Inheritance. By F. Marrutas ALEXANDER. Starting 

from a basis of practical experience the author puts for- 

ds. ward a theory of the present and future trend of man’s 

Rs. 3-12. evolution. In doing this he throws over many academic 

$1.25. ^ conceptions and affirms the great phase of human progress 

in the passing of man from sub-conscious to conscious 
control. Pp. 199, Crown 8vo. Cloth. 


; 

4 

, 
My System. By J. P. Miner. Fifteen minutes’ work a day for 
health’s sake. This is already a famous book. In the 


2s. 6d. building up of young bodies, in the regeneration of weak 
Rs. 1-14. and diseased frames this book has played, plays and will 
65 ets. play a great part. Pp. 164 and Time-Table. Crown Svo. 


Cloth. Fully Illustrated. 


Nutrition and Evolution. By H. RzixuEruER. From time to time 
there appear books which, when reading them, we classify 


6s. at once as something out of the common, in which we find a 
Rs. 4-8. peculiar and distinct individuality arresting our attention 
$1.50. and evoking our interest. This is a book of that class. 


Six chapters of value and instruction. Pp. 284, Cloth. 


. THE THEOSOPHIST OFFICE, Adyar, Madras. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST OFFICE 


PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS 


ADYAR, MADRAS, S., INDIA. 


Five Years of Theosophy 
A Famous Book 


An Interesting Book 

An Instructive Book 

Rs. 4-8 or 6s. or $1:50 
NEW EDITION 


The Thoughts of Marcus 
Aurelius 
Trans. by GrorGe Lone 


12 Ans. or Is. or 25 ets. 


An admirable book for the living 


of the higher life. 


Books of 
Svami Vivekananda 
Karma-Yoga. Rs. 3-4 or 4s. 6d. 
India and Her People 
Rs. 4-2 or 5s. 6d. 


The Sayings of 
Shri Ramakrishna 
Compiled by 
SvAMI ABHEDANANDA 


Rs. 2-8 or 3s. 6d. or 85 cts. 


Mystical Adventures 


By G. R. 8. Meran 


20 profound Essays on practical 


questions. Worth reading. 


Rs. 4-8 or 6s. or $1:50. 


Through Silence to 
Realisation 
By Froyo B. Winsox 
* A new book on lines of practi- 
cal metaphysics.” 


Rs. 2-10 or 3s. 6d. or 85 cts. 


Theosophy 
By Dr. Ruporr STEINER 
An Interesting and instructive 
book on Elementary Theosophy. 
Pp. 212, Cloth. Crown 8vo. 


Rs. 2-10 or 3s. 6d. or 85 cts. 


The Path to the Masters 
of Wisdom 


By ANNIE BESANT 
12 Ans. or ls. or 25 cts. 
NEW EDITION 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


HEN this reaches. the hands of English resders, 99 

3 writer wil again be in England, engaged im the 

| Sirentous work fitted for the Island of the North. Once 

d wore the occupant of the Watch-Tower glances over roads - 

" M of travel of.swhich brief record may be made. Misa 


Willson, my two Indian wards and myself left beautiful 
Ayar ou March 22nd, in the motor-car so genertusly 
"to me by Mr. and Mrs. Leo; the occupants were aan © 
Same as those in our illustration, save the driver ab 
eel and the chauffeur who is standing beside the 
‘beside me, on our outgoing, where Mr. Wadia sits in 
icture, was Miss Willson, and the tonneau was 
by Mr. Leadbeater, Krshnamürti and Nitya. For 
fime for many months to come I drove but car 
Gh has proved so faithful a servant, never misbehas 
Swill Bisolutely no injury to its accounts jw: 
Fr object, since it arrived in {ndia ip 
away with the setting sun from Modris Tor 
ali goes well, till the 7th  OctoMm - 
between the limiting dates: af A 
Th ? It matters little, since all is 
e know and love. 
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ON THE WATCH-TOWER 


XTHEN this reaches the hands of English readers, its 
W writer will again be in England, engaged in the 
strenuous work fitted for the Island of the North. Once 
more the occupant of the Watch-Tower glances over roads 
of travel, of which brief record may be made. Miss 
Willson, my two Indian wards and myself left beautiful 
Adyar on March 22nd, in the  motor-car so generously 
given to me by Mr. and Mrs. Leo; the occupants were not 
the same as those in our illustration, save the driver at 
the wheel, and the chauffeur who is standing beside the 
car; beside me, on our outgoing, where Mr. Wadia sits in 
the picture, was Miss Willson, and the tonneau was 
occupied by Mr. Leadbeater, Krshnamürti and Nitya. For 
the last time for many months to come I drove the car 
which has proved so faithful a servant, never misbehaving, 
and with absolutely no injury to its account to man, 
animal or object, since it arrived in India in 1909. We 


steamed away with the setting sun from Madras, not to 


return, if all goes well, till the 7th October. What will 
fill the months between the limiting dates of March 22nd 
and October 7th? It matters little, since all is guided by 
the Hands we know and love. 


* 
x * 
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There were three lectures in Calcutta on March 24th, 
25th and 26th, two in a large theatre and the third in the 
Town Hall. The audiences were exceptionally large, and 
despite the fact that a night drive out of Calcutta was 
thereby necessitated, H.E. Lady Hardinge honored the 
Society by attending the second lecture. Rai Bahadur 
Norendranith Sen—the old friend of H. P. Blavatsky and 
H.S. Olcott, and the sturdy supporter through good and 
evil report of the connexion between India and England— 
took the chair on the first evening and also at the Town 
Hall. It was courage of no common sort that was needed 
to stand unmoved through the storms of hatred which 
have swept Calcutta during many years as this sturdy 
veteran has done, and perhaps his lot was the harder 
because his frank criticism of unwise governmental measures 
and his independent attitude aroused hopes that independence 
meant hostility. One always feels proud to have him as 


chairman. 


E 
*x 

On the 27th March we reached Benares, where joyous 
welcome awaited us, and we settled down for a brief 
stay of three weeks. Money has been coming to the 
C. H.C. lately in considerable abundance, the result of 
the new life pouring into the College through the 
Principal and a group of faithful workers who have 
4 gathered round him, for it is the blessing of the Masters 
vi that brings all good things—the necessary money included. 
VU The attacks made on myself by the party which strove 
to wreck the Theosophical Society on the passing away 
of the President-Founder wrought much harm to the 
College, since I was and am the President of its Board 
of Trustees, and almost dried up the stream of financial 
help which had before reached it; for, from its inception, - 
the College has been the child of the Theosophical Society, - 
and nearly all its large supporters and its voluntary 
workers have been Theosophists. Hence, when the President 
of its Board of Trustees became the object of attack, 
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But West Africa had, most certainly, Atlantean cities. 
— Dr. Frobenius says: 


I have made an incredible discovery. I have found in 
West Africa traces of a high and extremely ancient urban 
civilisation. I have unearthed wonderfully worked quartz pillars, 
remains of granite figures, burned-clay portraits of classic beauty 
and vessels and fragments of pottery splendidly overlaid with 
glazes of various colors. My chief discovery was of a hollow 
bronze cast of a head covered with fine tattooing. I have 
thus proved that, in the broadest sense, my Atlantis theory is 
correct. 


xx 

A very important step forward has been taken as re- 
gards international peace. Sir Edward Grey has been speak- . 
ing on a proposed general Arbitration Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States. It has been argued that 
such a Treaty would be tantamount to a defensive alliance, 
and, as a cautious politician, he deprecated this view. He | 
admitted, however, that if such a 'lreaty were made and B 
became deeply rooted in the feelings of the two nations, 
and one of them were attacked by a third Power which 
refused arbitration, then there would be a “strong sym- E 
pathy” between the two ‘Treaty Powers. He pointed out 
that if other powers followed this example, there would 
eventually be something like a League of Peace. He 
wisely added that the thing could not be forced. ‘The 
London papers have also discussed the matter, and the 
current is evidently setting in the direction of an Arbitration 
Treaty with America. When that is done, there remains 
the work of drawing in the third great Teuton nation, - 
Germany, and then the peace of the world would be 


secured. 


* 
* * 


During the month of April the fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy is to be held in Bologna, - 

under the patronage of H. M. the King of Italy. Many - y 
well-known and eminent men are taking part in the 
proceedings, which last from April 6th to llth. In the ; 
e “Philosophy of Religion” Theosophy is well 
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represented by Dr. Rudolf Steiner and Mr. Bhagavan Das; 
the former will read à thesis entitled, ‘Die psychologischen 
Grundlage und die erkenntnisstheoretische Stellung der 
Theosophie,’ and the latter has sent a paper, ‘The Meta- 
physic of ‘Theosophy and Ancient Psychology’. It is 
for the first time that Theosophy is given a place at 
such a Congress, and it is satisfactory that its repre- 
sentatives are men who will do it honor. 

The Rev. Mr. Scott-Moncrieff is working hard for 
Theosophy in England, and is at the same time doing 
his best to introduce into the Church of England the 
deeper and more mystical view of Christian doctrines. It 
is a satisfactory sign of rapprochement that while he was 
lecturing for the Bath Lodge he was invited to preach 
at the leading church of the city, and was so much 
appreciated that he has been invited to occupy the samo 
pulpit for two future Sundays. It would be a great 
gain both to Theosophy and the Church if such a man 
could be established in London, where he would soon 
gather round him a large congregation of educated people 
who love the Church, but cannot any longer accept the 
crudely literal sense imposed on Church teachings by the 
unspiritual. 


Christianity is getting more mystical and therefore 
liberal ever. since the spread of Theosophy in Christian 
lands. In a recent number of the Hibbert Jowrnal there 
appears a very remarkable article from the pen of the 
Rev. K. C. Anderson, D.D., of Dundee, entitled: ‘ Whither- 
ward: a Question for the Higher Criticism.’ To summarise, 
the article puts forward the view that the Gospel story 
is a myth or a parable; that therefore it does not mat- 
ter whether or not Jesus ever was conceived, born, tempt- 
ed, tried and crucified; that S. Paul troubled not about 


"the- historical Jesus, but preached only of the Christ with- 


in. He writes: s 


, g 
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The idea that man is saved by an historical Savior who 
lived at a definite time in human history—a Savior external 
F to himself—is the great error of the Christian Church; it is 
! the great apostasy, the idolatrous materialisation of the truth. 
| Man is saved when the *'Christ" is born within him, To 
drag the symbol * Christ" down to mean a human being in 
this way is nothing less than a profanation of the message of 
the Eternal contained in the Gospels. The word “Christ” is 
the richest in our language. It means the Higher Self—the 
soul—in every individual man, instead of one who lived in the 
first century ; apply that conception to the interpretation of 
the Gospels, and see what is the result, 


The word ' Christ" becomes a symbol of the soul in its 
spiritual aspect, or the Son of God, as Plato long ago explained - 
the term. Now, this Christ is potential in every individual of 
the race. He is first a germ, then he is born and grows in 
consciousness and power. This, indeed, is the whole of re- 
ligion, the attainment of Christ-consciousness, the realisation 
of God within oneself. The Christ within is the spiritual 
Self of every man, and is identical with the Divine Son of 
God ever living in the bosom of the Father. There is only 
one Son of God, but this Son of God is in every soul, and 
constitutes the real being of every soul. This is the light 
which every man brings with him into the world, the light 
which shines in the darkness that does not comprehend it. 

The Real Self is thus a ray of the Divine Light, a spark 
- of the Divine Fire. It contains within itself all potentialities. 


This is quite a Theosophical interpretation, as all 

readers of  Esoteric Christianity and kindred books know. 

P It is, however, curious to note that Christian preachers, 

: after having stuck dogmatically to Jesus as the only son 

of God and the one only Savior for centuries, should, 

when they come to mystical interpretations, stick as bigot- 

edly to the Christ within as the only hope of glory. It 
is not altogether true and Theosophical to say: 


The “way out" is to follow the instinct of the masses, not 
the lead of learned critics, and make the central figure of the 
Gospels denote not an historical person, or a super-natural 
visitant from a far-away heaven, but a present Reality the Inner 
‘Self of all, the Eternal Divine Son that is in the deep back- 
— ground of every human soul waiting for development and growth. 


XM. Va 


: ' who have been residents at Adyar also left India by the 
. same boat. = vad 
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While to the mystical temperaments the first and 
mystical sense will appeal, to the devotional the second | 
and - historical conception will be of great help. Both are 4 
true inasmuch as they aid men to live a nobler and — 
a better life; followers of and believers in both are wrong 
inasmuch as each is trying to set up his own God and 
force the other to worship it, and say in the words of 
a poet: 

Thou canst have no other God but mine; 
Of what avail is holy script ? 

Who is this God thou call’st thine? 

À He utters not from heart, but lip: 

Go get thee hence before thou rue; 
My God, my creed’s alone sublime, 

Thy creed, thy laws, are all untrue, 
My God and mine alone’s divine. 


When will the many churches learn tolerance and 


cease to fight in the name of Christ! 
x 

Our readers will be pleased to learn that Mrs. Besant’s 
great University scheme is not going to fall through, as 
it was feared, because of the separate representations, 
backed by great influence, for denominational universities, 
made on behalf of the Hind& and Muhammadan com- 
munities. Our President has been visiting Allahabad in the 
interests of this work, and “it seems," she writes, “that the 
charter is very likely to be granted.” We eagerly await 


the news, and wish the work all success. i 


* 
* * 

The President left Benares on the 19th for Bombay, 
where on the 2lst she delivered a public lecture on 
‘The Masters and the Way to ‘hem.’ She left on the fol- 
lowing day and embarked with J. Krshnamürti, Nityan nda 
and Mr. Arundale. Mr. and Mrs. Leo, and Miss Bayer, 
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THE OPENING OF THE NEW CYCLE - 


Public Lecture delivered by Annie Besant, P. T. S., 
at Adyar, December 26th, 1910 


(Concluded from p. 18) : 


NCE more, those of you who are Theosophists are 
familiar with the idea of successive continents, each 
in its turn becoming the habitat of a Race, the centre 
from which it spreads, the throne of a world-wide civilisa- 
tion, Those among you who are Hindüs are also very 
familiar with the thought, for your Puranas tell you of 
the rising of continent after continent, and even give you 
the names which they have borne, or will bear. The - 
continent called Lemuria in the West, and in the Puranas  — 
Shalmali, the cradle of the third, the earliest fully 
eloped human Race, vanished long since, and left only 
fragments to show where once its mighty rivers, plains 
and forests lay in the sunshine, lay where now the — e 


tidal waves, swallowed up in the wide mouths of riven gulfs. 


; respectable body, the British Association for the Advance- 
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Pacific rolls. ‘The continent called Atlantis, or in the 
Puranas Kusha, followed Lemuria, and the huge and 
magnificent civilisation of the fourth Race grew up there- 
in laying its right hand on Egypt and even on 
India, and its left on Mexico and Peru; it also perish- 
ed, and now the waves of the restless Atlantic 
sweep over the site where once shone the City of 
the Golden Gate. Now the Asia-European continent, 
the Krauncha of the Puranas, is the habitat of the fifth ; 
Race, and holds the sceptre of the world. Shall it last for 
ever, though its predecessors are numbered with the dead? 
The Puranas tell us: * No.” ‘Che Occult Records tell us: “No.” 
And now western Science, with lips somewhat pale and 
quivering, is asking what is coming on our earth. The 
Puranas call the new continent Shaka, and the Occult Records 
tell that it will rise where now the Pacific spreads, where 
once Lemuria stretched, the home of the sixth Race. Huge 
and wide-spread destruction, volcanic fires, earthquakes, 
tidal waves, will split North America into pieces and she will 
sink beneath the waves, and Shaka will arise, born of fire as 
fire destroyed Lemuria, and yield new home to a new Race. 


This glance forward into the future has nothing of 
novelty for the student of our literature; but what is new 
is that western Science is beginning to look askance at 
our earth, and to ask if some tremendous seismic catas- 
trophe is not preparing, which may destroy the human race, 
sweep. it from the bosom of the earth. If Science knew 
more of Theosophical literature, it would not be so alarm- 
ed at the results of this immense catastrophe. Humanity has 
survived the previous cataclysms, and it will survive this, 
although tens of millions of its children be whelmed beneath 


You will find an interesting discussion that took 
place at the last meeting of that eminently sober and — 


ment of Science—a body which is certainly not made up 
of “cranks and dreamers” like the ‘Theosophical Society— 
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on this question of the rising of a new continent in the 
Pacific; and the results to humanity which might follow 
that tremendous upheaval. It seems that the new con- 
tinent is beginning to show itself, the Bagoslof Islands 
having emerged with startling rapidity, one peak having 
reached a height of 1,000 feet above sea-level. During twenty 
months no less than 1,071 earthquakes have occurred in “ the 
fire-ring of the Pacific,’ and already calculations are being 
made of the area of the new continent. Should it rise as 
swiftly as the islands have arisen, a tidal wave would be 
caused which would sweep over the globe. Yet need you not 
share these fears, for the rising is not so near at hand, 
nor the danger universal. America has stil many cen- 
turies of developing life within her borders, ere the great 
tidal wave our scientists fear will sweep over her prairies 
and dash itself beyond her mountain-crests. It is true that a 
great catastrophe will come, yet shall Humanity survive it. 
Amid tremendous turmoil of rushing billows meeting volcanic 
fires in furious battle, amid crash of tumbling rocks and . 
thunder of clashing clouds, the old continent will be broken 
"up, the new will gradually arise. But it shall arise to be 
the home of a new and greater Race, the coming Race, the 
sixth, which shall establish on earth a brotherly civilisation. 


| 
| 
| 


„Is it not a sign of the times that such a body as 
that of the assembled scientists should be discussing a 
question hitherto monopolised by pauranic stories, and the 
despised H. P. Blavatsky? Truly what men deemed her folly 
is proving wiser than the wisdom of the wise. 

That great catastrophe, then, will mark the larger 
cycle, in which a thousand years are but as a watch in 
the night; meanwhile the smaller cycles must revolve, and 
the birthing of the sixth sub-race must come, and that 
sub-race must develop, to prepare for the building of the 
sixth Race itself. Already signs are visible in America 
of the coming of a new sub-race, visible to those who 
know for what to look, and who thus are able to recognise 


the early stages that might otherwise be missed. I keep 
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my eyes wide open for these coming changes, and so 
isolated facts, occurring from time to time, are seen in 
their true relations, and thus become significant. 


U.S.A. it was stated that a new type was developing in 
America, and the characteristics of the type were given— 
j the shape of head, the features, etc.—a very fine type. 
And in truth the observant traveller in the States may 
jJ note the fact for himself, and, if he visits America at 
| fairly long intervals, he may note also the rapid multi- 
i 

j 


| In a late report by a leading Ethnologist of the . 
4 


plication of the type. You cannot go into a public place in 
America without noticing it, if you are observant—the 
clear-cut features, the square jaw, the broad forehead, the 
face of a strong intellectual man. It is profoundly interest- 
ing to see these outer signs, and to perceive how science, 
all unconsciously, is supplying the evidences of the coming 
changes, and preparing the public mind. For the western 
world listens when science speaks, and however marvellous 


s cycle, of the future home of the Root Race, of the appear- 
ance of the sub-race, and we may see these facts—which 
1 are isolated and non-significant to the ordinary observer— 
^ as fragments of a plan well-studied and well-known, a plan 
| in process of working out under our eyes. 


E * her tale respectful attention is paid to it. H. P. Blavatsky's 

H prophecies of the coming continent will be read with very 

ü much more of interest and with a more open mind, now that 

i the British Association has declared that that continent is 

a on its way; and her statement as to the new race in America 

i will be seen to be justified, as American ethnology collects 

, and publishes the facts which demonstrate its beginnings. T 
| Thus may we study the physical signs of the opening 

| 


ho There are other matters which arise in this connexion 
E that are of vital interest to us. I have spoken of the 
great spiritual import of the coming of the Supreme 
Teacher, and I have spoken of the signs in the physical 
world which indicate the approach of His mighty mission; 
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though He comes especially to shape the mould into 
which the thought of the sixth sub-race will flow, yet 
is that mission a world-wide mission, which will affect 
all the peoples of the world. His teaching will only really 
triumph in the sixth Root Race, in which He will become 
the Buddha, and which will be trained for its out-living 
by the gracious hands of His august Successor. Then shall 
His Kingdom be truly established in the mighty and 
brotherly civilisation of that enlightened and spiritual Race. 


But before—long betore—that Race comes to its 
continent, long before its members are recognised as 
anything more than a group of dreamers and visionaries, 
there will be great changes, leading up to a fore- 
seen end, an end within the smaller cycle, in the 
comparatively near future. In that smaller cycle, within 
the coming centuries—for we may think in centuries for 
the smaller while we think in millennia for the larger 
—there will be other great changes in the  world-drama. 
For the fifth Root Race, the mighty Aryan stock, has 
not yet reached its culmination, although it is rapidly 
approaching it. This fifth Race has to climb yet higher, 
has to grasp and wield the sceptre of the world, to 
wear the Imperial crown and rule the earth. For every 
Race has its culminating point, as well as its birth and 
its dying, and the fifth Race to-day is climbing to that 
point, and the conditions are being prepared which will 
enable it to reach its throne. Two nations above all 
others may be said to typify this Race, of which also 
Germania and America form integral parts; they are 
the root of the Race, now abiding in India, cradled in 
earlier days in central Asia, whence it sent out its child- 
ren westwards to people the lands, to subdue, to civilise, 
to rule. From the central Asian cradle they went forth— 
the second, third, fourth and fifth | sub-races, and they 
spread over the world, while the ^ Root-stock left, at 
ength, the cradle-land, and took possession of India, to 


Y, 
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uild the Indian peoples. The mighty children of the stock 


far has spread the Aryan Race, conquering and to 


- branch which has rooted itself in the West are recognis- 
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spread westwards, built an empire in Egypt and in 
southern Africa, raised a civilisation in Persia that lasted 
for 28,000 years, gave birth to the Art and Literature 
of Greece, shaped the Republic of Rome, trained France 
as the successor of Athens, founded the kingdom of Spain 
which spread over the Atlantic to Mexico and Peru, 
grasping at a World-Empire of which it proved unworthy; 
northwards and westwards stil they tramped, making 
Scandinavia, Denmark and Germany, and lifting Britain 
into greatness; springing across the Atlantic to America, 
they founded the mighty Republic of the West and the 
sister State of Canada; hurling themselves across the 
southern ocean upon Australia, a fragment of old Lemuria, 
they planted colonies, they civilised New Zealand. Thus 


conquer, and the day has come when the root and the 


ing their common life. Here, in India, Mother and Son 
have met, who have been separated since they parted in 
their early Asian home; they have come together in this 
ancient land, for mutual helping—Oh! may the High 
Gods grant it!—for the making of the Aryan World- 
Empire, to over-top all that has gone before. The 
youngest branch of the family has turned homewards 
again to re-root itself in the family domain; it is strong 
and vigorous, imperial in its instincts, mighty to rule. 
And see how in India herself the scattered peoples, 
the long-divided provinces, are, under this imperial im- 
pulse; gathering into a single nation; see the younger 
generation, full of life and of enthusiasm, eager to build 
the United India necessary for the coming "work. ‘Then 
see how there is growing up in the West a feeling of 
love for the land of the Mother, a realisation that India 
must be a partner in the home, a partner beloved and 
trusted, not a slave. Since the day on which our pres . 
ent Monarch struck the note of love in his famous Guild- 
hall speech—since. he said that India must be ruled by 
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sympathy—from that day onwards attitude and tone are 
changing here. See how much more of effort to under- 
stand is animating the leaders of both peoples, how the 
attempt is being made to draw the two nations together, 
and see how he, the Royal One who made the Guild- 

hall speech is coming hither to be crowned at Delhi— 
| the capital of the Pandavas for the  Hindüs, the 
| capital of the Mughals for the  Musalmàns—in order 
that the Oil of Consecration and the Imperial Crown may 
be placed on his sacred head in the ancient Empire City, 
he, the Heir of both, crowned in England and in India, be- 
cause in United England and India lies the centre of 
the World-Empire that is to be. ‘Think you that these 
things mean nothing, that they have no significance? I 
| tell you that they indicate the coming days, the nearing 
destiny: England and India stand together, rise together 
—or they fall together. If they would rise, they must 
rise hand in hand; they must take as the Ruler of 
their hearts and lives the doubly-crowned King-Emperor, 
symbol of the Unity of the Empire, which is not only the 
treasure-house of their hopes, but shall be the bulwark and 
protector of the world. They cannot do apart what they can 
do together, what they can do when their hearts beat as one. 


And when Imperial Delhi has once more seen an Emperor, 
with his Empress beside him, pass in regal majesty along her 
streets; when the great new departure begins to show its 
results; when Viceroys are chosen more for proven sympathy 
and statesmanship than for political party reasons; when it is 
understood that mutual respect shall govern all relations be- 
tween English and Indians, ah! then you cannot dream so 


: 
| 
| 
i 


fairly nor so highly that your dream shall not come true 
on earth. For in the union of these two peoples, so 
diverse in their natures though one in their origin, who 
have been separated that they might learn different lessons 
only that each might the more effectively help the other— 
in the union of these two widely different children of the “ 
one home, in that union lies the hope not of England and 
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India only, but of the world. For that great Empire will 
be able to impose peace on the world at large. Who shall 
dare to draw the sword when the two united Aryan peo- 
ples, Indian and Teutonic, bid it remain ensheathed? who 
shall dare to make quarrel when they say Unity? who 
shall venture to whisper War, when they declare Peace, and 
stand, hand-in-hand, guardians of the destiny of the world 


That is what lies before us in the smaller opening 
cycle. That union will be one of the things which the 
Supreme ‘Teacher shall make possible, He who shall join 
in Himself all that is noblest in Hast and West, He who 
shall weld together in His own perfect personality all that is 
most spiritual in eastern religion, all that is most command- 
ing in western intellect. Wisdom incarnate, Love incarnate, 
He shall draw round him the flower of the East and 
West alike, showing that Brotherhood and Liberty are 
not a matter of color of skin, of shape of face, of method 
of speech, but that Brotherhood lies in the realisation of 
the one Life in which we all are sharers, that Liberty lies in 
the service of the one Truth, whose service is perfect freedom. 


Such is the nature of the cycle that is opening, 
such the dawning of the day that is now flushing 
the horizon. It shall be a day which shall make the - 
earth the gladder; which shall bid the sorrowful cease 
their weeping; which shall bid the rich stretch out the | 
hand of helping to the poor, and the Brahmana, with - 
gentle touch, lift up the Pariah child; it shall be a day 
when the antagonisms based on bodies shall have vanished, - 
and the love that is God shall shine from the Spirit in men. - 


The signs of the dawning we can see; the opening 
cycle is around ^us; but who shall tell the glory of the 
zenith, who shall describe the splendor of the noon: 
Only we know that where there is Wisdom and Love, 
there all else that is good must follow, and that when 
Bast and West are blended the perfect human type 
shall be born on earth. on 
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THE RELIGION OF MAZZINI AND GARIBALDI 


MONG the many inspired and inspiring writings that the 
A great Italian reformer and thinker Giuseppe Mazzini 
has left us, one of those least known, at any rate in tran- 
slation, yet peculiarly interesting to all to whom ideals are 
the main-spring for action, is the ‘Credo,’ or Religious 
Creed, of Mazzini as set forth by himself. 

Taken as a whole, its broad outlook on life and its 
true catholicity of feeling cause one to realise how re- 
f generating an influence it brought, like some great healthy 
breath of ozone, to all thinking minds whose vigor and 
elasticity had been dulled by the self-interested and 
cramping restraint of the Papal rule. Alas! that so much 
of the broader aspect, the really religious and mystical 
spirit of Mazzini and of many of his great contemporaries 
and co-workers should in the present day have been 
forgotten, and their thought and teachings travestied and 
degraded to the level of petty party-politics and -grotesque 
anti-clericalism. 


MENU ee ee ———— a, 


To a careful and literal translation of Mazzini's ‘ Credo,’ 
I have subjoined the translation of an extract from a 
letter written by Mazzini ten years before the ‘Credo’ 
—for it is dated August 29, 1855—to Elisa Ferrari, the 
sister of Nicola Ferrari, a friend and co-worker of Maz- 
zini, and one of the well-known patriots of 1848. The 
tenor of this letter foreshadows the many unorthodox yet 
far truer conceptions which Mazzini, like all great men 
ahead of their times, held, and which he concretised 
subsequently more definitely in the ‘Credo’. I also append, 
as an interesting item, the translation of a letter from 
Giuseppe Garibaldi to Signora Carolina Giffard Philipson, 
originally published in the Rivista of Rome. 

Though outlined in but few words, it is quite clear 
that Garibaldi, essentially a man of action and less of a F 
mystic than Mazzini, was imbued with the same large, 


tolerant and truly religious spirit. =. 
W. H. KRBY "M 
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Tar RELIGIOUS CREED oF GIUSEPPE MazziNi! 


We believe in God, Intelligence and Love, Lord and 
Educator, Author of all that exists, living and absolute 
Thought, of which our World is a ray, the Universe an 
incarnation. 

We believe, therefore, in a Moral Law, Supreme, an 
expression of His Intellect and of His Love. 

We believe in a Law of Duty for us all, who are 
called upon to understand it and to love it, that is to 
say, to incarnate it if possible in our acts. 

We believe to be one only the manifestation of God, — 
visible to us, namely Life, and in it we seek the indica- 
tions of the Divine Law. 

We believe that as God is one so Life is ome, one 
also the Law of Life throughout its two-fold manifestation, 
namely the individual and collective Humanity. 


| We believe in Conscience—revelation of the Life in the 
individual, and in Tradition—revelation of the Life in Hu- 
manity, as being the only two means which God has given to 
us whereby we may understand His Design; and that when 
the voice of Conscience and that of Tradition harmonise in an 
affirmation, that affirmation contains the Truth or a part of the 
Truth. 
We believe that the one and the other, religiously 
enquired into, reveal to us that the law of Life is Progress: 
1 unlimited Progress in all manifestations of. Being, whose 
germs, inherent in Life itself, successively develop them- 

selves through all its phases. 
We believe that Life being one, and one its Law, that - 
selfsame Progress which takes place in humanity collectively 
and is revealed to us as we go along by tradition, must 
equally fulfil itself in the individual; and as unlimited 
Progress, dimly perceived, conceived by consciousness and : 


aa 1 The following words are taken from one of Giuseppe Mazz j 
- writings in reply to an Encyclical of Pius IX. It was publishec 
the Dovere of Genoa in 1805 under the title: To Pius IX, Pope. 
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announced by tradition, cannot fulfil itself completely in the 
brief terrestrial existence of the individual, we believe that it 
will achieve this elsewhere: and we believe in the continuity 
: of the life manifested in each of us, and of which the 
earthly existence is only a period. 


We believe that as in Humanity collectively every 
conception of amelioration, every presentiment of a vaster 
and purer ideal, every powerful aspiration towards Good 
= transmutes itself, sometimes after centuries, into realities, 
so in the individual each intuition of Truth, each aspiration 
1 to the Ideal and the Good, though to-day ineffectual, is a 
promise of future development, a germ that must unfold 
itself in the series of existences which constitute Life: we 
believe that as Humanity collectively gains as it advances, 
and in a successive manner, the understanding of its own 
past; so the individual shall gain, as he advances on the 
path of Progress, and in proportion to the moral education 
he has reached, the consciousness, the memory of his 
previous existences. 


We believe not only in Progress but also in the solidarity 
of men in it: we believe that as in Humanity collectively 
generations link themselves on to generations and the Life 
of the one promotes, fortifies and helps that of the next, 
so individuals link themselves on to individuals and the 
life of the one helps on, here and elsewhere, the life of 
the others; we believe that pure, virtuous, and constant 
affections are the promise of communion in the future, 
and the bond, invisible but fruitful in effect, between 
those passed over and those living. 


We believe that Progress, God’s Law, must infallibly 
fulfil itself for all; but we believe that, as we must 
gain the consciousness of it and earn it by our deeds, ——  ă = 
time and space are bequeathed us by God as a sphere of ney 
liberty within which we can, by hastening or retarding 
this progress, acquire merit or demerit. : 
We believe hence in human Liberty, the condition of: — 
human responsibility. j 


"^ 
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We believe in human Equality; that is, that to all 
are given by God the faculties and forces necessary for 
an equal progress: we believe all to be called and chosen 
to accomplish it at different times according to the work 
of each . one. 

We believe that anything which hinders Progress, 
Liberty, Equality, and the Solidarity of Humanity is Evil: , 
all instead that assists their growth is good. 

We believe in the Duty for us all and for each one 
of us, to combat without rest, both in thought and in 
action, Evil, and to promote Good: we believe that in 
order to conquer the Evil, and to promote the Good in 
each one of us, it is necessary to conquer the Evil and 
to promote the Good in others and for others: we believe 
that no one can win salvation for himself except by 
laboring to save his brothers; we believe that egoism is 
the mark of Evil, sacrifice that of Virtue. 

We believe the present existence to be a step to the 
future one, the Harth the place of trial where, by combat- 
ing Evil and promoting Good, we must earn the right to 
rise: we believe it the duty of all and of each one to 
work to sanctify his life by making true in it as much 
as is possible of the Law of God—and from this faith we 
derive our morals. 

We believe that the instinct of Progress, innate in 
us ever since the beginning of Humanity, and made 
now-a-days a tendency of the intellect, is the only revelation 
of God to men, a continual revelation for all: we believe 
that in virtue of this revelation Humanity advances from 
Epoch to Epoch, from religion to religion, on the way of 
improvement assigned to it. We believe that whosoever 
arrogates to himself now-a-days the right to concentrate re- 
velation in himself and to place himself as privileged in- 
termediary between God and men, is guilty of sacrilege: 
we believe Authority to be holy when, consecrated by 
Genius and by Virtues, the sole hierophants of the future 
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and manifested by the widest power of sacrifice, it preaches 
the Good, and, freely accepted, it guides visibly to it; 
but we believe it a duty to combat and to expel from the 
word as a daughter of Lies and a mother of Tyranny 
every authority not clothed with those characteristics. We 
believe God is God and Humanity is its Prophet. 

This, in its main headings, is our faith: in it we 
embrace, with all respect, as stages of progress achieved, 
all past religious manifestations, and as symptoms and 
presentiments of future progress, all present manifestations 
of austere and virtuous Thought. In this faith we feel 
God to be father of all; Humanity all bound together in 
a communion of origin, of law, and of end; the Earth 
sanctified stage by stage by the fulfilling in it of the Divine 
purpose; the individual blessed by immortality, by freedom, 
by power, and a responsible artificer of his own progress, 
In this faith we live, in it we will die: in this faith we 
love and we labor, we pray and we aspire. 


(Letter of Giuseppe Mazzini to Signora Elisa Ferrari.) 


I do not believe in Death. I believe in Life, potent 
affirmation of a force that proceeds from God, which can- 
not perish without that a part of the Divine thought 
should also perish, The law of Life is for me marked 
out by its universal, perennial aspirations: indications of 
its virtual essence and of the final meaning that it must 
reach; these aspirations speak to us of immortality, of 
indefinite progress, of an unfolding of faculties and powers 
that in the brief course of terrestrial existence cannot be 
achieved; it must therefore be fulfilled elsewhere. From 
the study of science which does not know Death but 
only transformations; from the cry of all humanity; from 
the instinct of the heart which is the intuition to the in- 
dividual; from the reverence that, believers or no, we 
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have for the dead; from the forms, all pointing to eternity, 
which our language spontaneously assumes when we, made 
better and therefore brought closer to what is true, pour 
ourselves forth in those supreme moments of love and 
virtue; from the last words of dying Genius; from the 
ray of faith which illumines the brow of the Martyr; 
from the serene peace which often I have seen settle 
down on the face of those beings whose extinction cost 
most pain; from the impossibility of believing the most 
holy affections a bitter irony, the most saintly sacrifices a 
delusion, the omnipotence of Genius a will-o’-the-wisp that 
the first material phenomenon can extinguish; from every 
contemplation, from every study, from every presentiment, 
I have gathered that we are immortal; that the law of 
Life is One; that the progress felt beforehand and carried 
out by Humanity collectively, from generation to generation, 
is also unfolded by Humanity individually, from transforma- 
tion to transformation, from Existence to Existence; that 
this unfolding of progress implies the consciousness of that 
progress; and that consciousness of progress accomplished 
and memory are identical words; that we therefore keep 
throughout these transformations the consciousness and 
memory of our identity, and only reconquer slowly the one 
and the other, precisely as collective Humanity wins the 
+ knowledge of its past in the measure that it advances into 
aA the future. I have gathered that love is a promise to be 
| fulfilled elsewhere, hope a fruit in bud, the bier a cradle of 
* new life. 


M 


(Letter of Giuseppe Garibaldi to Signora Carolina Giffard 
Philipson.) 


Dear AND Gracious DADY, 


In a previous letter of yours you said to me: os 


am unhappy to learn that you do not believe in God? 
But you, most charming friend, must pay no attention 


7 > ~ 
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to my detractors. At Geneva, among other propositions, 
I put forward the following one: ‘Let us establish the 
Universal Religion of God. God, father of all nations 
without distinction of climate, frontier, sect, or color—God 
= who wishes all human beings to be brothers and sisters— 
|. who represses and condemns all evil and wishes the 
. good for all—in short who has as basis of His religion 
T the holy precept: ‘Do unto others as ye would they 
1 should do unto you. If this is what is called not believing 
= in God. you may tell me in your next letter. 

: A fond remembrance to your family from 

F Yours ever, 


G. GARIBALDI - 


msi Vt 


fable 


ALTER EGO 


Oh! Thou that towerest above me still, 
Calm as the great rock-sculptured saints of old, 
Between whose mighty knees I childlike stand 
And fret and buffet and am buffetted, 
By whirling phantasms of earth and air; 
Oh! silent Watcher of the endless fight, 
_ That with an endless patience, stirless calm, — 
. Can see me flinch and faint and oft-times fail, 
E Keep me between thy knees secure from flight, 


-Until the long grim dream shall have an end; 
Then to the better shelter of thine arms 
i ES retreat, to seek a dreamless rest. 


i 
i 
] 
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HE article which follows is Chapter IV of a Russian i 
biography of H. P. Blavatsky, written by H. Pissareft ] 

and translated by A. L. Pogosky. I have thought that ii 
may be of interest to the readers of Tar 'TurosorHism, to 1 
become acquainted with this biography, written by a i 
Russian Theosophist for the Russian public. It is divided ! 
into four parts: Ohapter I is devoted to the childhood and 
youth of H.P.B. before her marriage; Chapter II is 
an effort to throw light on the mysterious twenty years 
spent by H. P. B. in her world-travels, and to show 
that these were not ordinary aimless journeys of a femme —. 
oisive, but a quite conscious aspiration to a definite aim, 
which ended in a long stay in Tibet with her Master. 
Chapter III contains a description of the well-known 
public activity of H. P. B.; the last chapter is an effort 
to give an appreciation of the world mission of H. P. B. 
In this biography there are some details given which 
have not previously appeared; H. Pissareff received them 
from Mme. Ermoloff, who was the wife of the Governor 
of Tiflis in the years 1840—1850, and who knew per- 
sonally the family of H.P.B. She describes her as a 
brilliant, but very fantastic young girl. She affirms that 
the house of the grand-mother of. H. P. B. was visited 
often by Prince Galitzine, who had the reputation of a 
magician and of a Mason. He had long talks with the - 
young girl, and some time after he went away, she also. 
disappeared. This was the cause of great scandal in the 
province, and when she came back, her family made 
haste to arrange her marriage with Mr. Blavatsky, à 
functionary in the Chancellery of the Governor. He was 
no longer young, not interesting, quite a nullity, Th 
family was prepared for a fight with the wilful girl, but 
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to its astonishment, Helena Petrovna gave her consent 
at once. It is clear that she wanted to be free from 
her family, and her departure from the house of 
her husband was arranged in her mind beforehand. 
: Helena  Pissareff supposes that Prince Galitzine introduced 
her to an Occultist who tested her psychic capacities, and 
: that he helped her in her flight, gave her an address in 
1 Egypt of an Occultist to whom she went, and arranged for 
her to travel in company with another Russian lady. This 
| supposition throws a new light on her disappearance with 
Prince Galitzine, and also on her marriage, which was for 
her in those days only a means of escaping bondage. 


Perhaps these details may be interesting to English 
Theosophists. 


| 

| The sketch which we send is Chapter IV of the 
biography. 

i A. K. 

[ 

1 


To be able to appreciate the universal significance of 
the revelations brought by H. P. Blavatsky, it is important 
to know how necessary and timely they were for our 

epoch, and for this, one must grasp the meaning of what 
. humanity undergoes in our very sight. But the modern 
. European consciousness, split into so many points of view, 
altogether disconnected with regard to the present reality, 
makes it very difficult for us to come to any general and 
concordant conclusions. The need for uniting in some 
general point is perhaps the most important need of our 
time, although the two main lines of thought—one, explain- 
ing all phenomena by material processes, the other by 
spiritual—serve as a certain generalisation, covering with 
their banner a multitude of contradictory theories and at- 
. titudes; but, developing in opposite directions, they split 
the consciousness and will inevitably lose the fulness of 
truth more and more if there shall not be found some- 
hing to unite them, some common standpoint, which may 
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of the last ten years. To judge by the preserved speci- 


representatives of materialistic science. Thus Professor Wipper exp 
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conciliate and gather them into a single harmonious system. 
Meanwhile, this uniting standpoint exists, and European Science 
has already come quite close to the generalising principle i 
which equally underlies both the material and the spiritual 
life. This uniting principle, this hidden’ spring of every life, 
is Evorurmion, the development of the complex from the simple, 
the perfect from the imperfect, in the world of forms as 
well as in the world of Spirit, leading us to a  reason- 
able and noble aim. "l'aking the simultaneous evolution of 
form and life as a standard of human progress, we 
ascend at once beyond the contradictions of modern 
thought, and stand on such a post of observation as 
enables us to see the whole process of life in its 
entirety. 

If we wish to find the root of all that happens 
within our view, we must look for it very deep, in the 
antiquity which served our race as a cradle. In those 
immemorial times, when the Aryan Race was in its 
infancy, its civilisation reached a high standard and 
brilliancy ; this is clearly demonstrated by the excavations 


mens, there was no branch of human creative power in 
which that ancient people did not achieve high perfection. 
It is enough to mention their colossal, indestructible 
buildings, which required not only knowledge of higher 
mechanics and mathematics, but also some other science, 
which our modern engineers do not possess; or their 
wonderful water-works which transformed the glowing soil 
-of the South into blooming gardens. According to the 
scientific researches of later years, not only all our 
religious ideas and symbols, but all the details of our 
home life, including our games and amusements—all these 
were known, all these came to us in one way or another 


from the Hast.* 


1 This statement does not come only from Theosophists, but also from 


this conviction in a public lecture on the 2nd November, 1906, at 
cow. His lecture is published under the title— The Light from the E 
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How then can we explain this? It is evident that 
these ancient people were the forefathers of our race, it | 
is evident that they expressed the youth of it. How then 
could they reach such perfection of culture and know in 
their youth what we are learning only now, after thou- 
sands of years. 'lhe logic of things and the observations 
of nature’s processes, wherein nothing is wasted and 
nothing is repeated in the same degree, makes us think 
that the ancient civilisations had aims quite different from 
our modern ones. ‘Theosophy affirms this; it teaches that 
the earthly life of the whole of humanity has one com- 
mon aim: the development of all sides of the complex human 
consciousness. For this a field of action is given: the 
earth; and on this field all nationalities, at different 
epochs, by means of manifold cultures, work—each on its 
own task—co-operating for the realisation of the one scheme 
common to all mankind. 


In antiquity, where we have to look for the roots of all 
that we live through now, the bulk of humanity was yet in a 
state of childhood, the principle of individuality was yet in its 
beginning, consciousness worked vaguely and dreamily, creating 
indefinite thoughts without clear-cut facts, like the thoughts 
of children; but humanity then had an immense privilege : 
it acted under the immediate guidance of high Teachers, 
whose superhuman wisdom explains the high degree of 
ancient cultures. These Teachers are known under the one 
name of ‘Initiates’; this name came from the elder ‘ ini- 
tiating’ the younger, ùe., handing on his knowledge to 
him who by his moral qualities was worthy of becoming 
a guide to the young humanity. Among the esoteric tra- 
ditions of all ancient races there is much information as 
to these Initiates, standing at the head of all depart- — 
ments of social life, who rose above egoism and personal : 
interests. E 


m" 


In fact, we have no clear idea whatever of those 
ancient times; only a vague remembrance of them lingers Td 
in the legends of the ‘Golden Age’ of humanity We 
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learn of the archaic civilisations when they were already 
at the end of their inner problem—the education of the 
young humanity, when only the outer forms were pre- 
served, which always live longer than the life once ani- 
mating them. This is why these civilisations give us the 
impression of decrepitude. The race itself may yet be 
very young, while its forms are outgrown, and they 
are weak, if they have already fulfilled their rôle and 
are preserved artificially when the growing life requires 
new forms; for this reason also each nationality which 
does not seek new ways, and remains too long on the 
old ones, becomes obsolete. 


When the childhood of the Aryan race came to 
an end and the problem of personal principle and independent 
initiative took its turn, the Guardians of Humanity gradually 
receded further and further out of sight: it was time for 
the race to create its own problems and to realise them 
in its own way. 

Esotericism has an expression: “ Humanity has become 
an orphan.” This just means this change to independent 
creativeness. 

For the bringing about of the main aim of terrestrial 
creativeness—the development of every side of human con- 
sciousness—was needed all the endless range of historical ex- | 
perience which expressed itself in the succession of dominant 
nationalities, in planting various cultures, in developing various 
types of social forms. With this key in hand, the whole 
of human history is read differently, and one can guess 
what problem our own Western-European culture had to 
solve. It developed that side of consciousness which is 
best named the terrestrial mind, the lower manas; it brought 
it to definite clearness of perception, and, by the strain of 
egoistical tasks and strenuous forms of scientific discipline, 
sharpened the analytical mind to artistic perfection. 


On the dawn of its youth, the Aryan Race enjoyed — 
immediate guidance; we do not; but from time to time, - 
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when the human consciousness passes through sharp crises, 
when new principles of life struggle with the old, humanity 

receives help in the shape of various spiritual impressions. 

Sometimes there are sent into the world disciples with a 

definite mission. Such a mission was given to H. P. Blavatsky 

at the end of last century. When we look back on the 

epoch when the Theosophical Society was formed, we shall 
| see all the details of the Western-European culture 

brought to its full bloom. Owing to the egoistical reign 

of capital and materialistic lines of thinking, the outward 

life had taken ugly misshapen forms of hard struggle for 
| existence, merciless competition, mutual hatred and wrath; 
while in the spiritual sphere there was going on a gradual 
extinction of the ideal, and a ruthless corrosion of all 
religious principle. 

The fruit of this bloom has ripened under our own 
eyes; we witness an unprecedented scene of universal 
revolution, and at the same time, in the bottomless depths 
| of the heart and thought of the whole of humanity, . 
begins a change and an uplifting of a new phase 
of consciousness. If we try to imagine a picture of 
the European future, were it to go on along the same 
lines of uncontrolled egoism and extinction of all spiritual 
needs, it will be understood that it never was in 
such sore need of spiritual help than at the above- 
mentioned moment. It was in response to this need, that 
came the revealing of ancient teachings and the foundation 
of the Theosophical Society. Shortly before this time, in 
many places in America and Europe, spiritualistic mamni- 
festations began to attract attention. Spiritualism with its 
amazing mediumistic phenomena appeared in these years, 
not by mere chance; it represented that battering ram 
which made the first breach in materialism filling people’s 
minds, and made them think. And we remember what a 
general uproar in public opinion, and what unrest among 
scientists, Spiritism called out at the time. Belief in the 
existence of the physical world alone was shaken. But 
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this was not enough. The whole life needed rebuilding 
and outward building must be preceded by inner trans- 


a high ideal. Religious ideas, grown on European 
soil, separated from life and science, were power- 
less to influence consciousness. A flow of new spiritual 
energy was necessary. Such energy permeates the esoteric 
teachings of the ancient Initiates, who inspired the 
creativeness of all the antique Aryan nationalities. To 
reveal for the first time their hidden meaning fell to the 
lot of a Russian woman. And, as one might expect, 
her mission attracted the attention of all the world even 
down to the African Transvaal, before she was recognised 
in her own country. And yet nowhere else is the hunger 
for spiritual restoration so keenly felt as in Russia, perhaps 
because no one else has such a close organic spiritual 
proximity to Ancient India as we have. ‘The best Russian 
people were always idealists, and ancient India is thorough- 
ly permeated by the lofty idealism of her pure, ardent, 
limitless, religious philosophy. 


If we reflect on the three objects put by the Foun- 
dress of the ‘I. S. on its banner, we shall find a striking 


We are suffering from the enmity of political parties, 
classes, and nationalities; ‘Theosophy writes on its banner 
Universal Brotherhood, without distinction of race, creed 
and caste. We thirst for conciliation of thought and 
heart, union of ideal with reality. ‘Theosophy brings us 
the scientific and religious synthesis of the Ancient East, 
in which all sides of human life—material and spiritual 
—represent a whole, bound together by the unity of 
religious consciousness. We have outgrown our psychologic- 
al ideas, the more complex inner life of the modern 
man requires new methods of education, new methods of 
inner culture. ‘Theosophy gives us a psychology quite new - 
for the European consciousness, verified by eaperience, an 
scientifically based on the law of spiritual evolution. 
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Can Theosophy fulfil its promise? The reply is given 
by the more than 30 years existence of the T. S. Such 
a promise, if untrue, would have revealed its insolvency 
long ago; but the union of Theosophists continues to 


grow and become stronger, in spite of its not having any 
outward forms or dogma, nothing attractive from an out- 
- ward point of view; it does not even require any vows; 
| the unseen Power uniting its members appears to be so 
strong that it is able to gather into one family people 
of different nationalities, speaking a variety of languages, 
belonging to different religions and cultures. Another 
reply to the same question is given by the great, bril- 
liant Theosophical literature, with its gifted representatives 
in all countries of the world, although so short a time 
has passed since H. P. B. laid the foundation stones of 
= this literature by her works: Jsis Unweiled (1877) and 
= The Secret Doctrine (1888). 


y 

1 

! 

i What then makes the power of Theosophy? Does it 
bring us a new religion, or, as some thought, does it 
introduce Buddhism in a masked form? Its power is 
i in revealing the occult teachings of the anciont Masters 
of the Wisdom, whose knowledge comprises the whole 
cycle of evolution of our race wp to the end, this 
is why it can give replies to all the questionings of 
our modern consciousness, including the poignant riddle 
of life and death, which stood unsolved before the 
human consciousness. I cannot enter here into the teach- 
ings themselves, but I can point those who are interested 
to the extensive 'lheosophical literature, which works out 
from many sides separate presentations of the Ancient 
Wisdom; if the reader will take the necessary time and 
give the necessary labor, he will have full opportunity of 
verifying my words. I will add a few words to those 
who misunderstand, and think that Theosophy calls human- 
ity back to its infancy. 


Yes, it calls humanity back; but in the sense in 
vhich every man returns to those lofty truths, which in 


3 
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his childhood he accepted unconsciously, from which in 
his youth he drew back, because they were too deep for. 
him, which he criticised later on, and accepted conscious- 
ly and willingly in his ripe age. Every completed cycle 
of evolution runs round a full circle, and our conscious- 
ness having described nearly its full circle after a long 
experience extending over many thousands of years, through 
many civilisations, through rise and fall, bloom and wither- 
ing, is on the eve of turning back to its starting point, 
to blend with it, but consciously and willingly. 

To conclude: I wish to point out these results of 
H. P. Blavatsky’s mission, which have already come 
to light during the last twenty years. All who are 
interested in India can observe different symptoms of 
awakening among the primitive populations of India, and 
an unprecedented tendency towards unity. People not 
participating in Theosophy, standing on the opposite pole 
of thought, agree that the source of the modern Indian 
movement is the recently born tendency toward religious 
unity. Religion always played the main róle in the life 
of India; a multitude of sects and divisions, into which 
the six main brahmanic systems split, and the division of 
Buddhism into the north and south sections, maintained 
the spirit of separativeness amidst the Hindüs. The turn- 
ing-point towards unity and the impulse to inner regeneration 
above mentioned, were given for the first time by H.P.B. 
in her promulgation of one esoteric principle common to 
all separate religious faiths, and her energetic propaganda 
of religious unity in India—in co-operation with Henry Steele 
Olcott. The late President of the T. S. was a remarkably 
able organiser; he worked very successfully among the 
Hindüs for this cause, created many schools where teach- 
ing was given in the same spirit, collected a multitude 
of precious manuscripts which were constantly presented to 
the Theosophical Library by grateful Hindüs, and he unceas- 
ingly popularised the beauty and pure idealism of the | 
ancient religious teachings of India, 
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-The uplifting of the religious consciousness which 
was brought about by this loving attention to the spirit- 
ual need of the Hindi, an attention never experienced 
before—continues stil, and, during late years, the revival 
of ancient Hindü thought is widely spreading, thanks 
to the unceasing efforts of our present President, Mrs. 
Besant. She strives to lay down the best traditions of 
ancient India as the basis of education for Hindi youth, 
and for this purpose she has created a great College, from 
which Hindi youths draw the inestimable treasures of ancient- 
Aryan religious thought. 


The regeneration of the East and the awakened 
| interest of the West for its spiritual treasures will play a 
big róle in the near future, and will help human con- 
sciousness to rise to a higher plane. 

It is difficult to imagine all the consequences which 
may result from the fusion of the broad synthesising ideas 
of the ancient East with the exact analysis of the European 
West, its high scientific development with the depth of the 
religious consciousness of antiquity. 

The beginning of this fusion is going on under our 
| eyes, thanks to the esoteric teachings which  H.P.B. has 

brought to the Western world as a gift from the ancient 
East. These teachings, which in our modern language should 
be called a religio-scientific synthesis, harmonise all sides of 
human life, conciliating the material requirements of men 


with their spiritual needs. 


And who will deny that the most imperative problem 
of our time, upon the solving of which depends all the 
future of humanity, is the harmonising of ethical problems 
with the social ones, the moral ideal of man with life’s 
practice ? 


' The whole power of Theosophy consists just in this fact, 
that its teaching is able to solve this problem without killing 
earthly interests. Theosophy must lead human thought be- 
cause it unites the ripened experience of the modern West 
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. With that of the ancient East, the full circle of the Aryan’ 
peoples’ consciousness, both religious and scientific, which 
in conjunction gives— Wisdom. 


One would ask why was H. P. Blavatsky selected for 1 
such a high mission? Because she was the only one among 
her contemporaries in whom a fine psychic organisation 
necessary for communion on subtle planes of consciousness 
was blended with high moral qualities, without which lofty 
j spiritual purposes cannot be fulfilled. She possessed excep- 
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tional sensitiveness to spiritual influences, and at the same 
time a powerful will and a wonderful store of patience. An 
E ardent enthusiasm and devotion to the ideas she served 
were united in her with an endless self-denial; this is 
what gave H. P. B. the claim to her great mission, and 
to the deep gratitude of all who knew and understood her. 


HELENA PISSAREFF 


GEMS FROM TIRUMANTRAM 


The body is not real, it decays and dies. Wife and 
children follow you not at death. The discipline you 
practise and the knowledge you gain alone follow you. 


The true pupil is one who has a harmonised mind, 
compassionate reason, truthfulness and tolerance, who ever 
follows the feet of his Master like a shadow, meditating - 
always on the Real. : 


all at His feet; attend to Him without break of a moment; 
meditate upon the reason of things; thus you reach 
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E are going to speak of practical details this time. 
Y Let us speak of them then, but keep in view that 
all reform, all justice must be started from within as it 
is the Spirit that dictates and shapes matter, not matter 
that influences Spirit. 


In this paper we are going to consider the means by 
which under present conditions we may bring some fresh 
breezes of the waking consciousness of the sanctity 
of work into some corners of its sphere at least, may 
consider whether it be not possible by love and wisdom, 
by devoted efforts and international interest, to create and 
supply conditions for a miracle of happy work to happen. 
One may call it compromise. Perhaps after ages of suffer- 
E ing we may take even this humbly, if by it one can 


better the minutest particle of existing evils. à 


1 It is a matter of temperament. Some form principles 
and theories for good things to come for humanity, some- 
where, sometime; never seeming to claim the realisation f 
of these good things at once, under their very eyes, “a 
brought about and helped by their very hands. 
Have we yet begun living our lofty ideals? I č č 
think not. Have you ever seen an earnest, strong-willed  ' 
man or woman who did not succeed in shaping the 

circumstances of their lives sooner or later in their 

own way? If this is not true, then all the theories  — 

about “thought is a deed," or “thoughts are things” s 1 

are childish dreams. So there is plenty of hope for - 

us, who are ready to give our efforts, our lives, if - 
need be, to establish ti forgotten truth: Work and Love 
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are one. If we are earnest we shall succeed, no matter 
how many mistakes we may make on our way, nor how 
many thorny paths we may have to walk through. 


i 
| 
| 


Just at this moment we will not touch in any way 
the work of artists, musicians, writers, poets, or preachers. 
The tangle before our eyes is too big, too motley. And 
also, we believe earnestly, that those who, like them, come 
nearer than any of us to God on the wings of their 
gifts, are already thinking these thoughts themselves, and 
preparing a grand epoch of momentous importance, all 
tending to the same goal. 


We shall dwell in our minds among those more humble 
workers, who toil and fret in all corners of this earth, 
toil so unceasingly that they almost forget their former 
freedom, are almost hopeless of brighter days. In this 
state of hopeless despair brought about by ages of dis- 
harmony and: injustice, by a broken law of equanimity, 
the toier has no more time nor energy to think, 
to create, to fight. Some one must intervene, must 
take his cause to heart, must plead, must find the 
way where help lies, must think for him, as for his own 
self, must take his suffering as his own. If this be done, 
half of the evil will recede. l 


When we hear of the “idle poor,” of their im- 
providence, of their vices and dirty habits, we get into 
a tangle, we suffer and are lost in controversies. What 
should we say of a doctor who, finding a patient showing 
symptoms of typhus, cholera, or any other dangerous dis- 
ease, should get hysterical and run away so as not to see 
such awful things? What are dirty habits, improvidence 
and all the rest of it among the poor but symptoms of a 
more dangerous disease, which originated ages ago and 
is eating away humanity like cancer? It was brought 
about by injustice and ignorance, and the selfishness of 
men. Yet we pronounce it God’s curse and run away, 
so as not to suffer ourselves from the sight of these 
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symptoms. We allow children and younger men and wo- 
men to fall into the same pit of horrors! 


The disease has many symptoms, many degrees of 
development. At some of its stages, one can see plainly, 
how a well regulated hygienic treatment may bring to the 
patient recovery, comparative health and strength. 


| There are very numerous centres of handicrafts 
[ for instance in France, in the Valley of the Rhône. The 
petites industries, what are called cottage industries in 

England, are reigning supreme there. They are little noticed 

by the big world’s press it is true, but it is a little 
world of its own. If you were to spend one of your 
holidays there, and decide upon a good walking tour 
through the sunny, smiling valley of the Rhône, from 
village to village, leaving behind hurry and worldly con- 
ception of time, just giving yourself up to the present 
joy of life and movement, entering into this new rural 
world with an open heart and keen observing eyes, you 
soon would find as much as did once a famous traveller 
Ardouin Dmazet—to whose 27 volumes I may refer those 
who like to investigate further. Every village seems to " 
have its own characteristics, its own sounds and ways. In 
some of them folks are making pipes, nothing but pipes 
of sweet briar; in others violins, and then you see the 
idea of the violin in all stages of evolution, everywhere 
up to the very roofs, drying, bleaching, ripening, and 
what not. Further we find a little factory, which produces 
only one shapeless thing in great masses—celluloid. And 
round it a group of villages shaping this mass into all 
sorts of elegant or useful things, too numerous to mention. 
And we hear of a peaceful evening, when the father rests 
in his garden among his little ones, watering his flowers 
and peas, and looks happy and independent. 
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. There are some groups of villages in Austria, the E 
famous Zakopane district, where the old Slavonia craft of 
wood-carving, brought from the ancient days of Middle 
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Ages right into the twentieth century, and, with the help 
of some of those idealists, who could not succeed in 
losing their love for the beautiful, it took lately 
(some 20 to 25 years since) a fresh impetus, and the dis- 
trict is now covered with schools, workshops, in fact has 
become a sight-seeing resort for tourists. The old traditions 
are sacredly kept by its leaders and teachers, but the 
twentieth century is clearly embodied in them, adding 
to the expression of the old Slavonic heart its new story 
of experiences. One need only to go to the Church on 
- Sunday and have a look at some young mother with her 
baby, to have a quaint picture of living history and 
symbolism. Whoever saw the fine, artistic, most elaborate 
garments of the baby; its little embroidered cap, every 
little detail of its clothing up to the richly embroidered 
snow-white cover (which truly should range among church 
embroidery), and the rosy, healthy face of the mother in 
her picturesque snow-white embroidered cap, would hardly 
believe such a thing could be yet in existence in our 
time of hurry and disharmony. Truly the eyes of men, 
women, and children feeding, as they are even now, 
on beauty in nature, beauty in attire, and beauty in 
heart, are in a stage of development where they can 
be helped, where they must be helped. Is it absolutely 
necessary to have those graceful images broken, distorted 
and soiled, before they enter into a new cycle of pro- 
gress? Could we not spare them the vulgarities of our 
so-called civilisation of to-day? Could we not be bene- 
fitted ourselves by helping them through this stage of 
evolution, preserving all the best of the past, the tradi- 
tions of excellent workmanship, up to the next rung of 
the ladder? Help is wanted in protection of the craftsman 
in this dangerous passage from work, as a natural expres- 
sion of Spirit, to work meaning manufacturing of goods 
in order to earn money, while land has become scarce 
and its tiller is obliged to take to some bye-industry. 


Under just conditions, which are bound to come when 
we will alter our attitude into a just attitude of Brother- 
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hood, the tiller of the land, having plenty of scope for 
his activity, will not need to produce ‘goods’ of any 
other kind but the greatest produce of all—the food of 
humanity, grain. And in the leisure time allowed to him 
while nature rests and gathers forces, he, obedient to his 
mother, will also rest and gather strength; all his practi- 
cal gifts will come into play, and the experiences gathered 
through the summer heavy work will flow freely through 
the functions of his intellectual gifts. This may find ex- 
pression in many unexpected, heretofore undreamed of ways, 
of beauty. Because good seed in good conditions produces 
good fruit. We have forgotten the taste of such fruit, 
because we have made its growth a torture. 


But I will take you now to some corners of the 
world in Russia, and show you some forms of industries. 


Here is a small old town in central Russia. Its best 
street is not much of a street; a few brick houses, a 
few shops and bakeries, a market place with a good many 
deserted store-houses, a quaint straggling little house or 
shade with the public old-fashioned scales, where on market 
days the peasants weigh their loads of grain, hay, and 
other produce when they are fortunate enough to dispose 
of them. This town is surrounded by a motley crowd 
of still smaller houses, some of them mere huts made of 
logs and covered with straw, radiating from the town 
limits in all directions along the roads into the country. 
These minute insignificant grey-looking houses contain a 
larger population than the town itself. They belong to 
the so-called burgher class. The little town stands on 
a brisk little river and once was a centre of grain traffic, 
but the modern railway system shifted this centre to a 
new place, and the commercial significance of this little 
town collapsed, the storehouses were deserted, and the 
inhabitants of the suburbs, who used to get their living 
in a good many ways round about the once flourishing 
. town, were left in desolation. No land, no earnings, no 
- labor of any kind required any more. 


k 
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In those days women saved the day. One by one they 
took to gold embroidery, and tapestry weaving, and leather 
work, led at first by nuns who had this industry at their finger- 
ends for ages. Soon these church embroideries turned into a 
more democratic widespread kind of goods, such as slippers, 
bags, cushions; the tapestry weavers made children’s girdles 
and ties, also tapestry slippers and trimmings. The 
leather workers manufactured the same easily sold useful 
goods in their own technique. The goods were bought 
and sold by ordinary drapers in large towns. Later, another 
element came in and added a new feature to the industry 
of this suburb, now largely known. The War Office gave 
large orders for embroidery devices, marks and numbers 
for different regiments, both for officers and men. Of course 
these new important orders were managed through middle- 
men, and carried on for many many years without the 
public ever taking any interest in the matter. Even the 
nearest neighbors, even the local administration County 
Council never paid any attention to what was going on 
in the suburbs. The busy workers were there, their la- 
borious lives also; one could not help seeing their faces 
bent ever over the frames, close to the small windows; 
the brilliant shops in the two capitals with all the showy gold 
embroidered goods, so well known as Toryok-industry, were 
before everybody’s eyes. Yet no one ever tried to enter into 
the sphere of work, to learn how it was paid and manag- 
ed. This indifference of the unthinking public is every- 
where the best hot-bed for sweating and degradation. 
This came to Toryok nearer and nearer and the coils of 
the sweating monster squeezed tighter and tighter, and the 
victims still clamored for work. 


Then a new era dawned upon the struggling workers. 
The first ray of compassion came from a good man, member 
of the local Zemstvo. The thought suddenly dawned upon 
him that it was his duty to examine how these neighbors of 
his fared, how these units of taxation, levied by the very 
Zemstvos of which he was a member, were served. He went 
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from house to house, and the information he obtained 

made him think and think deeply. Why, it seemed as if he 

were plunged into hell itself, or into a very pit of crime, 

where the evil-doer went about at his own will, subjugating 

- all under his own boot by the power of his money, and 

no one else had anything to say to it. It was the > 
prerogative of the spider to entangle and suck the feebly 

moving fly. 


The good man thought and thought, then he made a 
decision. He went to 5S. Petersburg and found a way 
to the War Office. Among the many thousands of big 
and small wheels and screws of this elaborate institution, 
he found at last the spring of the machinery. He gathered 
courage, obtained and signed a contract for so many 

embroidered marks and symbols for the various regiments, 
studied the designs and samples, obtained the materials 
| and returned to his little old-fashioned Toryok. He engaged 
| a young lady by the month to distribute the work among 
the embroiderers and receive and pay for it when finished. 
"A new wheel was thus added to the activity of the local 
Zemstvo, a new field for study and justice—a real work 


of love, was it not? 


The next few weeks and months were like a working of 
an immense beehive, with a new Queen. At the end of this 
period, the good man went to the War Office again, de- 
d livered the goods, received the money for them and signed 
a new contract for more work. 


Then came an amazing surprise. There was far, far 
more money than what they paid to the workers. He cal- 
culated again and again, hardly believing in the possibility 
of such a gain. Then he gave directions to add something 
like 50% to the former scale of payment. The workers 
fervently crossed themselves, yet old in experience, kept 
their joy in their own patient hearts. : 


A few more months, another delivery of goods; still a E 
more surplus money coming; another rise of the wages; 
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all this went on with progressing rapidity. In his official | 
report, which I read with a beating heart at the great 
Exhibition of the Coronation Year, attached by a worn-out 
cord to the splendid exhibits—the leader put it very quaintly ; 
“At last the wages reached 60 cop. a day (1/2) after 
which we considered them so abnormally high that we 
abstained from raising them any more and devised another 
plan of investment.” They, organised a permanent depart- 
ment of cottage industries as part of the County 
Council’s functions, took a house for the offices and stores, 
and started another branch of lace-making, reviving, as 

ea they - went along, the ancient desigus from a rich col- 
lection of lace lovingly preserved by oue who loved beauty. 
Just now, after 18 years of steady progress, the centre has 
grown, trained artists have joined their efforts. At present 
these industries are in great demand all over Russia, and 
have a local wholesale depot. 


I do not mean to say that all the leading manage- 
ment is ideal and no better ways could be found; yet I 
note this instance with gratefulness, because it shows how 
much could be done even under the present commercial 
conditions of the labor market. It inspires hope, and 
works out some of the lines upon which the industries 
: may be improved. 


; There is another corner of industries where darkness 
still reigns, where no loving heart yet sheds its life-giving 
rays; therefore this garden of workdom stands with blight- 
ed withered leaves, and flowers which have no power even ~ 
to open—stands barren and desolate. It is a group of 
villages on the shores of the Volga, not far from the | 

à famous town of Nijni Novgorod. ‘The shares of land al- 
lotted at the time of emancipation were very small, as is 

often the case where land is valuable (on the shores of 
large rivers, or rich soil of Central Russia, etc.) The 
brisk traffic in these regions brought a more than usual 
increase of population, and the shares of land grew 
smaller and smaller, till at last only one of ten 
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families could farm, the others had to take to some 
industries. Men took to  boat-building, the majority 
sought earnings in other large towns, women alone 
remained at home. They were lace-makers for several 
i generations. Every woman, old or young, every child 
from seven years old, made lace. Middlemen, or rather 
a whole system of them, acted as distributers, enforced 
sweating, tightening the screw more and more. Cheaper, 
i cheaper and cheaper was the cry. The lace got looser 
and looser, it was handled in a disgraceful way, both 
parties vying with each other in getting the best bargain. 
It went on and on; the lace-makers earned less than the 
cost of bare rye-bread. To the English ear it would 
sound incredible, but facts remain facts. A lace-maker 
could not earn more than one penny a day, working early 
and late. At last this cruel system over-reached itself, as 
all evil will. The lace became so bad, that even cheap 
prices could not tempt any buyer and the whole industry 
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of many thousand workers collapsed. 


4 Statistics never registered items of such dramas. Then 
these women and children lingered, sickened, died out— 


no one of the outside world ever knew, ever wished to 
know.... During this period some of the more energetic | 
women got occasional orders for some simple drawn-thread 
work. One or two earned some money at it. ‘This sound- 
ed like a trumpet call. In a few weeks the drawn-thread 
work spread like small-pox. At every window one could 
see a bent-down face of a woman over a frame. The 
middlemen reappeared. They came with very poor pay 
indeed, but even this was life. They required ready- 
made goods. ‘The poorest could not afford to buy 
the yard of cotton stuff and spool of thread. Thus a new 


afford to invest a few shillings for materials would take 
the order and give it out to the poorer workers at a 
lower price. ‘then there came a stil more profitable 
y system of sweating children. A woman sweater—a poor 
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wretch herself— provides the material and starts the first 
difficult part of the work herself, spreads large frames in 
her own house and takes children to do the mechanical 
work, Only one kind of stitch all day long, with imper- 
fect light from small windows and all evening till late at night, 
with a poor smoky kerosene lamp, from day to day, from 
month to month, from year to year, all life long—always 
the same, no variety. Bent over the frame, sitting 
sideways, so close together that only the right hand is 
free to move, with faces as white as paper and trans- 
parent like wax, these young martyrs of ‘ civilisation’ sit even 
to-day—yes, still stitching, stitching and stitching, and produc- 
ing a vile stuff in shapes of  tea-cloths, pillow-shams and 
d'oyleys, yet finding a market not only in Russia but even 
in Germany and England, because they are so very cheap. 


Yet the very same woman could be made to earn 
ten times more if some kind heart would take trouble to 
provide protection and knowledge (Love and Wisdom). 
The middleman, as he exists now in Russia, can provide 
only a cheap market; he is unable to improve, to bring in 
ideas, to introduce better goods to a better class of buyers. 
He has only the coarsest methods and his only means 
are sweating. 


I have no doubt that in every country similar causes 
and modern conditions must have similar results. We know 
something of sweating in England. From Dr. Coomarasyami’s 
excellent little book, The Message of the Hast, one gathers 
the assurance of this being the case in India as well. 
But I give here illustrations from Russian industrial life, 
because I myself know it better and am hoping our inter- 
national friends will add their experience. I will give 
another instance of certain efforts to improve conditions, this 
time from a north-east province of Russia—Viatka. A truly 
peasant province this, as on account of its severe climate 
there are very few noblemen’s estates there, only the 
Jsar’s forests and the peasants’ shares of land. The mem- 
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bers of the County Councils (Zemstvos) have to be elected 
mainly from the peasant communities. Let us see how it 
told on the management of peasant industries. 


After Moscow, it was- Viatka whose County Council 
led the movement and awoke to its duty first. The first 
contact with the requirements of the local industries (the 
territory of the province of Viatka exceeds Great Britain) 
showed the fact of total ignorance of the subject. One 
part of the province did not know the other, no one 
could tell what was manufactured and on what scale, 
which of the goods were consumed in their own province 
and which and on what scale were they exported to other 
markets. A few large sweating firms in the city of 
Viatka knew a thing or two, but kept quiet. Naturally enough 
the Zemstvo, with the help of all its district branches 
founded a museum, and for this first step wisely selected 
a house right in the market place, where every man and 
woman coming to sell their hay or eggs or butter, could 
walk in and see. Soon a great collection of cottage-made 
furniture, utensils, toys, bowls, fancy boxes, wheels and 
agricultural implements, (as there is plenty of timber 
round about) fur coats, felt boots and shoes, linens of 
all sorts and lace was displayed in the new museum. 
This was followed by specimens brought from other parts 
of Russia, with a different technique; even foreign specimens 
found their way to this peasant museum, some 1,000 miles 
from S. Petersburg and some 500 miles from the nearest 
railway station at the time. A workshop was then added, 
and improved looms, with an instructor always ready to 
explain and demonstrate, attracted every market-day eager 
crowds of women. More workshops for other crafts were 
soon added, not only in the city, but in a good many 
villages, with evening classes for general instruction. Several 
lace schools were founded and maintained by the district 
Zemstvos. [The Zemstvos levy taxes on land to cover ' 
expenses of public education, roads, hospitals, and every 
other institution for the weal of its territory. The 
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consist in teaching the technique of various work. In a 
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peasants, being 90 per cent. of the population and living on 
the land, are the main tax-payers.] 


But this movement could not go very much further 
without touching the main-spring of the cottage industries, 


Indeed what was the use of improving the technique of 
anything, if the goods were destined for the hands of 
the sweater, who would not pay a farthing more for 
better-made goods? The Zemstvo of Viatka soon saw the 
necessity of controlling the market also. It opened a 
depót in addition to the museum, a regular store, where 
furniture and other hand-made goods could be bought 
retail, or on wholesale terms. It also had a shop at Nini 
Novgorod during the Fair, and in a few years the turn- 
over exceeded £50,000 (500,000 roubles). ‘This allowed 
the Zemstvo to control not only the prices for work but 
also to supply the workers with materials (such as thread, 
iron fittings, varnishes, etc.) at factory prices. 


This put the necessary check on the former despots, the 
sweaters. ‘They groaned, were furious with the  Zemstvos, 
but had to submit to a real power. Again I will say, 
that all is not ideal; many things could, and should be 
more artistic, many mistakes are made through lack of 
properly trained leaders, but as we have no colleges for 
training Jeaders and managers of handicrafts worth speak- 
ing of anywhere in the world, we have to appreciate even 
these efforts and learn the offered lesson. 


Thousands of instances could be described, but even 
these few will be sufficient for discussing the question—how 
to help workers. 


Some day we can enter into details and take one industry 
after another and discuss the various requirements and 
means. ‘To-day I will try to show a little of the general 
trend of help as it is given. 


In Russia it is usually considered that help must 
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centre of a certain industry, a school is opened, a cheap 
teacher from S. Petersburg sent for, and children made 
to learn lace-making or weaving. The teacher, as a rule 
is a young girl who went through three years of industrial 
education at the Imperial School of lace; before this she 
had learnt to read and write—nothing else. She is often 
very undeveloped and dull, without any ideas of how 
to teach. Sometimes an elderly foreign lady-milliner or 
old incapacitated governess, having some friends among 
the officials, gets this post of instructor, but as the pay 
ranges between £20 to £25 a year there are few ap- 
plicants of this kind. The teacher teaches what she her- 
self has been taught. The school with its ready-made 
cheap principles is brought from the town into a new 


4 
J 
k 
1 
! 


world of  peasantry, whose life, history, traditions are 
quite different and perfectly unknown to the town civili- 
sation. The school brings the western methods; the 
peasantry lives by the eastern traditions. The teaching 
applies to the surface, the old traditions are concerned 
with the essence of things. 


ee ee ee, ww y 


No attention is paid to what crafts were practised before 
the introduction of the school, nor what the methods and 
. traditions were. No one ever thought of this. The grand- 
mothers or even mothers may have possessed a craft with 
a past of a thousand years, may have possessed methods 
so elaborate and symbolical that none of these teachers 
ever could attempt to copy them. I can refer those who 
like to know more about such methods to the beautiful 
eight volumes with several thousands of illustrations of the 
Mordva Ornamentie and needlework by Dr. Haekel, Helsing- 
fors. [Price 25 roubles.] If the children were left in their 
mothers hands they would become as skilled themselves, 
inhale as it were the fragrance of the work from childhood, 
sharing its different stages with their mothers. 


Knowing all this, knowing also this great value of 
inherited traditions, skill, taste, and symbolism, it is quite 
painful to see the results of school education. At present 
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all new ‘science ’ 


(whether it applies to lace or embroidery, 
weaving or metal work) is chance work. Some ‘ fashion- 
able’ piece of machine-lace perhaps out of date in Paris at 
the time, some metal brooch of a peculiar style, Art nou- 
veaw made by the million in a factory to shine a week 
or two in high life, descends gradually to the lower classes, 
is sold then in the street for a penny; some ‘interesting’ 
effect of machine weaving—a fad of to-day, the object of 
disgust to-morrow—all these may take the fancy eye of the so- 
called undeveloped ‘leaders and teachers’ and serve as a model 
for laborious handwork. It goes then through these schools, 
and is engraved for ever in the young minds of the 
peasant pupils, as something new and desirable. 


My memory keeps a multitude of facts, a multitude of 
efforts, rising and falling, histories of births and deaths of 
industries, alas, also histories of their crippled childhood, 
of their faulty, sickly growth. It looks to an outsider as 
a chaos. Not so to me. One red thread runs through all; 
its name is separateness. 


The efforts, the workers, the leaders, the producers and 
the consumers do not love each other, do not know each 
other. They are groping in the dark, not knowing that 
they are limbs of one common body, under one common law, 
that they cannot do without each other. Instead of planned 
harmony they work in a chaotic, disorderly, disjointed way. 
What result can there be but degradation and misery? 


In all countries, the handicrafts are going on in 
various ways, under various influences, driven often to 
degradation and death by ignorance or greed. Both 
workers and leaders, middlemen and consumers, are unaware 
of the colossal magnitude of this universal fact. They take 
it as purely local, or do not trouble their heads at all, 
saye about cheapness. 

One ‘leads’ in a far-away village, perhaps collecting and 
distributing work to order of some firm in a town; another, 
perhaps very well-meaning soul, living all the year round in 
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: ihe country and having leisure time, and pressed by a famine 
year, gives small orders to peasants in a philanthropical 
spirit. Some friends in the same spirit buy and try to 
spread the goods. Perhaps a high official—friend of the 
initiator—may procure a yearly stipend; and lo! a new 
industry is afloat. It may end in a disaster, when there 
is no knowledge; the goods may not be marketable; or it 
may prove a success, especially when the initiator learns 
more than he teaches, brings out the best traditional 
quality of the workers, all the characteristic strong features ; 
then such goods ‘find their way abroad and get good 
prices. There may be larger efforts too. One Zemstvo 
opens a store of peasant industries in Moscow, another in 
Riazan or Viatka; there are some friendly societies or 
shareholding companies dealing with peasants’ industries, 
also private shops and a great many local centres of in- 
dustries scattered all over Russia. There are people eager 
to lead, to teach, to act as middlemen, some very honest 
and well-wishing, others greedy and ignorant, large and 
small sweaters, and there are immensely more workers 
| who are in need of organisations. It is not a thing we 
can take or leave. It is there: unavoidable, chaotic, and 
calling for help. 

| All these channels of organisation and distribution of 
peasant work act separately. ‘Their experiences are not 
shared or utilised, they do not know each other, they 
do not realise the common great aim, the common 
great source; they do not feel the support of a co- 
worker,  co-thinker,  co-lover.. They repeat the same 
lessons, the same mistakes. ‘The valuable experience of 
one is lost to the thousands of others. In Russia this 
Separateness is inflicted by the general trend of polities. 
The rulers find it undesirable to allow union of various 
workers, as they know only too well that Union is Strength, 
and Strength is Power. 


If such is the result of separateness in one and the 
same country, how much more it must reflect on inter- 
7 
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national separateness—how much less do we know, each 
in our own country, of foreign tastes, and requirements, of 
foreign markets! Yet the twentieth century in its 
lines of life has in every way gone away from the 
nineteenth century. The world gets smaller and smaller. In 
olden times we thought of the limits of our village, and then 
of our province. Now we must study the life and 
ways of foreign countries, we begin to feel our inter- 
national message, we begin to join our voice to the 
symphony of the world. 


A Russian provincial may be indifferent to the 
characteristics and symbols of his own locality, but, bring 
into his small town Japanese or Hindü goods, or French 
or Spanish, and see what a commotion it will create. 
An English lady may get tired of many once tempting 
things of English make displayed in Regent Street, yet 
may be strongly attracted by the original Russian 
hand-made goods, novel to her eye and mind. It is 
quite natural that we should accommodate ourselves to 
those new lines. The thinker knows that this intercourse 
has a far deeper significance than it seems to have from 
the outside. The ways to the common aim get more and 
more interlaced, those who tread them become more and 
more brothers, more and more mutually needed. 


The International Union of Arts and Crafts may try to 
lay the first lines of communion between the various coun- 
tries. It may join. and transcend the world-wide old 
organisations, add a new note, a new service to them, and 
draw strength and power through each of their branches, 
may, as it were, act in every corner of the world by 
friendly hands. 


Central headquarters may be organised in London. This 
centre may attract to itself handicrafts from all parts of | 
the world, reveal new fields to the seekers of beauty and 
originality, to the common hunter of novel goods, to the 
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the world or housewife. From these, an exchange of goods 
may radiate throughout the world, bringing Hindi, English 
or Japanese work to Russia, Russian and Hungarian 
to India, and so forth. 


To the leaders of industries, to the craftsmen, it will 
be a source of inspiration and study. To the workers 
supplying the hand-made goods, it will, be an outlet and a 
market which will deal with them not only honestly but in- 
telligently. The machine-goods have established such centres 
of information and distribution a long time ago. Money 
is well taken care of. It is only the world’s handicrafts, 
whatever their magnitude, that are neglected, uncared for, 
because they run in separate efforts. 


To-day the idea of work in unity with love seems 
yet utopian, too much in the sky; but so was any other 
progressive idea on the eve of its realisation in the con- 

crete world. But if mankind is to progress, to evolve, E A 
these lines of unity are bound to evolve also, and then 32 
it will take proportions undreamt of to-day. : 

Large depóts of exchange of industries will grow like 
mushrooms in every large town of every nation; the hon- 
est loving service to workers and consumers is bound to 
tell on their popularity. The neglected industries will take 
up strength again; those who live on small plots of land, x 
now unable to support a family all the year round, will 
then be secure during the winter months, and the towns 

will be freed from their over-crowded conditions, thus solv- 
ing one of the greatest problems of the present age. i 
A. L. Pocoskv 
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WANDERLUST 
Z 
Let me go, for the world is wide | 
i And dear, new friends are calling to me. 
if Alas! they are dearer than all of ye, 
l Though your eyes be tender, your tears undried. 
i] Let me go! for the world is wide. 
| Let me go! who are ye that sleep | 
With soft soul soothed to a tedious quiet? | 
My soul loves danger, my blood runs riot 
And I want to laugh, and I want to weep. 
Let me go, for I may not sleep. 
1 
Let me go! I've a life to live, 
Not a daily whirl of a dismal wheel. 
lve a cause to serve, and a tremor to feel, 
i. And a foe to slay, and a heart to give. 
Bic Let me go! I’ve a life to live. 
Inr 
| Let me go! Let me sin my sins 
H - Beneath the light of the desert star, 
X Where only the Sand and the Silence are, 
I Where Man is nought, and the World begins. 
A Let me go! Let me sim my sins. 
{ Let me go! I am sick with desire, 
"c For the mountain path, and the sunset’s flame, 
i And the ragged mountain without a name, 


And the sudden fight, and the old camp-fire, 
Let mẹ go; I am sick with desire. 


Oh! Lovers of restfulness! How should ye know, 

As I know ever, this longing that kills? 

My soul cries out, and my being thrills 

For the Force of the Fire and the Stretch of the Snow. 
The Moan of the Mountain, the Howl of the Hills. 
And the Lightning’s speed, which is all too slow! 
They are mine, and I yearn for them all.—Let me go! 


TsaBeL FOULKES 
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THE RELIGION OF BURMA 
III 
THe DHAMMA 
(Concluded from p. 77) 
ae Duamma (Skt. Dharma), the second of the Three 
Great Refuges, is then the Teaching which the Master 
left us in His stead. Derived from a root-word meaning ‘to 
manifestly exist,’ ‘to palpably appear,’ we may transcribe it as 
The Truth, as has been done in these pages; or as The Law, 
the causal sequence of the deeper things of Life. And, as a 
Law carries out a series of phenomena, or as clear Truth 
alone can carry us over the trackless waters of Life’s Ocean 


to the Goal Unseen beyond, so also has the root Dhar the 
secondary meaning of ‘that which bears, or carries, or conveys.’ 
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of Buddhist practical ethics on its megalive side; it is 


'. becomes the Five Great — Precepts—five commandments 
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All Buddhist Truth was summed up by a great 
disciple of the Master in a single stanza: To abstain 
from all evil; To fulfil all Good; And to purify the 
Heart—This is the Teaching of the Buddhas. The first 
term, To abstain from all evil, sums up the whole body 


summarised in the word Sz/a, meaning Harmony or Virtue; 
and it includes all the ordinances of the Master as to 
those things His followers should avoid. In practice it 


binding on every Buddhist, which commonly are recited 
in the ancient language of the Sacred Texts, the Magadhi, 
after the Refuge-formula detailed above. The Five are: 
Not to take life; Not to take property; Not to commit 
impurity; Not to lie or slander or use harsh speech; and 
Not to use intoxicating liquors. These Five Precepts are 
absolutely binding on every humblest follower of the 
Master; they constitute the essential minimum of Buddhist 
ethics, and he who constantly violates any one of them 
is no Buddhist, however loud his proclamation of his faith 
may be. Buddhism is Understanding Truth, and hence— 
since what we really understand, we do (as we under- 
stand ‘fire burns, and so abstain from touching burning 
coals)—hence it is to act accordingly. It is understood that 
men are human, fallible—that a man may break any or 
even all of these Five Precepts now and then; but if, 
considering (as the Buddhist is taught constantly to do) 
his conduct, he finds he has so erred, he still can set 
things right by actual repentance—by using his every 
effort to abstain from the like sin in future. 


To this irreducible minimum of the Five Precepts, | 


‘the pious Buddhist layman frequently of his own accord —- 


sets himself to observe three more: Not to take food 
after noon (as such is held to conduce to sloth and to 
impurity); Not to use high or broad seats or couches 
(which in the East, where the floor is the common 


sitting-place, betokens pride and luxury); Not to use 
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personal adornments, scents, and unguents, and to abstain 
from witnessing dancing, shows, and plays. ‘hese Eight 
Precepts—regarded, as to the three last of them, as 
binding only for the day on which they are assumed— 
are commonly taken on the Buddhist ‘Sabbath ’—a 
movable fast-day or feast-day, dependent on the changes 
of the Moon, and so following roughly at intervals of a 
week. On these Uposatha days, especially during the 
period of the ‘Buddhist Lent’ (three months, roughly 
July, August, September, the time of the rains in the 
birthplace of Buddhism, the Gangetic valley), men, women, 
and children, and especially the elders, leave off work, 
and repair to the neighborhood of the local Monastery, 
where there is nearly always a separate rest-house for 


1 
3 
7 
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their accommodation. Here, in the morning-time, the 
women-folk prepare the day’s one meal for Monks and 
Novices, as well as for themselves and families; wait 
on the Monks before meal-time, and “take the Refuges 


| 
4 
| 


and the Precepts,’ Five or Hight according to their wish; 
in general it is the elders of both sexes who elect to 
take the extra three Precepts, whilst the younger genera- 
tion take but the usual Five, and so can have their 
ordinary evening meal. After the chief meal of the day— 
which for Monks and Novices and those among the laity 
who have taken the Eight Precepts must be finished 
before mid-day—all generally repair to the Monastery 
itself, and listen to an exposition of the Dhamma by 
some senior Member of the Order; thereafter returning to 
their rest-house, where they spend the remainder of the 
day in meditation and the practice of their various devo- 
tions; not uncommonly—since the deep metaphysics of 
Buddhism are a favorite study in Burma, even with the 
 laity—passing a part of the time in discussion of the 
preaching they have heard, or of some special point in 
the profound Abhidhamma—the portion of the Scriptures 
devoted to the consideration of the processes of Thought 
and of Life; or, as we might translate the term, the 
Metaphysic and Psychology of Buddhism. 
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Of the further extensions of Slaw, Virtue, this first 
caption of the Law—the ten Precepts of the Novice and 
the 227 Rules which regulate the conduct of the Monk— 
further mention will be made in discussion of the Third 
Great Treasure—the Sangha-Ratana, or Treasure of the 
Brotherhood. Here we need only call attention to the 
underlying principle of all these various commandments; 
they all involve the beginnings of Self-restraint ; they are 
all imposed and have their rationale in that the commission | 
of the actions forbidden involves the infliction of pain, of loss 
and suffering of some sort on others. ‘Thus, from the very 
beginnings of his Faith, from the very commencement of his 
life, the Buddhist-born is trained up to Self-restraint—to the 
giving up of acts that would infliet loss or suffering on other 
lives. Thus early in the Law appears that Doctrine of 
Selflessness in practice, which, as we shall later see, 
crowns the whole edifice of Buddhist Teaching. j 


The second term of our threefold Dhamma-text, To 
fulfil all Good, sums up the next great -chapter of 
Buddhist practice. This is termed Déana—charity in every 
sense of the word—and it includes the whole of what 
we may term the active side of morality, just as Sila 
covers and includes the negative aspects. It is as though 
the Religion begins with the very lowest type of man 
—that base and ignorant type which is accessible by 
fear alone—by telling him: “This life is not all; nothing 
that is, but must in some form be again; out of this | 
present life you must surely die, and just as surely 
take  re-birth. See how unevenly are apportioned the —— 
lots of living things; some bound into low and loathsome 


T 


forms of insects and of animals; and, even amongst 
mankind, some great and prosperous and noble—others 
poor and wretched and debased. None can escape from 
death, and death is but the portal of another life. Just 
as the thistle-seed gives rise to thistles only and the good 
rice to rice alone, so is it with the lives of men and 
animals—for through all life Causation reigns supreme. If 
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then, you would avoid these low, base, wretched, and 
ignoble lives—or others yet the sages wot of, lives filled 
with horror and remorse and pain for evil deeds wrought 
= in the past—then you must practise Sila, Virtue, true 
= morality; that is the one method of escape from all that 
- threatening mass of pain." 


1 But to the man who—albeit from the basest of all 
l motives, fear—practises even the mere Five Precepts, there 
i comes an inward growth which makes of him a nobler, 
] hence a happier man. For all that Sila is-really self- 
renunciation ; and when, growing thus wiser, the humblest 
follower of the Master comes to the second stage of 
growth, then the Law speaks a new, a greater Message: 
the Message of Dana, Charity and Love. “It is not enough,” 
it says, “only to secure your freedom from the lower, 
pain-filled lives; there is a greater hope than this. If, 
in addition to mere abstention from the evil, you will 
fulfil and practise Good; if you will feed the holy poor 


—those who are sick and weak and old; if you will give 
of your substance to the world about you, taking thought 
for others’ sorrows, helping to relieve what suffering can 
be relieved by generous gift of wealth and food and care; 
then again will the great Law act in itr inevitable Z 
sequences. By avoiding evil, you escape fron base and 
evil lives; by practising Charity you further ensure to 
yourself lives full of happiness and joy; lives full of 
earthly bliss, or, higher yet than you can think of, lives 
of the bright, the Heaven-dwelling-Ones—the denizens of 
holier, happier spheres than this our world.’ And so that 
man—still for no high, exalted motive, but yet for ons 
not all so base as fear—so that man, out of self-interest, 
thinking, “Thus will I, giving now a little of my wealth, 
secure unbounded riches in the lives to come,” sets out 
in practice of this Second task; gives ot his goods, his 
wealth, his help, his care to those less fortunate in life 
than he; relieves the destitute, is father to the fatherless, 
= gives shelter to the homeless and unhappy; using his 
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worldly wealth no more for Selfs sole sake, but for the 
aiding of the weak and poor. 


And here again the Law of Life acts and re-acts 
upon the heart of him who gives—for such is the essence 
of Love, which, like a magnet, grows but the stronger 
the more it is employed in imparting its magnetism to 
other bars of steel. Starting to give for love of self, 
of self alone, the very contact with the lives and needs 
of others widens the erstwhile petty limits of man’s self- 
hood. Giving to the poor, the weak, the desolate; giving 
to the holy—those who have renounced all that the world 
holds dear for sake of Truth and love of all; giving to 
these, the confines of his own heart’s life grow wider 
to include their hopes, their sorrows, so that the king- 
dom of his mind, the inner purpose of his being, 
extends, enlarges and grows nobler each succeeding day. 
This is the second, deeper ‘ruth the Dhamma has to 
teach us; how, like a flame of fire, Love kindles Love, 
grows by mere act of loving; and nowhere in the 
world is that great truth more understood—and so more 
followed—than in this Golden Chersonese. Never was there 
a people more generous, more full of charity than this; 
it has been the wonder of every author who has truly 
gained an insight into the hearts and lives of this most 
fascinating race. All the land is covered with tokens of 
their charity—from the golden glory of the vast fabric of 
the Shwé Dagôn Pagoda at Rangoon, gilded all over 
at intervals of a few years at a cost of lakhs of rupees, by 
voluntary offerings of the people—to the village well, or 
Monastery, or rest-house for chance travellers, down to the 
little stand containing a few chatties of clear cool water, 
which even the poorest can set up by the roadside and 
keep daily plenished for the benefit of thirsty passers-by. 


In a land where Charity holds so high a place, not 


in the talking, but the doing of its daughters and its sons, 


such poverty as India, as all Western countries experience, 
is utterly unknown. True, in a sense, the vast majority of 
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the peasantry are poor—poor, that is, as judged by the 
European standard of living, with its manifold and unceasing 
“wants”. But of the poverty that is cruel, harsh, base 


and sordid; the poverty of an Indian village or a London 
slum, there is naught at all. The poverty that shames and 
curses Western nations, that breeds crime and cruelty, 
that starves even little children to the death, such is 
unknown in Burma; and will remain unknown for just so 
long as they shall hold fast to their Love-teaching Faith. 
There is always food to be obtained, if not in the layman’s 
house, then in the Monastery; and the doors of the  - 
Monastery traveller's rest-house stand ever open to the 
poorest wanderer, be he a layman or a Monk. True it 
is that in much of the ceaseless tide of Burmese charity 
is somewhat of wastefulness; pagoda added to pagoda, 
shrine built by the very side of shrine, great meals 
prepared, too great by far for their recipients, the Monks 
and Monastery-boys and wandering lay-devotees to eat, so 
that when all have fed, the very dogs can scarce devour 
the remains; but the Burman would justly answer criticism 
| on this point by saying that one cannot have too much of 
what is truly good; and he does not merely £alk of charity 
—he lives it in the smallest detail of his daily life. With 
growing national wisdom—for the Burmese as yet are but 
a youthful race, filled with youth’s joy in life, having the 
failings as well as the virtues and enthusiasms of youth— 
with greater experience, with their quick assimilation of 
the new conditions of life and the resultant wider 
understanding, the Burmese will grow, not less, but more 
wisely charitable. As it is, this second Teaching of their 
Law, their Truth, is so lived up to by them as to have 
become the common marvel’ of all who have seen it, all 
who have realised what it means. ` A 


Thirdly, and lastly, in our Text we read: Yo purify 
the Mind ; and here we enter into that domain which 
differentiates Buddhism from all other Faiths; the realm of its ` 
Teaching as to the nature, content, and the Goal of Life; the 
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view-point of its doctrinal structure. Here it is that we pass 
forthwith into a religion so far alien, so strange to Occidental 
views of life, that most of the modern writers on the ' 
subject—the bulk of them, unhappily, men who believed 
themselves opponents of Buddhism (which is tantamount | 
to saying they had not achieved its meaning)—have gone 
utterly astray, All other of the world-religions, even the 
wonderful philosophies, Vedanta,  Sankhya, and others, 
elaborated by the Indian Sages, have, following the obvious 
in life, centred their Universe in the concept of the Self; 
just as, in the old Ptolemaic astronomy, moon, sun, and 
planet, and the firmament of stars beyond, all centred in 
and circled round the stable wide expanse of earth. The 
lesser Self of man, the immortal Soul that tenanted this 
body of our flesh, that after life must leave it, as a 
man sets aside his worn-out clothes; that, and the greater 
Self, the Soul Supreme of the Godhead—-whether the 
thought of it were limited and personal like that of the 
| . ancient Hebrews, or subtle and well-nigh impersonal like 

the highest transcendental concept of the Indian saints: 

those are the two ideas—ideas in fact interdependent and 
| complementary, wherein all other creeds have centred 
" their hope, their universe and goal. 

And both, in this Buddhist ‘Truth, are not merely 
absent, but actually denied. Just as to the men of the 
Middle Ages to whom Copernicus first propounded the 
doctrine that neither earth nor sun in fact was centre of 
the Universe, that there is in truth no centre, but only 
a constant, ordered flux of change, soon to be reduced 
to definite law by Newton’s great discovery: just as to 
those who first, in geocentric times, heard this new 
doctrine of the non-centred universe, the very thought of . 
it seemed monstrous and absurd, against the constant 
evidence of sense (for did they not daily see the rise of 
sun and moon and star, and their wide circling round 
the earth?), so, to those nurtured on the self-centred 
creeds and world-views outside Buddhism, appears at first 
the non-self-centred doctrine of the Buddha’s Law. 
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: Let not the student here imagine we are concerned 
merely with a dogma, with a view of life important but 
in men's imagination or belief. In the Anatta' Doctrine, 
or, as it might be rendered, the Teaching of Selflessness, 
we have the statement of a fact so profound, so true, 
that every action of the man who holds it must needs 
be modified from what he otherwise would have done. 
On it depends the whole of Buddhist Teaching, the three- 
fold practice of its ethics, morality, and charity, and this 
third term, Samadhi, or Right Cultwre of the Mind; to 
it, once more, is due that perfect Buddhist tolerance and 
freedom from all persecuting or denouncing spirit. Not: 
least significant of all, it is the conception towards which 
the philosophy of modern science is steadily bearing the 
West Aryans; established already in the domain of physics, 
it now is finding ever wider and deeper acceptance amongst 
the foremost thinkers of the modern world. 


| Briefly stated, this fundamental principle on which 
the Buddha’s truth depends is to the effect that there 
exists, in the light of the Highest Wisdom, no 
Self, and hence no not-Self (in the old metaphysical, 
antinomial sense of the term) at all. “Whether high 
or low, great or small, gross or subtle, meaw or ew- 
allied," to quote an oft-repeated passage of the Pal canon, 
“there is no Self at all"? and this astounding proposition 


1 Anatta (Skt. An-ütmakan), is formed from Atta (Skt. Atman), the 
Self or Soul, with the privative or negative particle a; which here, because 
preceding a vowel, takes the » for euphony. Thus the literal translation— 
obvious both from its derivation and f.om constantly-reiterated expositions 
in the Buddhist Scriptures (Northern and Southern alike) would be 
Soulless; Spiritless; Solfless. ‘These words all have special meanings in 
English. We use the forms Not-Self, or Selfless to equate the Pali, 


s Whilst the above oft-recurring passage is taken from the Pali of the 
Theravada Scriptures ‘as the most ancient and authoritative sources of 
Buddhist Teaching), it is important to emphasise here that this Anatta 
Doctrine is nof peculiar to that School, or to the Pali Texts, as has been by 
some supposed. This Doctrine is one of the fundamental Buddhist Teachings 
common to both ‘Northern’ and ‘Southern’ Buddhist alike; and the 
‘Northern’ Samskrt, Chinese and Thibetan Texts, reiterate it as do the 
the Pali Texts themselves. The same is true of the ancient authoritative com- 
mentaries and other early Buddhist expository works subsequent to the 
several classes of actual canonical Scriptures; eg, the Commentaries of 
Buddhaghosa in Theravada Buddhism, and the Mahayana works of Ashva- 
hosa, This fact needs emphasis hero because, in some quarters, the idea 
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is the chief concept of all the final, Third Stage of the 
Buddhist practice: Samadhi or Mental Concentration so 
directed as to lead to Janna, the Higher Wisdom or In- 
sight. Put in other words, the meaning of this Doctrine 
of Anatta is, that Life in deepest truth is One—that the 
conception of the “I” and the “not-I,” or “the Universe,” 
as contrasted or separated entities is founded on a mis- 
apprehension far greater and much farther reaching than was 
the old delusion of the geocentric astronomy. All Life is 
One. There is neither in the heart of man nor in the heart 
of heaven any one separate and immortal being—an exist- 
ence other and apart from aught in all the worlds. This 
One, this All of Life, so far as we are here concerned with 
it, is subject to Three Great Signata or Characteristic Signs 
or Marks: it is Impermanent, and subject to Suffering, and 
Without a Self, or separate soul. 


How first the Universe came to be; what was its 
origin, the First Cause (to use a phrase the Buddhist would 
deem self-destructive, because involving a contradiction in 
very terms, a Cause being really a link in a series which 
is endless like a circle); who or what “ made” it, and all 
such futile questionings as these were answered by the 
Buddha with the sole appropriate reply; with what the 
Buddhist Scriptures term “the Noble Silence of the Wise zi 
Truth is, that to such questionings there 7s no answer; our 
world indeed had its beginning—it is detailed in an 
ancient Buddhist work in terms singularly like those of the 
modern nebular theory—but not the Universe; and, as the 
Master once explained, such questions do not tend to help 
us; they have no answers, or what answers one might 
frame to them bring us no nearer to our object, to the 
End of Sorrow, to the Goal and the Fruition of all Life. 
“Tt is as if a man, wounded in battle by a poisoned arrow, 


prevails that ‘Northern’ Buddhism teaches the existence of a Self, Soul, 
or Atman. That view is quite incorrect. It arose entirely from tbe mis-trans- 
lation by Christian Sinologues of the Chinese word Hsin. Beale and others, 
reading through Christian-tinted glasses, translated this word soul ; whereas, 


in fact, it stands for the Pali Cufa, and should be translated “ Heart” or 
** Mind”. 
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should say to his friends, when they came with a physician 
and an antidote, and besought that he should let the doctor 
salve that poisoned wound, or ever the poison won into his 
veins: ‘But no, I will not have the dart drawn out, or the 
healing salve applied, till I have learned whether the man 
who shot the arrow was short or tall, fair or dark, noble or 
base? That man would die, Mälaùkyāputta, answered the 
Buddha to His interlocutor upon these subjects, “or ever 
one of all these useless questionings could be replied to." 

How true, and how appropriate to these problems as 
io the ‘Origin of Sin, of Life, of all the Universe; and 
yet—alas for the fatuity of human reason !—it is just about 
such useless and vain problems that men have spilt 
more blood, have waged more cruel wars and persecu- 
tions than over any other cause of human disputation ! 


So it is that we find, in the more ‘doctrinal’ part 
of the Dhamma, only that * Noble Silence of the Wise” 
where all such problems are concerned. But it must not 
hence be imagined that Buddhism resembles the modern 
Agnosticism beyond the limits of this simple fact: Buddhism 
is a Gnosis; it has a positive, an active as well as a 
negative or passive side in doctrinal affairs. Looking back, 
as the full Insight He had won enabled Him to do, over 
the long succession of His lives, the Teacher saw how 
through them all there reigned one ordered Law—the Law 
of Kamma (Skt. Karma) or of Action, the Law of the Doing 
of a being and its consequences on him and the rest of 


È 
1 


Life. What gravitation is to mass—its fundamental pro- 
perty, not turned aside from acting, though other forces 
indeed may suspend the visible manifestation of its action 
for awhile—all that, and more, is this Kamma to the 
conscious Life. It is the Law of Causation operating in 
the sphere of Mind, that is to say, of Life: it is alike 
our Character (since our present mental make-up is the 
Outcome of our whole long line of lives) and our Destiny 
(sinee, in the Buddhist view, Mind, maker and fashioner 
of all that is, as it were dramatises itself as our environ- 
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ment, according to the sum of all our bygone tendencies); 
and yet again, seeing that it is in the very nature of 
Causation that like effect should follow on a given class 
of action, it takes the place held by the Deity in Theistic 
creeds— bringing happiness in train of good, and pain in | 


wake of evil acts. We are our Kamma, in fact; and just 

as the mind, in a nightmare following on some over- : 

indulgence in food, dramatises part of itself as the demon i 

» that pursues or haunts us, another part of the seeming 
i *T? which is pursued, and yet another still as the environ- ; 
i 


ment—the World and Space and Time wherein the “evil 
Kamma’ of that indulgence operates—so is it with the 
wider stage-play of the visible world about us in the 
waking life. 
But here the Occidental reader, trained in mental 
Schools of various ego-centric faiths and- views, will 
5. naturally pause. “How then,” it will be asked, “how 
f : then, if indeed there be no Self, no Soul that on our 
| death moves onwards, clothed in some cloak of subtle 
substance, or taking some new body in the flesh; how 
can the Buddhist talk of ‘earlier’ or ‘later’ lives; or how 
2 explain the fact that often, in the Buddhist Scriptures, 
; the ‘Tathagata Himself concluded some tale of bygone 
lives with the words: “That very person was Myself”—if 
indeed there be no Soul, no Self, who speaks, thinks, 
j acts, and suffers; who dies and takes re-birth according 
to the tenor of his deeds?” To make the answer clear, 
recourse must be had to an analogy. 


Two men are standing by the shores of a great lake 
or ocean, its waters heaped in undulations by the power | 
of the winds. Both see the same ‘phenomenon, but oneis 
. . uninstructed—a man of clear intelligence, of the type 
| termed ‘common-sense’; the other learned in the modern. 

LEN physics, conversant with the scientific aspect of the phenomenon 
before him. ‘The uninstructed man will say: “ There, on 
the horizon, is a mass of water, piled up in a wave 
this mass of water so moulded by the winds, travels towards! 


a 
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over the ocean, and breaks at last here at our feet.” But 
the instructed man will answer: “Not so, friend. What 
you see is but a seeming, a wrong interpretation of the 


facts your sight conveys to you; there is in all this wave- 
birth, wave-life, wave-motion, and wave-death, no single mass 
of water that so moves over the sea at all. Hach wave in 
truth is in a sense one thing; but it is a child of Force, 
and not of Substance. All that is really happening is 
E that force is being transmitted by these manifold waves; 
the water is moving, but with no motion of translation 
over the ocean’s depths; it is but rising and falling as 
* the real wave—the collocation of hydraulic forces which 
give to it a temporary, but even so an ever-changing 
identity—passes onward, in the end to break here at our 
feet." 


We know, of course, that the instructed man is right, 
and this is just the understanding of the Buddhist as to EL. 
the ‘Transmigration,’ the passing-over of each Wave of 
Life. All Life is One, as are all the ocean’s waters; 
what goes on, not only from death to the new birth, but 
from hour to hour and moment to moment of our lives, 
is that the temporary collocation of life-forces called a | G 
being, resultant from the powers playing on that one life- 
wave (the winds of Nescience, Avijja: craving and hate 
and self-delusion, both in the past and now; interaction 
with other life-waves, and many other modifying forces) 
is passing onward over life’s wide ocean, presently, per- 
chance, to break upon Life’s Further Shore, Nirvana, the E 
Great Peace and Rest. Gazing through the far-reaching 
Inner Vision which the Holy and the High can gain 
and use, both the Buddha and the other Indian Sages 
of olden time saw this phenomenon of the sequent lives. 


1 Transmigration—the ‘Passing-over’ (not of Substance, whether gross 
or subtle, but of a Mode of Motion, of a particular and thus-arranged 
‘collocation of Force) is thus the correct word to apply to the Buddhist 
conception of Re-birth: not Reincarnation, which implies the existence of 
a subtle and immortal principle, a Substance (howsoever subtle) which 
at death “as a man, casting aside old garments, puts on new ones,” 

a kes on another “ Garb of Flesh. i f 


sight, as to that of the modern physicist, there was no 


“collocation of the Elements of Life, bound together by 
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But to the earlier Sages, as to the uninstructed man of 
“common-sense, there seemed (as apparently their vision 
told them) to be but one changeless mass of being, sepa- 
rate from every other ‘Soul,’ that, keeping its one Self- 
hood through eternity, passed from the far horizons of 
Life over its restless surface to the Goal. To the Buddha, 
seeing yet deeper, searching right to the Causation and 
the manner of it all, there was no immortal and en- 
during spiritual substance or persona—only a collocation 
of Lifes fluxing forces, changing not only at death 
and birth—the trough and crest of each successive wave 
—but every instant of its life. So to His deeper In- 


Self, no separate mass of life at all; and what, for 
convenience of speech and as a designation, we term 
our Self—a ‘way of counting’ as the Scriptures well 
define it—that is in very truth only an ever-changing 


the power of Tendencies set going by this very dream 
of ‘I’ and ‘Mine’ 


Otherwise regarded, we may summarise the body of 
Buddhist doctrine under the headings of the formula used 
by the Master in His first lesson to the world, given to 
those same Five Disciples who had deserted Him in that 
sad hour when all seemed lost. hat formula is known as 
the Doctrine of the Middle Way: the Way that leans neither 
to the Extreme of Austerity, as practised by the Indian 
Sages; nor to the Extreme of Worldly Life, given over 
altogether to the pleasures of the senses.’ It consists of 


1 It is of interest to note here that the Great Teacher, in His last 
Life on earth, Himself, previous to His Supreme Enlightenment, had 
practical experience, in each case extending over several years, of both 
these two Extremes. So great a Being cannot, in His very Attainment- 
Life, Himself haye needed either experience for the final perfection of 
His own character; and therefore it has often seemed to the present 
writer that His passage through these Two Extreme-phases ; of the 
Worldly Life during His youth, when He even married, etc., and of 
the Life of Ansterity, during the Six Years preceding the Abhisambodhi, 
was designed, in the course of what we may perhaps term His “ Buddha 
Kamma” (cf. the use of the term Tathagata—' He who has gone in 
the Way of His Predecessors’), for the benefit of His followers; to teach 
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Four Aryan or Noble Truths. First the TRUTH or Sorrow: 
How all this individuahsed Life, involved as we have seen 
in Change and consequent Pain and Self-delusion, is in- 
separable from suffering ; since either we have, and (chang- 
ing in our Kamma’s ceaseless changefulness) we lose, some 
cherished object; or else we have not what we desire 
Pain. The modern student of biology 
may get an insight into this First Truth if he considers 
the humblest origins of life; remembers how the lowest 
organisms move and act only in response to irritation— 
as the modern term accurately and significantly puts it. 
The Second Truth is Sorrow’s Cause: How all Suffering 
springs only from Desire—desire to win for sake of Self- 
hood, for sake, in very truth, of an illusion. ‘Truth the 
Third is Sorrow’s CkEAsmiNG: How, by the culture of the 
Mind to see the Truth in all things; by constant deep 
endeavor to weed out the old ‘Selfs’ ill tendencies, to 
sow new seeds of Virtue and of Love, comes Pana, Wis- 


and so again comes 


dom, Insight—in the light of which no more the darkness 
of self-born desire can dwell. And Truth the Fourth is 
termed the Paru-‘nurn: How, even in our very heart of 
hearts, there lies a Path, a Way which leads from suffering 
Life to Peace; an  Bightfold Way whereof the members 
compose a threefold inner training; restraint of Body 
(action), of Word (speech), and of Mind (thought). Of that 
Noble Way the parts are these: (1) Right Views—meaning 
the Understanding that there is no Self in truth, for Life 
is One, and One alone; the Understanding that this One 
Life is pervaded in all its parts by the three Character- 
istic Signs—Impermanency, subjection to Suffering, and 
absence of real Self-hood; and the Understanding how 


them, that is, by His own actual trial and example and abandonment | 
of both, the fact that neither could lead to the Peace. At the same 
time, His trial of both made impossible the common cry, on behalf of 
the partisans of either Extreme “He preaches what He has not practised; 
and decries a way of life of which He has had no personal ex- 
perience, and hence is incompetent to judgo;" whilst on the other hand 
further proving to His followers that no man need think even the Supreme 
Attainment impossible because he had theretofore abandoned himself to one 
or other Extreme. 
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this Life, and the motion of its innumerable- parts is sub- 
ject throughout to the Causal Law of Kamma, which we 
can see in action every time we logically and in sequence 
think. (2) Right Aspiration—the earnest desire to help 
reduce the Suffering of life, and, by self-restraint and 
self-reform, to bring the Great Peace nearer unto all the 
world. (3) Right Speech—loving and kindly and true. 
(4) Right Action—avoiding evil deeds and practising charity 
in: all our ways. (5) Right Livelihood—following a 
mode of obtaining our daily bread which inflicts no 
harm or hurt on any living thing. (6) Right Effori— 
the constant endeavor to suppress our evil tendencies 
and to cultivate the thoughts, words, and acts which lead 
to good—further classified as the Fourfold Great Struggle: 
(a) the inhibition of old evil tendencies; (b) the inhibition 
of the acquirement of new evil habits and ways; (c) the 
careful constant cultivation, by dint of special mental practices, 
of good habits, noble and helpful thoughts (such as 
Love, Sympathy, Compassion, Charity, already formed; 
and (d) the assiduous cultivation of such good qualities 
and habits of thought and life as are not already a part 
of our mental habitude. (7) Right Watchfulness—the continued 
observation of all we speak, think, do, following out in each 
the operation of the Causal Sequences, classifying each as. 
‘good? (tending to reduce Life's suffering), ‘indifferent’ 
(free from taint of Craving, Hatred, and Self-delusion, and 
so producing no new causal sequences at all), or ‘evil’ 
(tainted by one or other of these last three Modes of 


1 Kamma, it must be understood, is no dogma or hypothetical principle ; 
it is, obviously and palpably, to one who understands the teaching, all 
the time working in the daily thought-chains of our lives. But for the 
fact that Kamma, Mind, or Life-causation, is the fundamental Law of 
Life, we could not for two consecutive seconds remember our past, or 
frame an intelligible sentence in the mind; and as to the Baddhist 
teaching that this Kamma, at a being’s death, causes an immediate re- 
birth to occur (a re-birth, according to Buddhist phrase, which “is mot | 
he, and yet is not other than he”), that is merely a logical extension of 
the constantly perceived Law on the basis of the principle of the conserva- 
tion of energy. A man exists now: an immensely complex bundle of mental 
forces; these must have been set going, since all things are caused, and the 
nature of causation is that like breeds like; therefore the present mental 
"make-up of a man must have had its origin in mental causes set im motion 
in a similar life, And the same argument applies to re-birth in the future. - 
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Nescience, and thus tending to set in motion causal sequences 
adding to the suffering of life). Besides this observation 
of all our mental operations, and the discrimination 
as to their moral value (with the determination to cultivate 
the good in future and to avoid the evil), Right Watch- 
fulness includes the constant application to each and all of 
them of the Doctrine of Selflessness—the practitioner think- - 
ing and observing, as regards each phenomenon, of action, 
speech and thought, of every mental modification that 
constitutes his life, without exception—This is not 1, 
this is not Mine, there is no Self herein. And, lastly, we 
have (8) Right Ecstasy—the practice, according to the rules. 
laid down in the books, of those high methods of Mental 
Culture which lead to the ‘Awakening’ in the various 

realms of conscious life; all directed to the entering and ` 
following of the Path of Peace, and the final Attainment 
of Arahanship, of Liberation from Craving, Hatred, and the 
Self-delusion. 


` Such is the briefest of surveys of the third stage of the 
Buddhist practice—the stage of Mental Culture; one from 
which we have been compelled, for want of space, to omit 
all but the most fundamental details. To the man who 
by the practice of Virtue and Charity, has come to ado- 
— lescence in his mental and moral growth, the.Most Excellent - 
Law here brings its final Message. “By virtue and by 
Charity," it says, * we avoid illlives and win to good ones; 
but, seeing that all things pass to Change and Death, not 
even the good Kamma so made can last for ever. So long 
as we remain subject to Life and to Causation’s Law we 
remain also subject to Death, to the wearing out of good 
as well as of evil Kamma. He who is truly wise seeks to 
deliver that fraction of the One Life which at the moment 
. is manifested as himself from this subjection; he seeks to 
realise the Final Purpose ofall this changing, suffering 
cycle of existence and re-birth. Beyond the highest Heaven 
—beyond aught that in this Dream of Life we even can 
conceive—there reigns a State of Peace wherein there is 
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no Change for evermore; wherein is no more Suffering ; the | 
Goal and the Fruition of Life, the Incomparable Security r 
of Nirvāņa. If you can win to that, you bring all Life 

a little nearer to its Goal; to win to it you have to realise the 

final Truth—the truth that there is no Self at all—that 

this certain-seeming Selfhood is but a delusion, direst of all 

the Bondages of Mind, of Life. Enter, then, on this Way 

of Peace: enter’ it by Self-restraint, by Self-renunciation. 
Live, work, strive, no more for Self but for pity of all Life: 

so, by reforming what appears 'yourself you may in very 
iruth help to relieve the suffering of the All of Life; and 
bring your little Wave on Life's great ever-surging Ocean 

at last to break upon “ Nirvana's Further Shore." 


IV i 

Tue SANGHA 

Third of the Refuges is Sancua-Rarana, the Treasure of the : 
Brotherhood —that community of Monks or * Homeless Ones’ | 
which the Master founded for those who wished to enter 
on a way of life far more conducive to swift progress in | 
the Path than ever the purely worldly life could be. | 
Besides this function, it has another: that of maintaining j 


the racial recollection of the Truth the Master found and 
taught; the passing-on of the Dhamma; the teaching of 
the laity. From what has gone before it will be under- 
stood that the Buddhist Bhikkhu or Monk in no sense is 
the equivalent of the priest of the Theistic Creeds; in a 
Religion in which there is no Deity, wherein Causation 


reigns supreme, and no petitional prayer or ritual can 
bring a man one jot the nearer to the Goal, there is no 
place for the ‘priest’—for the intermediary, that is, 
between the layman and his God. Each man’s own acts 
alone affect his future;* and no charms or rites or prayers — 


——————————— 


1 So far, of course, as he makes any sort of (Mind-born) Doing, or 
Kamma, his own, by dint of mental functioning, that is, by dint of 
living it. This view does then of course by no means exclude the possibi- 
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can in the least alter the inevitable sequence of Causation’s Law. 
But, as we have seen, charity is an essential practice 
in applied Buddhism; and seeing that, in a truly Buddhist 
land like Burma, there are none who starve for want of 
food, it might be difficult to find suitable recipients for 
the large and constant charity of the Buddhist, this 
function is fulfilled by the Members of the Order, who 
are absolutely dependent on the laity for each day's food, 
for their robes, monasteries, books, medicines, and in general for 
their entire support. The layman’s object in giving charity 
is to ‘make Merit’—to pile up, as it were, good Kamma 
to his credit in the bank of life so that he may come 
to better and nobler states of existence—may win to lives 
in which the entering of the hard Path of Selflessness, 


- 


now impossible for him by reason of his manifold 
desires, may be found the easier. Buddhist teaching also 
indicates that the effect of charity in producing 
powerful Merit depends on many things beside the 
mere value of the gift: it depends, for example, on the 
motive in^ the giver’s mind, on the extent to which it in- 
volyes a real act of abnegation to him; and, finally, besides 
yet other considerations, very largely on the moral status 
of the recipient. Other things being equal, the holier the 
recipient, the greater the Merit of the person helped, the 
greater will be the fruits of an act of charity, in the - 
way of potent Merit, to the man who gives. 


a - 


lity of one man’s actions affecting another's Kamma. For example, we 
may hear of the Life and Teaching of the Buddha; if we choose to 
assimilate what we can of that Teaching, and choose to follow what ‘we 
can of the Example of that great Life, then our Kamma may become, 
even in a single life, so profoundly modified as to seem almost a different 
Kamma altogether. And such modification of a man's Kamma by his reli- 
gious Teachers, his loved ones, his friends, enemies—all who contact his 
life—is constant and considerable; it is analogous, in the wave-simile to 
the effect of surrounding waves, except, of course, in that in the intelligent, 
conscious life of man the element of choice comes in. Again, 
Kamma is far from being the sole arbiter of a man’s Destinies: some sorts 
of Suffering (as a congenital disease) may, for example, be due to Kamma 
acting from past lives; but others may again arise from any of seven 
other causes: as, Heredity, Environment, the Seasons, and so forth. Thus 
the phrase must be regarded as, for the present moment, conditionally 
or only mainly true: it would only become absolute did we add the 
words “in the long run,” 
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Thus, on the one hand, to him who finds himself so 
1 far advanced as now to need to devote all his time to 


$ the practice of Mental Culture, the Brotherhood affords a 
state of life in which all those worldly cares which are 
x: so harmful to the needed peace of mind are absent; he i 


has no more, once in the Order, to take thought as 
to how he shall secure his daily bread. And on the 
| = other hand, to the layman, desiring to practise the high- 
|. — - est active virtue of his creed, the Brotherhood, by 
! reason of the special holiness of the lives its Members 
aS lead, is, as the Buddhist phrase has it, “ an incomparable 
1 _ Field of Merit?—a field which will yield a richer harvest 
for the sowing of charity's good seed than well-nigh any 
other in the world. 

The Brotherhood ' consists of two classes—the Novices, 
who have Ten Precepts to observe (the Hight Precepts 
before given, one of which here is divided into two, thus 
making nine of what were given as eight; and in addi- 
tion a precept as to abstaining from the acceptance or use 
of money, or of gold or silver in any form). Any male 
above seven years of age may be ordained as a Sümanera, 


or Novice; and in general practice in Burma, every boy 
so enters the Monastery and undergoes its discipline at 


1 That is, using the term in its widest sense, as including every person 
who, under our Buddh:'s Dispensation, has adopted the Homeless Life, 
received the Pabbajja, or * World-renouncing' Ordination, and who wears 
‘the yellow Robe. Technically, fully-ordained, (Upasampanna) Monks, or 
Bhikkhus, only are ‘real’ Members of the Order; whilst, again, the 
a highest (and the most restricted) sense in the word Sangha may be 
used: that involved when we speak of the Sangha-Ratana, the ‘Treasure 
of the Brotherhood’ to which the Buddhist turns as his Refuge and his 
Guide, is no more even the majority of the living Bhikkhus; it then 
consists of that far rarer Great Brotherhood of those who have entered 
upon the Path: the Holy Ones, alike of the past and present, who under our 
Master's Dispensation, have attained to one or other of the Four: (or, 
according to another classification, one hundred and eight) Stages of the 
Way to the Incomparable Security. In this last sense, our ~ Saùgha- 
Ratana recalls the ‘Communion of the Saints’ of the Christian Creed. 
Thus looking on iis third Member, we might regard the whole Refuge- 
formula as. a species of conjugation of the idea of Attainment, Enlighten- 
ment, Awakening, in respect of the three Modes of Time. It is as 
‘though the Buddhist asserts: (1) In the Past, One—the Exalted Lord— 
attained and passed-utterly-away. (2) In the Present, in His Place we 
have Him living in, His Dhamma—through which we may now attain; and 
3) In the Future, even we may yet aitain--as the Communion of the 
oly Ones, the Sangha-Ratana, ever exists to nid nnd to attest. 
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some age between seven and twenty. Any Bhikkhu can 
ordain a Sümanera, but only with the consent of his parents 
or guardians if a child; and, once ordained, the Novice 
can leave the Order at will at any time. He wears the 
E Yellow Robe, takes food like the Monks, only before 

noon; and may own no property except such as is allowed 
io the Monks themselves. A Burmese lad is generally put 
into the Novitiate by his parents for a period of a few 
| months, or a year or so; and thus well-nigh every man 
4 in the country has lived some time in the Monastic 
: Order—a fact on which the immense esteem in which 
the Monk is held largely depends. very man has lived in 
"immediate contact with the Brotherhood, and is personally 
‘acquainted both with the high standard of purity and 
holiness and learning therein maintained; he also has 
praetical experience of the restraints—so hard to a young 
and eager people like -the  Burmese—involved in the 
monastic life. In the Monastery, the Novice acts as 
attendant to the Monks—maintains order, draws: water 
for drinking and bathing purposes, sweeps out the 
Monastery before dawn, sees that the sanded * walking-- 
place’ is clear of life or leaves, and so forth. Be- 
sides these attendant’s duties he learns from some resident 
Monk the special duties of his station; studies his 
Religion from the Sacred Books, and joins the monks at 
their united devotions, generally twice a day, at dawn 
and eventide. Before the establishment of secular schools 
by the British Government, the entire education of the 
male population of the country was in the hands of the 
Monks; and, apart from the period of the Novitiate (de- 
signed more especially with a view to instruction in Reli- 


gion), a large number of Burmese boys still obtain their 
whole, education in the village Monastery. 


In commemoration of the Great Renunciation, the 
entry of a boy into the Novitiate is frequently made the 
occasion of one of those public festivals which delight 
play, movement and  color-oving Burmese heart, 
10 
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Even poor parents will often save money for some time 
(a very hard task for the generous and, indeed, thriftless 
Burman) in order to give their sons a lavish Shin-pyu 
(making a Holy One), as the festival is called; and 
the Shin-pyw of a rich man’s son is often a very grand 
affair. Personifying the Prince Siddhattha, the boy is 
dressed in regal robes and crowned; and, after receiving 
all his friends in state, the little Prince rides round the 
village, mounted, if possible, on a white horse, in memory 
of white Kanthaka, the Bodhisatta’s steed. A procession is 
formed, and amidst a great display of royal canopies and 
insignia, hired for the occasion from some theatrical company, it 


- marches to the air of stirring music round the village to 


the Monastery walls. Here the Princeling must dismount 
and music must stop: for the little Mystery-play has 
reached the point corresponding to the arrival of the 
Bodhisatta at the River Anoma, when He put off His 
Royal robes and donned the Ascetic’s Garb. Entering 
the compound, the lad bathes and is clad in a temporary 
plain white robe, and, so attired, makes his request, in 
the ancient Pali formula, that the ordaining Monk will, 
Out of Compassion, and for sake of the Attainment of 
Nirvana’s Peace, grant to him the Yellow Robe. The 
Monk, assenting, gives him the parcel of Three Robes, 
placed ready to his hand. The lad retires and robes 
himself in these, after having his head shaved; he then 
returns to the Monastery, where the ceremony of the 
Ordination is completed by his recitation of the vow to 
observe the Ten Precepts of a Novice. 


Full Membership in the Brotherhood may only be 
conferred upon a male, of twenty years and upwards, 


! Men only can now receive the Upasampada or Full Ordination. 
Originally the Buddha founded a Bhikkhuni-Swigha, or Sisterhood of Nuns, 
ns well as the Bhikkhu-Saigha or Fraternity of Monks; and some of His 
most eminent disciples were members of this community, which had its 
own Vinaya Rule, and its own Ordination, separate from that of the 
Brotherhood. This Bhikkhuni-Sangha, however, owing to the corruptions 
creeping into Buddhism in India, the fast-growing power of the Brahman- 
ical caste which cansed this, and the increasing seclusion of women, 
which was one of the results of the priestly dominance, perished in 
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who must be free from debt, the king’s service, and 
certain specified diseases and deformities. It can only be 
conferred in practice by a Yhera—a Senior Monk, that 
is, one of at least ten years standing in the Order; and 
he can only perform the ceremony in the presence of 
a technical Sargha—a Chapter composed of not less 
than ten fully-ordained Monks. ‘The Office of Ordina- 
tion, as used in the Buddha’s time, is read out by 
the Thera in presence of the assembled Chapter in 
the ancient Pali. It is customary im Burma, likewise, 
to go through it in the vernacular, since so much Pali 
is not likely to be known to the novice desiring Ordi- 
nation. ‘The Thera who confers the Ordination is 
thereafter known as the Upajjha@ya or spiritual Superior of 
the new Monk, to whom likewise an .ícariya or Instructor 
is allotted. For five years the Monk remains in *' Nissaya,’ 
or ‘dependence’ on Superior and Instructor; thereafter 
he is permitted to dwell in a Monastery apart. from such 
dependence; but not till he has acquired ten full years 
of seniority in the Brotherhood does he become himself a 
Thera, an Elder; thereafter he can himself, im presence of a 
valid Chapter as detailed, confer the Full Ordination, take pu- 
pis, and generally act as the Head of a community of Monks. 


The Pali title for the Monk is Bhikku, literally * the 
Mendicant, ^ but in Burma this word is seldom employed 
outside the Order; the laity term their Bhikkhus Hpon-gyi, 
or ‘The Great Glory,’ and they are treated with the 
utmost deference and consideration. The younger Monks of 


India, and indeed elsewhere also (since at one time there were Nuns 
as well as Monks in Ceylon) some five hundred years after the Nirvana 
of the Buddha (about the first century of the Christian era) ;—as, indeed, 
the Master Himself had prophesied would be the case. 


1Ten Bhikkhus are required to form a valid Sangha, or Chapter, for 
the Upasampada Ordination in a Buddhist land. But in partibus, in 
countries, like England or other Western lands at present, where the 
Religion is new, not yet technically ‘established, a valid Chapter for 
the conferring of the Upusampada, most important of all the official Acts 
of the Community, may be composed of not less than five Bhikkhus, 
inclusive of the Thera or Ordaining Monk, who here again must have 
at least ton full ‘Vassa’ or ‘Rains’ (that is, years) of standing in 
Full Membership. 
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of the Monastery? (boys, that is, who are placed for their 
schooling at the Monastery, but who do not take Orders 
as Novices, and so can feed after noon) commonly go 


in silent procession, early each morning, round their village . 
to beg their daily supply of food; each Monk and Novice- 
carrying a large earthen or iron bowl, sometimes, for con- 


venience, slung in a string satchel over one shoulder; | 
whilst the Sons of the Monastery bear each a large platter, | 
or a pair of these, slung from the ends of a bamboo | 
carried on the shoulder in the immemorial manner of the 
Far East, on which are placed various cups and dishes for 
the curries or seasonings to be taken with the rice. As 
the procession comes to each door it halts a moment, when | 
the householder, or more commonly one of his womenfolk 1 
(who has been up long before dawn cooking the day's, 
supply of food), comes out and places a spoonful of plain 
rice in the begging-bowl of each Monk and Novice; and, | 
if any curry-stuff is to be given, this is placed in one of 
the dishes carried by the boys! If that day there is no 
offering to be made, the householder comes forth and | 
begs the Monks to pass onwards. ‘I'he whole round is | 


1 
1 Such, it may be added, is the custom in Burma, and probably also 

in Siam. But in Ceylon this nice discrimination is not observed; not 
only rice, but all the food-stuffs offered, nre placed in the Bhikkhu's bowl. j 
This unpleasant method has the one merit (if merit it be) of antiquity : 
there was in ancient times no luxurious use of plates and dishes: 
tho Ascetic’s sole food-receptacle was his bowl, from which, sufficient i 
being collected, he made his meal direct. The author—who has ‘ tried both’ 
methods—is fain to admit, with, he fears, characteristic Occidental tendency 
to luxurious ways—that he prefers the differential, Burmese, to the integral, 
Sinhalese, method. By the time the Bhikkhu in Ceylon reaches his 
Monastery, all has conglomerated into the weirdest sort of composition: 
rice, different (very different: and O how strange !) kinds of curries, ghee, 
curds, sweetstuff, cakes, and peradventure little fishes and some milk or 
tea: all have agglutinated with a result that makes the recipient fully 
comprehend how, when first in an Indian village the Great Teacher, lately 
Prince, begged, bowl in hand, His daily meal, even His self-restraint for 
the moment failed Him, and He turned with loathing from the horrible mess ! 
Whilst on the subject, it is interesting to recall the circumstance that 
the Bhikkhu's begging-bowl (or to be exact, the bowl) of the Master 
Himself, long cherished as a holy miracle-working Relic in India, has been 
very plausibly indicated by the learned as the origin of the tradition of 
the Holy Grail. Cf. the Buddhist tradition of the infusion by the Devas 
of the Amrta. or some divine, life-giving-food, into the Bodhisatta’s Bowl, 
plenished by Sujata with fresh curds aud rice on the eve of the Supreme 
Enlightenment. 
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conducted, on part of Monks and Novices, in unbroken 
silence; and, when each house has been visited, or when | 
in towns sufficient food for the day’s ‘consumption of all | 
at the Monastery has been secured, the procession returns 
to the Monastery. Here the food, commonly  re-heated 
by the Sons of the Monastery, is taken before noon; 
and the bulk of the day is passed by the Monks in 
teaching their scholars, in studying the Pali language and 
the Scriptures; in writing with an iron stylus copies of 
some sacred Scriptures on the immemorial palm-leaf, which 
till lately formed the chief writing material of the Bast, 
and such-like simple, pious work. Some few Monks, fur- 
ther, devote themselves mainly to the practice of Bhavana 
or Meditation—the Intent Contemplation of some object 
physical or mental, with a view to the attainment of one 
or other of those higher States of Consciousness of which 
mention has been made, and which form a very large 
) subject by themselves, impossible here to deal with. 
) The Monk has to observe 227 coded Precepts; the 
whole course of his conduct being further regulated by 
multitudinous rules laid down by the Master as occasion 
arose. Of the three great divisions of the T'-Pitaka, the 
‘Three Baskets’ or collections of the Buddhist Dhamma, 
one, comprising five extensive works, to which, outside 
the actual Canonical Rule, is appended a still larger com- 
mentary-literature, is devoted solely to the Monastic Rule. 
There are Four Deadly Sins, each involving ipso facto ex- 
pulsion from the Order: the breaking of the Precept of 
absolute Chastity—binding on Monks and Novices alike; 
the taking by fraud or violence of aught not given to 
him; the taking of Life (here it is only the taking of 
human life which involves actual expulsion, though taking 
even the life of an animal would be regarded as a 
grievous offence against the Rule); and, lastly, the false- 
ly laying claim to the Attainment of Arahanship or to 
the possession of any superior, superhuman powers at all. 
This last is, with its minor theses, a most salutary rule, 
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centuries, to maintain the Dhamma of the Buddha free 
from all changes; it has made impossible, for ‘Theravada 
Buddhism, any additional ‘revelations’ resultant from some 
Monk's proclaiming, for example, that he had had a 
vision of the Master commanding such and such an altera- 
tion in the ‘Truth and Discipline’ to be made. 


The Monk may own but Hight Possessions—his three 
Yellow Robes, his begging-bowl (which forms also his 
dish), his Girdle, his Water-strainer (used to filter his 
drinking-water, lest he should destroy the life even of an 
insect) a Razor to shave with (the head of the Monk is 
commonly completely shaven, the members of a Monastery * 
doing this service for one another), and a Needle with 
which to repair his Robes. 

The Monks of Burma are held in the highest esteem 
by the people—an esteem which the purity of their con- 
duct and the high excellence of their lives fully justifies. 
In Upper Burma especially (where the whole manners and 
customs of the people have not yet been so far demoral- 
ised by Western civilisation as in Lower Burma, where 
the British occupation has been much longer) “the defer- 
ence shown them is most marked ; a Burmese layman there 
will never address a Monk except in an attitude of 
obeisance; whilst all over Burma the Monk has 


i 
: 


actually an entire set of words to denote respect, used for his 
daily actions; thus he does not, as we might translate, 
‘walk,’ but ‘proceeds,’ he ‘pronounces’ instead of merely 


‘speaks,’ and so on. 


The Brotherhood of Burma dates back to the most 
ancient times, although local wars and other disturbances 
have on several occasions so reduced its numbers as to 
necessitate an application to Siam or Ceylon for fully 
ordained Monks to restore the impaired Parampara or 
Apostolic Succession (of the Ordination). Some two hun- 
‘dred and fifty years atter the Buddha’s demise there arose 
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in India a great Emperor named Asoka (the royal Author 
of the Bdicts already referred to), who became a convert 
to Buddhism and a most enthusiastic patron alike of the 
Teaching and the Brotherhood. Under his patronage, the 
then Sangha-Raja, or Hierarch, summoned a Great Council 
of the Order—the third that had been held—and from 
this Council, after a revision of the Canon, missionary 
Monks were sent forth to various distant lands. Amongst 
these were two, the Theras Sona and Uttara, who 
came to Lower Burma, landing at what is now the town 
of Thaton, then a seaport, though now some twenty 
miles inland. his was the beginning of Buddhism in 
Burma. Into Upper Burma, it seems likely there later 


‘penetrated some sort of degenerate Buddhism—probably one 


of the much latter ‘Tantrika, magic-working sects which 
sprang up in India during the period of the Buddhist 
decline, and which had entered Burma from Tibet through 
the mountain-barrier in the north. This degraded form 
was, however, put an end to by the Burmese king Anoratha, 
who, incensed at the insulting refusal of the then king 
of Lower Burma, whose capital was at Thaton, to give 
him copies of the Pali Sacred Books, attacked and sacked 
Thaton, and carried away to Upper Burma, to his capital 
city, Pagan, the persons of the defeated king and his 
family, as well as every copy that could be found of the 
coveted Sacred Books. "Thereafter, moved by the study of 
their contents to atone somewhat for his evil action in 
fighting, he became, like a second Asoka, a staunch adherent 
of the purer Buddhism, and made the latter alone the 
state Religion; the Ari or Priests of the degenerate faith 
then prevalent in his domains being given the alternative 
of becoming lay officials of his government, or of entering 
the orthodox Sangha, thus for the first time established 
in Burma proper. 

Finally we may add but this, that, so long as the 
Burmese people shall remain, as now, devoted to their Brother- 
hood and the beautiful Teaching which that Brotherhood 
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not all unworthily ensbrines, so long (and no longer) will 
they retain those great characteristics which have endeared 
them to every Western author who has really entered in- 
to their lives and understood the meaning of their remarka- 
ble charity, their hospitality, and freedom from dire, sordid 
poverty. Buddhism is well able, by reason alike of its 
beauty and its obvious truth, to hold its own in the hearts 
of the people; and, whilst the contact with the Western 
civilisation has produced in certain directions a lamentable 
effect on the old high standard of Buddhist morality,’ 
there are already signs on every hand that the Religion 
is now in process of receiving, not a diminution, but a 
very active augmentation of its former strength. There are 
many evidences of the. progress of this new Buddhist 
Revival: the appearance of great Monks, like the well-known 
Ledi Sayadaw, who, remaining no longer hidden in their Mon- 
asteries, go forth among the people and intensely stir them 
to better their ways; all over the land, again, there are new 
societies, in the new spirit of the age, forming for various 
religious purposes. Even the subject of religious educa- 
tion—too long neglected, save by the merest handful of 
far-seeing women? and men, is now beginning to secure 
attention. Not the least sign of all, perhaps, is the fact 
that the Burmese are beginning to awake to the ancient 
missionary spirit of. their Faith; and perhaps a thousand 


1 The most terrible—and the most inexcusable—instance of this 
deterioration lies in the introduction of alcohol. ‘he use of this curse 
was practically wnknown in the days of Burmese independence ; whilst 
now there is a spirit shop in almost every village of Lower Burma 
(British occupation fifty years) and this state is slowly approaching in 
Upper Burma (only twenty-five years’ occupation). 

2 Nowhere in the world, perhaps, is the status of woman so free as in 
Burma; a fact to which is doubtless due the high degree of activity and 
intelligence. possessed by the Burmese women. Two out of the three 
Buddhist schools in the populous city of Rangoon (and for long the only 
two) were started and have been maintained at no small expense by the 
far-seeing charity and wisdom of a Burmese lady, Mrs. Hla Oung; and to 
the same generous benofactor of her Religion the Buddhist Mission re- 
ferred to was chiefly indebted for its support. The bulk, further, of the 
petty trade of the country is in the women’s hands; and there-are few 
Burmese peasant women who do not supplement the family income, often 
very largely by personally making and selling such wares as clothes and 
scarves. Formerly, indeed, every woman was nn expert at the loom, and 
the hand-loom was in every well-to-do household; now, unhappily, cheap 
Manchester goods have well-nigh killed that industry, i 
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years after the last attempt in this direction, a Buddhist 
Mission was, in 1908 c.x., sent: out to England; which, 
despite the exceedingly small scale of its operations (con- 
sisting as it did of but a single Bhikkhu and a few devoted 
laity), yet succeeded in establishing in that country a 
small but earnest body of accepted members of the Buddhist 
laity. Besides these English Buddhists, the little Mission in E 
question took part in the formation of the “Buddhist Society 

- of Great Britain and Ireland," a non-religious body * formed 

for the study of Buddhist questions, under the presidency 

of the p authority on Buddhism, the great Pali 

scholar, Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids, who has done so much : 
(more than any living man) to help to bring the know- 
ledge of Buddhist ethics and philosophy home to the 
minds of the many members of that West Aryan race 
who, did they but know its Teachings, would so highly 
appreciate its value, 


Ji 


BHIKKHU Ananpa METTEYA 


lThe student desirous of further information on the subject is invited 
to communicate with the secretary of that body, care of Luzac € Co, 
_ 46 Great Russell Street, London, W.C., in England ; or to’the present writer, 
Director of the International Buddhist Society, at 1 Pagoda Road, Rangoon, 
Burma. At the former address a wide selection from the extensive x 
literature of the subject can be had; and from the latter an account 
of the plans now in process of furtherance for a more general exten mon 
of. Buddhist knowledge in the West. j 


11 
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KABIR 
Tur Hinpi SAINT or THE FOURTEENTH Century 


F all the Hindi Reformers, no name is perhaps more 

familiar to the large uneducated masses of Northern 

and Central India, than that of Kabir, whom Sir 

W. W. Hunter rightly calls the Indian Luther of the 
fifteenth century. 


Among those who acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Kabir as a spiritual guide are Nanak Shah of the Punjab, 
the founder of the Sikh community, and Dadu of Ahmedabad, 
the founder of Dadu  Panth, ete. The Adi Granth, 
the sacred book of the Sikhs, gives much information 
concerning the life of Kabir and the nature of his 
teaching, Nanak Shah having enjoyed personal inter- 
course with Kabir. 


The number of those who have come under the 
influence of Kabir is said to be very large; the 
Kabir Panthis in the census taken in 1901, number- 
ed 843,171 and the actual number is probably larger, as 
in the United Provinces alone, many Kabir Panthis seem 
to have been returned as Ramanandis and the figures 
for the Punjib are noi included. 


His teachings in the form of pithy sayings, or 
hymns called Sakhis (verses) are sweet, yet simple and 
far-reaching in their meaning, and, being free from 
sectarianism, they are sung and praised alike by 
Muhammadans and Hindus, in all parts of India. 

There is no doubt as to the greatness of Kabir’s 
influence as a religious teacher; he is said to be the 
founder of Hindi literature. Unfortunately the material for a 
life of Kabir is rather scanty. The Rev. G. H. Westcott, M.A. 
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of Allahabad University who has, after long years of 
research, published a book called Kabir and Kabir Panth, 
from which most of the incidents herein related have 
been derived, states that if we confine our attention to 
traditions of historical value, we are left in uncertainty 
as to the place and exact date of his birth, name, the 
state of life in which he lived, married or single, 
and the number of years that he resided in any 
particular place. 


According to traditional information, he is said to 
have been born in 1421 A.D. and to have died, after a 
long life, at the age of 126, in 1546, though, according 
to historical data, the Rev. Mr. Westcott puts his birth down 
to a later year, viz., 1483. Whether he was a Hindi or a »* 
Muhammadan by birth is not ascertained beyond doubt. ^ 
It is however admitted that Kabir was brought up as a 
child in the house of Niru, a Muhammadan weaver, a 
fact which is also confirmed in one of his hymns, in | 
which Kabir says: “By caste a weaver and patient of 
mind, Kabir utters with natural ease the excellencies of — 
Ram (God)”; and in another place he says that he - 
will shortly give up weaving and devote himself entirely 
to singing the praises of Hari (God). In another hymn 
he says that he had in a previous birth been born as E 
| a Brahmana, but had been reincarnated as a Julaiha 
(Muhammadan weaver), because he had in that former life - 
neglected the worship of Rama. 


WT aL eae ee e y 


In none of the writings that can be traced directly Y 
to Kabir, says the Rev. Mr. Westcott, is any account : 
given as to the manner of his birth, but the following — 


legends have long been current in this country: 


mana widow, who went with her father on a pilgrima; 
to the shrine of a famous ascetic. To reward the intense 
devotion of this woman the ascetic prayed that she m 
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man could not fail to find fulfilment, and in due course the 
Brahmana widow became the mother of Kabir. The mother, 
to escape dishonor, exposed the infant, who was discovered 
and adopted as her own by the wife of Niru, the weaver. 


` According to another version of this story Ramanand, 
the ascetic referred to, said that he could not recall 

his blessing, but would arrange that the birth of the 

child should not be after the usual manner, but that 

^ the infant should issue from the palm of its mother's 

' hand. His promise was realised, and the infant, after 
birth, was placed on a lotus flower in the midst of the 

Lahar Tank, and then it came into the hands of Nima, | 

the wife of Niru, and was taken to her house. 


| 


— -——M A TTE t(— Mu 


The mystery surrounding the birth of the child was 
further deepened when Niru called in a Kazi, in order to 
find a name from Al-Qurān for the child. He found the 
name Kabir; and from the same root come Akbar, 
[x Kubra and. Kibriya. l 


le . Finding such a name too high for this child of lowly 
p position, as the Kazi thought, five or six other Kazis were 
l called in, and when all of them, on opening <Al-Quran 
de. found the same. result, they closed their. book in 
f astonishment and said to Niru: “You must in some 
way destroy this child.” In obedience to their order 
E 03 Niru took the child within the house to put him to death, 
kr * when the child gave utterance to this ‘Shabda?’ (words): 


d «I have come from an unknown place. Maya has 
= deceived the world. No one knows me. I was not born 
of a woman, but manifested as a boy. My dwelling was 
in a lonely spot nigh to Kashi, and there the weaver 
' found me. I contain neither heaven (air) nor earth, but 
wisdom only. Ihave come to this earth in spiritual form, 
and of spiritual significance is my name. I have neither 
bones nor blood nor skin. I reveal to men the Shabda 
(Word) My body is eternal. I am the greatest Being. 
These are the words of Kabir who is indestructible.” 
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Thus the  Kazis were defeated in their object, and 
the name of Kabir was given to the child. 


x As a boy Kabir gave great offence to both Hindü and 
| Muhammadan playmates, and when, in course of play, he cried 
: out: ‘Ram, Ram,’ and ‘Hari Hari”? the Muhammadans 
: called him a Kafir (unbeliever). To this he retorted that he 
: : only was a Kafir who was evil. One day he put a tilak 
(mark) on his forehead and a ‘Janai’ (thread) round his neck 
and cried out: “ Narayan, Narayan.’ This action roused 
$ the anger of the Brāhmaņas, since they regarded it as an 
f infringement of their privileges. To their protest he object- 
: ed and said: 
3 “This is my faith; my tongue is Vishnu, my eyes are 
Narayan, and Govind resides in my heart. What account 
A will you give of your actions after death? Being a weaver, 
E I wear a thread. You wear the sacred thread, and repeat 
the Gayatri and Gita daily, but Govind dwells in my 
: heart. I am a sheep; you are shepherds; it is your 
E duty. to save us from sin. You are Brahmanas, I am a 
p weaver of Benares. Hear my wisdom. You daily search 
after an earthly King, while I am contemplating Hari.” 


He was further taunted with being a “ Niguru,” one 
without the benefit of a spiritual guide. He was deter- 
mined to remove that reproach. He desired to become a 
chelā of Ramanand, but felt that there were difficulties in 
the way, which could only be overcome by means of some 
artifice. He knew that if he could gain possession of the 
‘mantra’ peculiar to this sect, his initiation must necessarily 
follow. He learnt that Ramanand regularly visited a cer- 
tain bathing ghàt and determined to lie down upon the 
steps of that ghat in the hope that Ramanand might step 
on him by accident. His hope was realised, and the holy 
man in his astonishment exclaimed : «Ram, Ram.” Kabir 
knew that no words would rise so readily to the lips of this 
holy man, as the mantra of his order; so he claimed that 
as he was already in possession of the mantra he could ne | 
longer be refused admission to the order. When Kabir 
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announced. that he had become the chelà of Ramanand, 
both Hindüs and Muhammadans were dismayed, and a 
joint deputation went to inquire of Ramanand whether 
it was true that he had received a Muhammadan boy as 
one of his disciples. Ramanand asked them to produce 
the boy. The people took Kabir to him. Ramanand 
asked the boy when he had made him his disciple. Kabir 
answered: “ Various are the mantras that Gurus whisper into 
the ears of their disciples, but you struck me on the 
head and communicated to me the name of Ram.” The 
Svami recalled the circumstance at the ghat, he clasped 
Kabir to his breast, and said: “ Beyond all questioning 


. .you became my disciple." The members of the deputation 


returned home disappointed. 

Kabir returned to his house and set to work on the 
‘loom. When any Sadhus came to his house he would 
feed and serve them to the best of his means.. His 
mother, Nima, was annoyed at this. 

From the time of his initiation, Kabir is said to have 
regularly visited his Guru, and, as years went on, to have 
taken part in religious disputations with distinguished 
Pandits who came to do battle with his master. Stories 
are told as to how, on several occasions, he mysteriously 
disappeared for a while from his father’s house, and in 
miraculous ways supplied the needs of others. 


Kabir is said to have married a woman named 
Loi, and to have had by her two children—a son, 
Kamal, and a daughter, Kamali. But it is generally 
believed otherwise, viz that this woman Loi was not 
Kabir’s wife, but his disciple, and came to live with him 
as such. The story runs that one day Kabir came upon 
a secluded hut near the banks of the Ganga, where he found 
Loi living alone. The hut belonged to an old ascetic, 
who had found and reared her, and who died when she 
had grown up into womanhood. Seeing the great devotion 
and saintliness of Kabir, she asked permission to follow him, 
and came to live with him. It is also believed that the 
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two children above spoken of came to Kabir in a 
mysterious manner. The story being that they had died 
when young, were resusciated by Kabir, and were then 
brought up in his house by this woman Loi, and received 
religious instruction from Kabir. 


It is said that one day as Kamali was drawing 
water at a well a Pandit came up and asked for a 
drink. Having quenched his thirst, he asked whose 
daughter she was. He was greatly horrified when he learnt 
that she was the daughter of a weaver, and exclaimed: 
“You have broken my caste.’ Kamali was at a loss to 
understand for what reason he had become so angry, 
and persuaded him to come and discuss matters with 
her Svamiji—as she called Kabir. Before either had 
time to explain matters, Kabir, who could read the thoughts 
of men’s hearts, exclaimed: 


“Before drinking water, O Pandit, think on these 
things. What is defilement ? 


“Fishes, tortoises, blood, salt, rotten leaves and the 


carcases of dead animals are all to be found in water. 


“Crores of men have been slain by Kala; at every 
step you take, you tread upon the dead body of some 
man, and yet from such earth the vessels from which you 
drink are made. 

“At meal-times you take off your clothes for fear of 
defilement, and wrap yourself in a ‘dhoti’ that has been 
woven by a weaver. The fly that visits the dung-hill 
settles on your food. How can you prevent this? 


“Dispel such illusions from the mind; study the inner 
meaning of Vedas and take refuge in Ram.” 


At this the Pandit was humiliated, and requested Kabir 
to give him further instructions, whereupon the latter 
instructed him in the doctrine of Satya Nam and gave him 
Kamali in marriage. 

The plain speaking of Kabir and his general disregard 
for the conventions of society raised up enemies on 
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every side. The chief of the Muhammadans came to 
Emperor Sikandar Lodi and accused Kabir of laying claim 
to Divine attributes, and urged that such conduct’ as his 
merited the penalty of death. ‘The Emperor issued a warrant 
for Kabir’s arrest, and sent men to bring him to the court, 
Not til evening could the men who were sent, persuade | 
Kabir to accompany them. Kabir stood before the Emperor 
in silence. The Kazi exclaimed: “Why do you not salute 
the Emperor, you Kafir?” Kabir replied: 


“hose only are Pirs who realise the pains of others; 
those who cannot, are Kafirs.” 


The Emperor asked him why, when ordered to appear 
in the morning, he had not come till evening. Kabir re- 
plied that he had seen a sight which arrested his attention. 
The Emperor asked what kind of a sight could justify 
him in disregarding his command, Kabir rejoined that he 
had been watching a string of camels passing through a 
. Street narrower than the eye of a needle. The Emperor 
EC. said that he was a liar. Kabir replied: 

a “Q Emperor, realise how great is the distance be- 
= tween heaven and earth; innumerable elephants and camels 
B anay: be contained in the space between the sun and 

the moon and all can be seen through the pupil of the 
eye, which is smaller than the eye of a needle. The 
. Emperor was satisfied and let him go. 


Both the Brahmanas and the Muhammadans were very 


_the Emperor against him. The Emperor issued orders to 
SES Kabir to death, and it is said that in various ways 
they tried to bring him to an end. First by drowning | 


. jealous of Kabir, and they jointly contrived to instigate —— 


gecondly by burning him alive, thon by e 4 


- 
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replied that a man should sow flowers for those who had 
sown him thorns. 


There are many other stories connected with the life 
of Kabir, but we will only reproduce one more before 
passing on to consider the manner of his death and his 
teachings : 

There lived in the Deccan two brothers, Tatva and 
Jiva, who were anxious to find for themselves a spiritual 
guide. ‘They used religiously to wash the feet of the 
many Südhus who visited their house, and listened atten- 
tively to their teachings. 

At a loss to discover which of these Sadhus were 
possessed of real spiritual power, they devised the follow- 
ing test. They planted in the courtyard of their house 
a withered branch of a banyan-tree, and agreed to accept 
as their Guru that Sadhu whose power was such that the 
washings of his feet would avail to restore the branch 
to life. For forty years they waited in vain for one who 
could satisfy their test, when Kabir arrived upon the scene. 
The branch, when sprinkled with the water in which his feet 
had been washed, immediately returned to life. Kabir was 
accepted as their Guru, and gave utterance to these lines: 


“The Sadhus are my soul and I am the body of 
the Sadhus, I live in the Sadhus as rain lives in the clouds. 


“The Sàdhus are my Atma and I am the life of the 
: Sadhus, I live in the Sadhus, as ghee lives in the milk.” 


All accounts agree that the earthly life of Kabir came 
to a close at Maghar, in the district of Gorakhpur. He 
died in extreme old age, when his body had become 
infirm, and his hands were no longer able to pro- 
duce the music with which he had in younger days 
celebrated the praises of Ram. It was the wish of his 
disciples that Kabir should end his days in Kashi, where 
so much of his religious work had been accomplished. 


All who died at Kashi, they urged, would pass into 
the presence of Ram. “Is the power of Ram so limited,” 
12 


Y 
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said Kabir, “that He cannot save His servant because 
he prefers to die outside Kashi, the city of Shiva?” 


A difficulty arose with regard to the disposal of his 
body after death. The Muhammadans desired to bury it, 
and the Hindüs to cremate it. As the rival. parties discuss- 
ed the question with growing warmth, Kabir himself 
appeared, and bade them raise the cloth in which the 
body lay enshrouded. They did as he had commanded, 
and lo! beneath the cloth there lay but a heap of flowers! 
Of these flowers the  Hindüs removed half and burnt 
them at Benares, while what remained were buried at 
Maghar by the Muhammadans. 


TEACHINGS or KABIR 


Those of our readers who are desirous of knowing 
at some length  Kabirs life and his teaching, may 
well be recommended to read the Rev. Mr. Westcott's 
beautiful book, already mentioned, Kabir and Kabir Panth, 
which he has brought out after nearly ten years of 
long and careful researches into all Hindi books of author- 
ity. In this book, he says, is probably written enough 
to show that it is not impossible that Kabir should have 
. been both a Muhammadan and a Süfi. The picture of Kabir, 
which is given as a frontispiece in his book, and from 
which our copy has been taken, is more likely, says the 

learned gentleman, to have been painted by a Hindi than 
= by a Muhammadan; it represents him as having Muham- 
madan features. His grave at Maghar has always been 
in the keeping of Muhammadans. That a Muhammadan 
_ should have been uhe Father of Hindi literature my indeed 


. Hindüs also have M distinction as writers of Persian 
joetry. Kabir, moreover, was a man of no ordinary ability 
and determination, and the purpose of his life was to get 
"ND his message ae ae those who were best reached 
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land was overcast by the dark clouds of priestcraft and 
sacerdotalism. Brahmanism, invigorated by iis triumph 
over Buddhism, asserted its authority over all, until the 
x Muhammadans invaded the country and gradually extended 
their influence throughout Northern India. Then people 
saw that there were men whose views about religion 
were radically different from those of their own ‘Pandits. 
Among the Muhammadans none were more ready than the 
Süfis to recognise the good in every form of belief, and 
to dwell upon the love of God towards all his creatures. 
i Before considering the character of Kabir’s teaching, 
i we have first to determine what his teaching was. It 
d seems probable that the teaching of Kabir was delivered 
H orally, and not reduced to writing till a later age. The- 
earliest writings in which his teachings are recorded are 
in the Bijak and the di Granth. It is probable that 
neither of these books was composed till at least fifty years 
after the death of Kabir. We shall meet with teachings 
R which immediately call to mind, says the Rev. Mr. Westcott; 
passages of scriptures. We shall admire the Teacher alike 
for his sincerity and his courage. 


As regards the World and Religion Kabir says: 


There are men who live in the world as though it were 

a permanent abode, men who take thought for the body 

and pay heed to its desires, as though it were a permanent 

possession. Men who accumulate riches as though they were 

free from the thraldom of death. Such men will never obtain 

the true happiness, nor will they unravel the knots by which 

. they are bound, until they look to God for help. He who 

would know God, must die to the world. Men cannot serve 

God and Mammon. Only those who give their entire heart 
to God will realise their true self. 


All who live in the world are liable to temptation; the 
black snake coils itself round the sandal tree. The poison of 
M Snake received in the body works corruption and issues in 
= death. i 


Those alone escape who place their trust iu God. 
Selfishness and pride of intellect are the enemies of spiritual 


development. Those only see God who have a forgiving spirit. 
he struggle against evil is hard to maintain, but slothfulness 
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is fatal The opportunity lost may not recur. Now is the 
time to prepare for the journey that lies before us. 


Man in this world is wholly sinful from his birth, and 
there are many ready to claim his body. 


5 The parents say: “He is our child and we have nourish- 
i ed him for our own benefit.” The wife says: “He is my 
husband,” and like a tigress wishes to seize him. The children 
gaze at him and like the God of death keep their mouths wide 
open for support. 

The vulture and the crow look forward to his death. The 
i pigs and the dogs wait on the road for his bier to pass on 
- its way to the burning ghat. The fire says: “I shall not leave 
him until he is utterly consumed." The earth says: “ I shall 

obtain him.” The wind thinks of carrying him off. 


$ ' O ignorant people! You speak of this body as your house, 
do you not see that a hundred enemies hang about your throat ? 
Beguiled by the illusion of this world, you regard such a 
body as your own. So many desire a share in your body 
` that you will live in trouble all your life. O mad men! you 
do not wake up to a knowledge of this, but repeatedly say: 
“Tt is mine, it is mine." 

| Adding kauri to kauri, he brings together lakhs and 

^  erores; at the time of departure he gets nothing at all, even 

| his langoti is plucked away from him. 

f - Immense riches and a kingdom which extends from the 
rising of the sun unto the going down thereof, could not equal 
the pleasure arising out of devotion to God: Of what use then 
is wealth ? 


Collect the wealth of Råm, that wealth is never lost, Fire 
does not burn it, the wind does not carry it away, no thief 
comes near it. 

Without devotion life is spent to no purpose. 

i He (God) whom you seek is near you. He is always near 
to his devotees, and far from those who do not worship him. 


What is muttering, what austerity, what vows and wor- 
ship to him in whose heart there is another love. 


The pride of intellect is manifold, now a swindler, now 
i a thiet, now a liar, now a murderer; men, sages and gods have 
run after it in vain; its mansion has a hundred gates. 
In pride there is adversity, in sin there is suffering, in 
kindness there is stability, and in forgiveness there is God. 
$ Unless you have a forgiving spirit you will not see God. 
You may speechify as much as you like, but without a forgiving 
nature you will never reach Hin. 
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He who enters into intimacy with the highest Light, 
he subdues the five senses. Religious merit and demerit he 
discards. 


Kabir's words regarding Religion in Life: 


God is one; how has it come about that there are many 
religions? All men are of one blood; how comes it about that 
they are separated by religion and by caste? God is one; the 
Hindüs are therefore at fault in their worship of many Gods. 
These are in truth the creation of Maya; they have their origin 
in sin, and are themselves the cause of sin in others. 


Muhammadans put their trust in circumcision, Hindüs 
adore the Vedas and the beauties of Nature. The things which 
are seen are transitory. True worship should have as its object 
the unseen source of all truth, the unseen Creator of the 
universe. 


What God desires is purity of heart. Hindüs and Muham- 
madans alike profess to fast, but curb not the desires of flesh; 
they praise God with their lips, but their hearts are far from 
Him. All such religion is vain. Vain too are the distinctions 
of easte. All shades of color are but broken ares of light, all 
varieties in human nature are but fragments of true 
humanity. 


The right +o approach God is not the monopoly of 
Brahmanas, but is freely granted to all who are characterised 
by sincerity of heart. He who reflects on Brahm is rightly 
called a Brahmana. 


f Hindüs believe in transmigration. If they would be free 
f from the trials of this world, let them meditate on the Supreme 
| and attend to the courts of His Temple. — 
bí 


Above all things let men speak and practise the truth. 
| Suffer all men to worship God according to their conviction. Be 
not the slave of tradition and love not controversy for its own 
sake. Fear not to walk upon unbeaten tracks, if such tracks 
bring you near to Him who is the truth. 


Men are saved by faith and not by works (ceremonies ?). 
None can understand the mind of God; put your trust 
in Him; let Him do what seemeth Him good. Spiritual joy 
is felt, though it cannot be expressed in words. 


Those who put their trust in God are no longer subject 
to fear. Perfect love casteth out fear. 


I and, you are of one blood and one life animates us 
both; from one mother is the world born; what knowledge is 
this (then!)which makes us separate ? od 


What thou seest, this is passing away! Whom thou > X 
dost not see, on Him continue to reflect. When in the tenth ; 
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gate the key is given, then the sight of the Merciful One 
is obtained. 


For the sake of bathing, there are many Tirthas, O 
foolish mind; for the sake of worshipping there are many - 
idols, but I (Kabir) say, no emancipation is thus obtained; 
emancipation is-in the service of Hari (God). 


All have exclaimed: Master, Master, but to me, says 
Kabir, this doubt arises; How can they sit down with the 
Master whom they do not know ? 


Coming to Reincarnation he says: 
8 y 


As fixed and movable things (minerals ?), as worms and 
moths, in many and various ways have we been born. Many 
such houses will be inhabited by us, til at length we return 
to the womb of Ràm (God). Having wandered through the 
eighty-four lakhs of wombs he (soul) has come into the world; 
now having gone out of the body he has no spot nor place. 


Meditate thou upon the Supreme. Go to His house 
that thou come not again. Clear away the pain of birth and 
death, the pleasures of works, that the soul may be liberated 
from rebirth. 


Truth : 


To be truthful is best of all, if the heart be truthful. 
A man may speak as much as he likes, but there is no 
pleasure apart from truthfulness. He who has no check upon 
his tongue, no truth in bis heart, with such a one keep 
not company. He will kill you on the high-way. 


No act of tapas can equal truth, no crime is so heinous 
as falsehood, in the heart where truth abides, there is God 
in it. 

Let truth be your rate of interest, and fix it in your 
heart; a real diamond should be purchased; the mock gem 
is waste of capital. 


If fear of God springs up, fear goes, then fear is absorbed 
in the fear of God. If the fear of God subsides, then fear 
again cleaves to man; when man loses the fear of God, fear 
springs up in his heart. Where the fearless one is, there is 
no fear; where fear is, there Hari is not. The death of 
which the world is afraid, is joy to my mind; by Death the 
full perfect joy is obtained. 


Kabir was a great believer in quiet reflexion as a 
means of approach to God. He recognised that the 
ancient Scriptures of both Muhammadans and Hindis were 
of a certain value, but felt that their value had been 
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greatly over-estimated. He said that through the under- 
| standing of the heart and mind man becomes conscious 
of God's Existence. 


Through his own powers man cannot attain to a know- 
ledge of God, but God will reveal Himself to those who 
| listen to his voice. He alone overcomes doubts and truly 

lives who has welcomed this message in his heart. 


Men are not equally endowed with spiritual insight. The 

: mass of men must seek guidance of those who have, through 

a knowledge of God, discovered for themselves the way. The 

true guide is one whose love is fixed on God, who recognises 

7 his own worthlessness apart from God, who lives for others 
and God, has entered into life, for such a one death has 
lost its terrors. 


Guru : 


Without the aid of the Guru, true knowledge cannot 
l be obtained, without him true insight into things is not 
possible. Without the Guru man cannot know truth, therefore 
hail and success to thee, O Guru! Guru (Spiritual Teacher) is the 
| form of Narayan (God); he is the pathway to knowledge, z 
without him man’s doubts and fear do not vanish, without 
him he cannot be free from the mind’s wanderings. 


T 


The man who fixes his love on the true teacher (Guru) 
is contained in him. They could not be separated, they have 
two bodies but one spirit. 


From heaven and hell says Kabir, Iam freed by the 
favor of the true Guru. In his (Guru's) society, thou wilt 
not die; if thou knowest his order, thou wilt be united with m 
the Lord, Death, by which the whole world is frightened, is ET 
lighted up by the word of the Guru. x 

The Doctrine of Shabda (word): In the writings of 
Kabir, three thoughts seem to underlie such teaching. (1) 
All thought is expressed in language; (2) Every letter 
of the alphabet, as a constituent part of language, has | 
significance; and (3) The plurality of letters and words — 
now in use will appear as one, when the Maya that 
deludes men in their present condition shall have been 
overcome. The two-lettered Ram seems to Kabir the near- 
est approach in this world to the unity of Truth—or the 
 letterless One. 


All Kabir Panthis have at their command a consider- : 
able number of Sakhis or rhyming couplets—said to have 


M 
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been uttered by Kabir. These are varied in charm, 
some picturesque, some pathetic, some condensed, yet give 
such a volume of meaning withal and are so simple and so 
easy of understanding and remembrance that they make a. 
lasting impression on all minds, that understand the 
Hindi language, in which these are written and published. 
His words are suitable to the occasion and to the subject 
matter he speaks about, and so exhaustive are the themes upon 
which Kabir has spoken, that not a single point useful and 
conducive to the good of humanity has been left over; 
but the real beauty of these most instructive verses is 
that he interweaves the name of God in all the subjects 
he speaks about, proving his utter devotion to and trust 
in Him, in whom we live and move and have our being. 
This is very beautifully expressed in the following 
couplets, which I cannot resist the temptation of quoting: 


Whatever I have, is not my own, it is Thine; it is 
Thine own that I give thee; what have I? 


No body is mine, nor am I of anyone's seeing with 
inner sight, it is God—all in all. 


Kabir was a poet of no mean order, and gladly con- 
secrated his literary gifts to the service of God. He knew 
that religious instruction given in the form of poetry was 
easily remembered. He knew that the singing of Bhajans was 
an occupation in which the people of India took peculiar 
pleasure. 


In the days of Kabir, a knowledge of religious 
truth was practically confined to those who were acquaint- 
ed with one or other of the two sacred languages, Arabic 
and Samskrt. Kabir urged that religious books should 
also be written in the vernacular that all might obtain 
that knowledge of God which was essential to spiritual 
progress. 

Again, to the illiterate masses, teaching contained in books 
was inaccessible, and so it is that we find Kabir laying 
great stress on the importance of oral teaching. 
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oer 
sh The Theosophical Society was formed at New York, November 17th, 1875, and incor- 
S"porated at Madras, April 3rd, 1905. It is an absolutely unsectarian body of seekers after 
Truth, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavoring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Its three declared objects are : 


First.—To form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinction 
of race, creed, sex, easte or color. 

SrEcoxp.—'To encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and science. 
THIRD.—To investigate the nnexplained Jaws of nature and the powers latent in man. 
THe THEOsopHICAL Society is composed of students, belonging to any religion in the 
world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by their wish to 
remove religious antagonisms and to draw together men of good will, whatsoever their 
religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share the results of 
their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, buf 
a common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Truth should be sought by 
study, by reflexion, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a 
prize to be striven for, not as a dogma to be imposed by authority. They consider that 


individual study or intuition, and not its antecedent, and should 


belief should be the result of 
even to the intolerant, 


rest on knowledge, not on assertion, They ‘extend tolerance to all, 
asa duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, 


not as ft privilege the y bestow, b 1t ¢ 
not to punish it. They see every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom, and 
prefer its study to its condemmation, and its practice to proselytism. Peace is their watch- 


word, as Truth is their aim. 


TmngosoPHY is the body of truths whieh forms the basis of all religions, and which 
cannot be claimed as the exclusive possession of any. Tr offers a philosophy which renders 
life intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love whieh guide its evolution. 
It puts death itrits rightful place, asen recurring incident in an endless life, opening the gate- 


way of a fuller and more radiant existence, It restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, 


teaching man to know the Spirit as himself, and the mind and body as his servants It 
illuminates the scriptures and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, and 
thus justifving them at the bar of intelligence, as they are ever justitied in the eyes of 


intnition, 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths. and Theosophists endeavor. fo 
to be tolerant, to aim high, and to work persever- 


live them. Every one willing to study, 
ir rests with the member ta become a 


ingly, is welcomed as a member, and 
Theosophist. 


Ehe Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras. 
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,14r motive of desiring to benefit those remaining, 
should turn for a time from the familiar and comfortable 
things of life and endeavor to explore the darkness. 


- Many peer and pass on, seeing nothing, or attributing 


what they see to hallucination. Others with dull sight, 
further obscured by their own undeveloped and ill-balanced 
mentality, receive only grotesque and distorted impres- 
sions, which they proclaim as indisputable facts; and yet 
others, by assiduous watching and waiting, find the truth. 
They find that the terrible veil is not dense, nay that it 


is even luminous and transparent; but in making this 


discovery they have perforce dropped in the process some 
physical quality which will not come to them again. 


It is one of the remarkable features of Christianity 
that the orthodox Christian asks for no proof of the doc- 
trine preached to him by a teacher who, like himself, 
bases his belief on pure faith in the written Word, a 
faith which embraces the hypothesis of an extended exist- 
ence as the aim and end of all spiritual striving and 
devotion. Strangely enough, however, while holding this 
belief, the good Christian looks with distrust at all at- 
tempts to pry into things unseen, and indeed classes them 
as little less than impiety. He believes; that is sufficient ; 
but despite his belief and the strength and fervor of his 


‘faith, there is surely far back in his understanding an 


uneasy half-acknowledged sense of uncertainty. His dead 
are in heaven, where he hopes to meet them again in a 
glad re-union, but is not quite clear how. His mother 
died at the age of 80, a frail. and broken remnant of 


humanity, weary of the burden of living and glad to go; 


and he feels instinctively that it would be hardly just to 


keep her indefinitely at this stage merely for purposes 
of identification. The baby whose loss was such a heart- - 


break, will he never attain to manhood in after life? He 
does not know, but he knows that his wife looks forward 


. with a perfect faith to the time when she will clasp the i 
tiny dimpled form to her breast again. This question of. 
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the final adjustment of the different personalities wo... 
him, and if he ponders too long and too deeply on the 
subject he is apt to drift into what is known as ‘unbelief ’— 
an acknowledgment that he does not know anything for 


certain. 

Nothing is further from my intention than to speak , 1 
in disparagement of the orthodox Christian, who, even 4 
though there may be some flaw in his philosophy, is ‘ 


of the salt of the earth; but when we look at a map of 
the world on which different sections are colored—pink, : 
to denote Christian; green, Pagan; mauve, Muhammadan; | 
and so on—“it seems to me” to use the chosen expres- 

sion of the Theosophical speaker, that to assume that all j 
the dwellers in the pink area are followers of Jesus of l 
Nazareth is ,to assume too much. The good Theosophist, 
even though the map-maker may tint him green or some | 
other obnoxious color, must of necessity walk more closely 
in the footsteps of the Christ than many nominal Christians. 


We are conscious, speaking broadly, of these two con- 
ditions of life—the life we live day by day and which 
most of us enjoy more or less, and that other life, the 
knowledge of which reaches us partly perhaps in personal 
hints and glimmerings, but chiefly from the written state- 
ments of those who have either passed through the veil 
in a conscious thinking body other than their habitual 


world-body, or who have by occult means come into con- 
tact with dwellers from the other side. A greai many 
of these recorded experiences have been published, and 
the result is a mass of printed matter which constitutes 
remarkably interesting, if not always convincing, reading. 
The chroniclers of the Unseen and of psychic phenomena 
generally range from the fiction writer—or the writer who 
believes he is producing fiction because he puts into words 
at the prompting of some hidden force ideas which he con- 
ceives to germinate in his own brain—to writers such as 
C. W. Leadbeater, who treats the subject of the life here- 
after with an intimacy and wealth of incident which to 


rN 
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|. the uninitiated is sometimes rather startling. I do not 
propose in this paper to venture on such a rash under- 
=_= taking as to attempt to deal with what has been written 

about the unseen exhaustively; but i will say before gomg 

any further that a certain proportion of it is unquestion- 
- ably valueless, mere verbiage emanating from ill-balanced 
minds, or uttered with the deliberate intention to deceive. 
In the section which we class as fiction alone there are 
many degrees. The cheap ghost story of the Christmas 
number may be treated lightly; we know beforehand, on 
- ihe strength of our intuition, that the spectre will 
vanish at the “haunted tarn," that the pool will be 
dragged, the bones and casket found, and the rightful 
heir reinstated in his possession, But with such writers as 
W. B. Yeats and Robert Benson we cannot deal thus 
casually, These do not tell us that what they have to say 
| in The Countess Kathleen ov in The Light Invisible is true; 
indeed, in the literal sense of the term, it is not so; but all 
the same we cannot but feel that each book is an expression 
of a truth, a higher form of expression perhaps than could 
be evoked by mere literalness or honesty of purpose. In 
aspiring to handle such a great theme as the life that lies 
beyond, it is surely desirable that the recorder should dis- 


ar e 


- play some quality of inspiration, if it were only in justifi- 
cation of his position. To read a statement purporting to be 
| made by an exalted dweller in the spirit world, couched in 
the exceptional language of the Complete Reference and 
Letter Writer is in a manner disappointing, and leaves one 
with an unsatisfactory sense of earthiness. The communi- 
cation may be a perfectly veracious one, but to make an 
impression it requires treatment of a different order; it is 
not allotted to everyone who burns to give the truth to 
the world to be a Yeats or a Benson. It is often difficult 
for a person not systematically trained, or endowed with 
special knowledge, to distinguish between the true and the 
spurious in the literature of the unseen, much of the latter 


being written with good intention and in all sincerity, though 
5 *. 
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the crudely written statement does not readily carry con- 
vietion; might not, on the other hand, a writer of literary 
attainment give us something drawn from his inner con- 
sciousness and his knowledge of history and humanity, 
which would certainly impress and which might influence 
us? I have in my mind a book entitled Colloquies with 
an Unseen Friend, by Lady Walburga Paget. It is a record 
of conversations with a disincarnated spirit, whom the 
author calls Fidelio, and it deals intimately and vividly 
with life and conditions during the later Atlantean period, 
with French history of the time of the Guises and Henry 
IV, the French Revolution, and other matters of deep 
interest. In describing the communicator in her introduc- 
tion, the author says: ‘“‘ His personality is so strong 
that it is impossible ever to escape from it. He is a man of 
action and strong convictions, full of acumen, decision, wit 
and humor, He is sometimes a soldier, a courtier, a 
politician, a statesman, a humanitarian, but always a man of 


- the world, and above all a gentleman. ‘That he is profound- 


ly and sincerely religions will be seen by his utterances.” 


Those who, like myself, have no special knowledge of 
Occultism, in reading this book must certainly be impressed 
by it; it rings true. Here is no stilted arrangement of 
phrases; the communicator is a living breathing personality, 
and eyen retains in his astral state his Roman Catholic bias. 
The very unconyentionality of the statements, though they 
may clash at times with the views of the historian, recommends 
them to one’s imagination as the utterances of a living 
thinking creature. We may have no test to apply which will 
establish an absolute proof of their bona fides, but no open- 
minded enquirer, who has read the book and the introduc- 
tion, need hesitate to accept them as being purely honest 
in intention, and possible, nay, probable, in conception. 

It is true that there are books of this class which 
eyen the most tolerant reader must receive with a feel- 
ing something akin to distrust. Such a one I had once 
presented to me, professing to be The Mystery of Edwin 
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Drood, finished by the spirit pen of Charles Dickens, 
which showed such a lamentable degeneration in the great 
novelist from the literary point of view as must have 
filled any of his myriad admirers who chanced to come 
across it with dismay. ‘Though this book did not carry 
conviction for me, however, I do not profess to be in 
any position to accuse the publisher of fraud, but am 
merely conscious of a strong desire to acquit the astral 
Charles Dickens of the authorship of that ending to 
Edwin Drood. In the case of the standard writers on 
Theosophical subjects, whose works are obviously the result of 
exhaustive research and long training, the attitude of the 
reading public is usually a fair and generous one, 
though the familiar and every-day manner in which the 
astral conditions and spirit phenomena generally are 
dealt with may be at first a little disconcerting. 
The habit of scofting at everything one does not under- 
stand, which was once attributed by an Englishman to 
Englishmen, is chiefly confined in these days to the ultra 
bigoted and the very illiterate ; the normal man receives 
the written or oral statement of the Occultist politely, 
and decrees that it may be true, very likely it is, but 
he has never been to Spook-land himself and does not 
know for certain. He says he has never been to Spook- 
land, with all the readiness and assurance of a man who 
is wrongpfor every night does he not lay his head upon 
the pillow and dream ? 

Many Christian people of the present day, in dealing 
with the Scriptures, still insist, as did the old Scottish 
divine of a past generation, on the literal reading of 
“every word between the two batters,’ holding that to 
question one of these words is to court damnation. This 
point of view is not without its merits; it embodies a 
principle of absolute fidelity, and entails the facing of 
life and death with the steadfastness and zeal which 
characterised the old-time martyrs. Unfortunately, however, 
with these great qualities are bound up the elements of 
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stagnation, and the good ‘Theosophist does well in his 
dealings with outsiders, or with his more feeble fellow- 
members (among whom I rank myself), to avoid insisting 
too strongly on an unquestioning acquiescence in all that 
has been written by the leaders of the Theosophical 
movement. To reply to a fairly well-informed man, who 
has ventured on an opinion regarding the  after-life, that 
he is altogether wrong, Mr. Leadbeater in such and 
such a book, page so and so, having expressed quite a 
contrary ` opinion, will have one of two possible effects 
on the rash thinker: he will either retire abashed and 
apologetic, or get angry; better the latter, for though 
he lose his temper he will at least keep his individual- 
ity. What a man believes, he believes; he may alter 
his belief, but he cannot dodge it, or get rid of it. 


In the literature of the Unseen we find records of 
dreams, the narratives of those who having closed their 
eyes and their consciousness on the physical plane, have 
wandered for a space impelled by other powers and 
seeing with other sight along  unwonted ways and 
among strange peoples. Many of these records are 
literal narratives of what has happened in the dream 
condition; they are frequently in the nature of a prophecy 
or warning, and are perhaps somewhat monotonous in the 
regularity of their tendency. A son dreams that he sees 
his father, standing by his bed-side, his clothing and hair 
wet and dripping, and his face ghastly pale and distorted. 
Greatly impressed by his experience, the son wakes up and looks 
at his watch ; it is fifteen minutes past eleven. Next day he 
receives a telegram stating that the previous might, 
shortly after eleven o’clock, his father fell overboard in 
crossing the Channel, and was drowned. Many experiences 
of this kind have been related—notably by M. Flammarion 
and Mr. Leadbeater; they form a type of dream which, 
unless some other explanation can be found for the con- 


nexion between the event and tho sleeper, seems to 
provide one of the most direct and popular pieces of evidence of 
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the continuance of existence after physical death. Some dreams 
appear to our returned consciousness nothing better than 
an outrageous farago of nonsense, a jumble of incongruous 
incidents and conditions, to be forgotten as soon as possi- 
ble; but we have all of us on occasions dreamt dreams 
which had an odd sense of reality about them, and 
which cling to the memory as fragments from some 
active living condition. In one such which I relate, as a 
small contribution . to the Literature of the Unseen, I 
dreamt that I walked down a narrow tortuous street dark 
with shadow, though the sky was blue overhead. ‘The 
details of the street, of the people, if any, I do not retain, 
but remember that the narrow way debouched suddenly 
on an open square on which a fierce sunlight beat. The 
square was evidently in the heart of a city and the sur- 
rounding buildings were clearly eastern, though not gorge- 
ously oriental in character. ‘here may have been other 
pedestrians about, but, standing in the deep shadow on 
the footpath, my attention became concentrated on the 
figure of a man, tall beyond the ordinary stature of tall 
men, who stood on the opposite corner in the full glare 
of the sunlight. He was clothed in eastern dress of 
spotless whiteness, and his white turban surmounted a 
sinister eagle-like face, dark but not black. The features 
were clear-cut and refined, and the general bearing 
of the man was one of power and confidence, uot 
aggressively insisted upon. From my position in the 
shadow I stood and studied this interesting personality 
attentively, till to my embarrassment I became conscious 
that he was also studying me with a quiet penetrating 
scrutiny, and that his attitude towards me was hostile. 
How long we stood there regarding each other I cannot 
say, but ultimately I found myself being jostled by the 
traffic of a busy street, and woke up. Some time 
after this I dreamt that I unlocked my studio to go in, 
but halted in the doorway on finding that the room had 
already an occupant. This struck me at the time as 
being odd, tho door having beon locked and there being 
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no other ingress. ‘The intruder was a tall man clad in 


a well-fitting suit of grey tweed; his back was towards me, 
and he seemed to be engaged in looking over some papers | 
which lay on a table. He turned' his head when I entered, 
and glanced at me over his shoulder, with a look 
that was half amused, half indifferent. It ^ was the 
same person whom I had seen in my former dream, 
and I felt instinctively as before that his presence was a 
menace to me. To neither of these dreams was there any 
| dénoument; we simply stood, in each case, steadily re- 
| garding one another til I awoke. Yet apart from their 
| continuity, they possessed a quality of realism strong 
| enough to make them live in the waking memory. 
In nearly all the descriptions of life on the other side 
the idea of rest is absent—that rest in the quiet grave, 
which so many tired human creatures have longed for, 
and which so many have attempted to realise premature- 
ly. Rather do the departed appear a busy people, so much 
taken up with work and progress that the earthly seeker 
after peace and repose may be excused for evincing just 
a little dismay at the prospect of so much activity im 
the hereafter. Though the present may not yield 
us much surcease from labor, nor the Seer be able to 
cheer us with a promise of future idleness, it is possible 
to evolve from one’s inner intelligence a phantom condi- 
tion, which will to some extent help to make good the 
deficiency. In my own mind I am able to conjure. up 
an illusion of a walled rose-garden, bathed in a tender 
sunshine, a golden haunt of peace, where I sit, novel on 
knee, and smoke unlimited good cigars, the grateful aroma 
of which mingles pleasantly. with the scent of the flowers. 
There are apparently no other occupants of this garden of | 
selfishness, yet there is an agreeable consciousness in the | 
air that nice people are within call, who could be sum- 
moned at will So clearly impressed on my mind is this | 
favored spot, with its winding paths and trailing halt- | 
neglected beauty, that I feol as though I could speak of | 
| 
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it with all the confidence and familiarity of one who had 
actually spent his days therein. This airy nothing is 
thrown from the spindle of the imagination. What people 
want to learn about the Unseen, however, is the truth, 
not a cunningly devised fable, and even those who are 
seemingly indifferent on the subject have their moments 
of anxiety as to what may happen when this chapter of 
bridge-parties and  race-meetings is closed. Perhaps the 
sight of a friend who has been successfully kicked by a 
horse, or who has succumbed to some quite childish ailment, 
checks the arrogance of life for the moment, and induces 
some kind of thought, unwelcome thought, probably, which 
the thinker tries in vain to laugh off or ignore. 


The primary duty of the historian of the Unseen is to 
make clear to us that there is an Unseen, and in view 
of the many varying human intelligences which have to 
be influenced, and of the obvious difficulties in finding 
proofs which will be beyond question, the task of the 
writer is no light one, and the records are of necessity 
diverse and unequal in treatment. Some books which make 
no direct claim to inspiration—such as Kipling’s They, and 
The Riddle, by Michael Wood, though mere trivialities as 
compared with the works of the great Theosophical 
teachers—have yet a value of their own, and exercise an 
influence on the public mind which is perhaps out of the 
range of more important writings. ‘There is not given to 
all of us the power, or indeed the will, to quiet easily the 

| persistent note of interrogation within us; yet the courage and 
patience of those who elect to speak on this over-shadowing 
subject must always command our regard, even when their 
1 sincerity and reasonableness fail to satisfy us on all points: 
It were well perhaps, before clamoring too loudly for 
proofs, to consider calmly and impartially how many of- 
the things we are in the habit of accepting unconditionally 
as facts have ever been actually proven. We may meet 
a man who says he came from a place called the United 
States of America, where he declares he lived for twelve 
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years, and who claims & knowledge of its various depart- 
ments and cities. We have read of this alleged country 
in books and newspapers, and have even met other people 
who pretend to have been born there. The printed matter, 
though the statements may tally fairly, we can agree to 
treat sceptieally, as the possible outcome of a conspiracy, 
but the testimony of the individuals whom we know to.be 
obherwise absolutely honest is not so easily dismissed; 
indeed they, especially those who claim to be natives of 
the United States, are apt to express unreasonable annoyance 
at any question of their veracity, though they cannot 
produce these States, or any portion of them, in evidence 
of their assertions. Perhaps the wisest and most politic 
conclusion to come to in a question of this kind is to 
admit frankly and generously that the place in dispute 
may exist; we do not deny the possibility, but contend 
that, the bedrock of all argument being fact, we must decline 
to express or accept any opinions, until we have been 
assured, through the medium of our physical senses, that the 
United States of America are anything more than a vain 
illusion, generated in the imaginations of overstrung visionaries. 


A. COLQUHOON 


For the carrying on of spiritual warfare by which the 
knowledge of oneself and of God is to be obtained, the body 
may be figured as a kingdom, the soul as its king, and the 
different senses and faculties as constituting an army. Reason 
may be called the vazir, passion the  revenue-collector, and 
anger the police-officer. Under the guise of collecting revenue, 
passion is continually prone to plunder on its own account, 
while resentment is always inclined to harshness and extreme 
severity. Both of these, the revenue-collector and the police- 
officer, have to be kept in due subordination to the king, but 
not killed or expelled, as they have their own proper func- 
tions to fulfil 
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THE SYMBOLISM OF THE SUN 


‘Tis by the Sun, in very truth, all worlds are mighty made. 


N attempting to contemplate the mysteries veiled by 

the radiance of the Sun-image, we become aware how 
That which is at once the very source and ocean of our 
life, is after all known to us only through its effects and 
activity in a world of impermanence and dream. 


For this reason it may seem to you, as also to me, 
that I shall speak of many things, save only the “One 
Dark Truth ”. 

The Spiritual Sun, indeed, is the threefold Mystery 
—the “Three in One” of all creeds; for, in its apparent 
6 
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annual travelling through the twelve Signs of the Zodiac, 
causing the alternation of the seasons, it typifies the Sun- 
hero, the individualised Son co-eternal with the Father, 
by whose sacrifice the world is both created and finally 
perfected through Love; as the continual source of Life 
for all its planetary brethren, it is the Holy Spirit, or 
Word, the power of Preservation in God, whereby He 
weighs the created and the uncreated in the equal scales 
of Wisdom; and lastly, as the unchanging central unit 
of our planetary system, it stands for the Eternal Father- 
hood of the Unknown Divine Power. 


It is of the first of these alone that I purpose to 
speak, for I believe that He is the only One of whom 
we can attempt to speak, and that in speaking of Him 
we include also the other Two, as it is said in the words 
of an ancient Egyptian Hymn of Praise: 

The Gods adore Thee, they greet Thee, O the One Dark Truth. 

The Gods bow before Thy Majesty, by exalting the Souls of 

that which produces them—and say to Thee: 


Peace to all emanations from the Unconscious Father of the 
Conscious Fathers of the Gods. 


Thou Producer of beings, we adore the Souls which emanate 
from Thee. 


Thou begettest us, O Thou Unknown, 


And we greet Thee in worshipping each God-Soul which 

descendeth from Thee and liveth in us. 

Thus in the world of Man the Sun as Creator be- 
comes the symbol of the Divine Selfhood in each of us: 
we are all Sons of the Sun, sent forth to labor until the 
evening of the great Night of Brahm. 


I have found that with this fundamental principle of 
our Life there is always associated, under the garb of 
one myth or another, that other symbol of the Cross, or 
Tree; and I think it is again only by the observation of 
the one, that we, in our present phase of evolution, can 
hope to understand the other, for this Cross, or Tree, as 
I shall hope to presently make clear, is no less than the 
Way or Path of the Sun. 
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Before I speak of the relation between them, however, 
I should like to say a few words about the nature of 
the Tree-symbol itself; and I choose to speak of it rather 
in its Tree aspect than in its more abstract form of the 
Cross, because it is thus that the imagination of man has 
conceived it in the myths of all time—the spontaneous 
Art of the child-Man, or, if you will, the Fairy-stories 
told him by his great Parents and ‘Teachers. Moreover 
it seems to me that when once the relative position is 
understood, the anthropomorphic form of a symbol does 
not lessen, but magnify, its meaning, and I remember 
that it was not in cold mathematical formule that the 
Seers of old had vision, but that the Lord of Ezekiel 
bade him prophesy upon dry bones, saying: “ Behold, I 
will cause breath to enter into you, and ye shall live.” 

The Tree then, was originally represented as inverted, 
with its roots in Heaven and its branches upon earth, 
and the more naturalistic way of representing it has gone 
far in blinding us to its true meaning; it is essentially 
a symbol of Birth rather than Death, the oblation of God 
and not the sacrifice of Man. For I have thought that 
there is something about the mere arrangements of the 
lines, in the case of the inverted Tree, that at once sug- 
gests to our imagination the downward rush of spiritual 
force brought to a conclusion only in the outermost husk 
of matter, which station of pause, and in one sense frui- 
tion, we represent by the horizontal line or branches. 
There is also, of course, a much deeper significance, by 
reason of the association of our thoughts, attached to 
the idea of the roots being in Heaven, or, if we look 
still deeper, in the Seed of the Uncreated Brahm. For 
the roots are the first unfolding from the ever-mysterious 
and Unknown Cause; from them the shaft descends shoot- 
ing forth innumerable branches, becoming ever more and 
more complex in form and structure as they differentiate 
or recombine the elements of which they are composed, 
until at last the Flowers of Union fulfil the purpose of 
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their life, that is, in imitation of their Creator, they let 
fall their earthly Seed. : 


And so, you see, we have in the outermost expression 
of life a return in perfect imagery to the first act of 
God—the creative power in us is that wherein we most 
clearly discern our ancestry: probably all of us, at some 
time, and through one cause or another have been, as it 
were, stripped to the soul, nothing remains in life of 
reality and no reason prompts us to any action; yet I 
think at such times we shall all have found the creative 
instinct remaining to us, the root-nature of our being, and, 
hardly knowing what we do, we come forth once more to 
adorn ourselves in the garments of praise. This I take 
io be the meaning, or one meaning, of those words of 
the Prophet Isaiah: * He that is so impoverished that he 
hath no oblation, chooseth a Tree that will not rot.” 


I hope I have now said enough to establish the 
Tree as a symbol of Birth, or perhaps to avoid the 
misunderstanding of those who are accustomed to use the 
word in its mystical, twofold sense, I should say of 
Incarnation, for from the human point of view Birth is 
the expression and not the submersion of the Divine in 
Matter, while Death is the re-union with the uncreated 
God, and is symbolised by Fire. 


In saying that the ‘Tree returns in the bearing of 
fruit to the original nature of its own being, I have 
already touched upon its relation to the Sun, for the 
idea will at once suggest to your minds the form of the 
Circle. They are two in their exoteric aspect, that is, 
observing them, as we must by the appearances of things: 
t the eye of the soul they are one without confusion, 
for the intuition sees things as they are. Until we have 
perfected the mental bridge however, we can only speak 
without compromise of the two ideas as distinct, uniting 
them according to the antique maxim, “as above, so 


below ”. 
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The Cross in turning upon its own axis describes the 
Oircle of the Wheel, which, moving through the four 
Elements of Fire, Earth, Air, and Water, each subdivided 
into the three states of Rajas, Tamas and Sattva, makes 
in all the twelve Houses and Signs of the Zodiac. 


For those unacquainted with the terms of Astrology 
it would perhaps be well to explain that by this is meant 
that the Sun-God in each of us is first manifested in the 
form of the Cross: this being his first great Initiation, 
the descent into Matter, where, in order that we may 
become self-conscious throughout and have power on every’ . 
plane, he has to pass through the twelve minor Initiations 
indicated in various ways by the different Sun-heroes of 
the Nations, by the twelve Halls through which Osiris 
had to pass each night in the Underworld, or by the 
twelve Labors of Herakles. Thus the Man is said to be 
“broken upon the Wheel,” or, as in the rites of the 
Asiatic Adonis, his bones are “ground in a mill and then 
scattered to the Wind”. 


It is because of this primary association of the Sun- 
Gods with the Cross, or Tree, that scholastic writers have 
become so confused as to their identity, often averring 
that they are Gods of the fructifying principle of the 
Earth and of vegetation merely, instead of this being 
the way of their worship, as it is the path of their 
Initiation and power. 


In order to illustrate the nature of these twelve 
Zodiacal Initiations, I propose briefly to outline the life 
of one such Sun-hero in relation to the twelve Signs, 
comparing him also with any others who seem more 
completely to express any point, for it is the type of the 
Sun-hero, rather than any individual, that I wish to 
disentangle from the many versions of his story. 


Before I begin a discussion of these twelve Signs 
which I have called Initiations, I should like to make it 
clear in what sense I use this term, for to some it may 
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seem that I am too freely applying a sacred word to the 
experiences of our daily life. Those however to whom 
symbolism is a reality, and who recognise in it the plan 
on which the laws of the Universe are moulded, will 
perhaps feel with me that the ordeals and conquests 
of our present life are more near in spirit to those 
ancient and ever unrevealed mysteries of the Soul, than 
are the rites and ceremonies by which the many religions 
of the One Faith strive to give expression to them. That 
these also have their place I am the last to doubt, for 
to my thinking, it is the office of the Church to illus- 
trate inits ritual the types of experience through which we 
all must pass, and thus by example alone to gather its 
children within the fold. Its teaching should be akin to 
that of Art, for Truth made self-evident by Beauty may 
never be denied. 


I am not sufficiently acquainted with the ritual of all 
churches, Hast and West, to know whether they are all 
based upon the lives of their Founders; but I know that 
this was so in the worship of Osiris in Egypt, and I am 
told that the High Mass of the Roman Catholic Church 
is no less than a recital in chanting.and gesture of the 
life and death of Christ: if this is so, then the Signs of 
the Zodiac through which the Son of God passes every year 
must be the first and greatest of the rituals, which at the 
same time veil and express the inward Initiations of which 
we may not speak. 


I have chosen as my central example the ‘Labors of 
Herakles, partly because he is a hero of that Pagan type 
round which the clouds of myth have so thickly gather- 
ed that I believe there are many who do not seek for 
mystery at all in him; and also because he serves as 
an example of those who in the end gain freedom by 
the might of deeds, rather than those who by submission 
conquer through ideal of service; and it is in the first 
of these that I believe the fulfilment of the West to 
lie. 
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Now in so far as the Sun-hero is that aspect of 
God which puts on the veils of Matter, he must ever 
be born of an earthly Mother and a divine Father. Ac- 
cordingly we find Herakles as the Son of Zeus by the 
earth-born Alcmene, but pledged from his infancy to the 
service of his elder cousin Eurystheus, if he would be- 
come at death an immortal upon Mount Olympus. 


Eurystheus would seem to stand for the first indi- 
vidualisation of Matter, through which the laboring 
Spirit generates Karma and finally obtains release. 


As the most usual account of the ‘Labors’ 
appears to me to have been entirely disorganised, I 
propose to take them in the order in which they seem 
to refer to the Zodiac. 


First, then, in the Sign Aries, Herakles undertakes 
the capture of the Mares of Diomedes, who fed them 
on human flesh. Aries is the Sign of the Ram, or the 
Lamb that is “slain from the foundation of the World,” 
by whose initial sacrifice it is made possible for us all 
to redeem ourselves. Reflected in the individual, the mean- 
ing is reversed (according to the laws of symbolism), and 
the sign stands for the binding of the passions to the ser- 
vice of the Intelligence. The Horse, I believe, is general- 
ly recognised as symbolising the intellect, and it is sug- 
gestive that these Mares only become tame after having 
devoured the flesh of their own master, whom Herakles 
kills; thus the Will having slain the lower passions 
gives them up to be as food to the mind. 


In the Sign Taurus he captures the Cretan Bull, who 
had been sent out of the sea by Poseidon that Minos 
might offer it in sacrifice. Minos, however, was so charmed 
with its beauty that he sacrificed another in its stead, 
whereat Poseidon drove the animal mad, causing it to 
create great havoc in the island. 


In Taurus, the physical body and the power of ex- 
pression through it may be perfected, and in this story we 
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find the Bull—invariably representing the Earthly Principle, 
or material Form—east up from the universal sea of Sub- 
stance for the purpose of sacrifice; but, retained for its own 
sake, it becomes mad—that is, self-energising—and tears the 
hearts of those who cherish it. It is noteworthy however, 
that Herakles afterwards frees the animal again, for it 
is not his purpose either to destroy or to confine the 
physical body, but only to tame it for his perfect service. 

In Gemini, Herakles is sent to fetch the Oxen who 
live on the Island of Erythia in the West, guarded 
by a giant and a monstrous two-headed dog. On his 
way there he had to pass through the Straits of 
Gibraltar, where he erected the twin pillars of Calpe 
and Abyla. These would seem to correspond with those 
which Solomon erected at the entrance of his famous 
temple, and whose names, Jachin and Boaz, mean: “ He shall 
establish in it His strength "—that is “shall establish in 
the temple of the body, the strength or Life-force of His 
Will”. For here we find the duality of Spirit and Matter 
standing at the entrance of the Holy of Holies in the 
land of ‘the Sunset in the West, and it is for Herakles 
to slay the two-headed guardian and bring back the oxen 
for sacrifice, that duality may be no more. Before starting 
on this adventure, Herakles, one day, being annoyed by 
the heat of the Sun, shot an arrow at Helios, who so 
much admired the daring of the hero that he gave him 
a golden ship—wherein we recognise the universal symbol 
of the soul that weds Spirit to Matter—and thus he sails 
to the Island of the West and accomplishes his adventure. 

In Cancer Herakles has to fight the nine-headed Hydra 
who is aided by a gigantic Crab. 

Now Cancer is the sign ruled by the Moon, which I 
believe to be among other things a symbol of Reincarna- 
tion, and so as fast as Herakles strikes off each head 
with his club, two new ones grow in its place; and this 
was the case until, with the assistance of his friend Iolaus, he 
burned them away—all but the ninth which, was immortal, 


^ 
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and this he buried under a heavy stone. The story 
clearly indicates that the only means of escape from the 
Wheel of Rebirth is by purification and not by violence, 
and perhaps the ninth and immortal head, which he can 
only imprison, is that seed of the creative force within 
which life can but sleep and never wholly die. 


In Leo, Herakles slays the Nemean Lion, the off- 
spring of Typhon and Echidna, parents of all the animal 
brood of Hades. After using his club and arrows against 
him in vain, he finally strangles the animal with his 
hands. In Leo are perfected the passions, and the senses 
become a medium for the Light, which, having appropriat- 
ed them, is enabled to strangle the powers of darkness in 
them. Ever after, Herakles wears the Lion’s skin for his 
garment, and in this way, the Lion becomes himself the 
symbol of the Sun, for the senses are now as the outer- 
most robe of the Soul, serving at the same time to reveal 
and to protect it. 

In Virgo he is commanded to capture the Arcadian 
Stag, sacred to Artemis, which had brazen feet and antlers 
of. gold. 


For in this sign we attain the power of transmuta- 
tion that lies in the soul. It is the moment of conception 
in which we realise our own latent divinity, and the power 
to shine with our own and not merely a reflected light. 


Then it is said: * Behold a Virgin shall conceive and 
bear a Son,” and later (for with this realisation comes 
the ideal of service) we reply: “Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord, be it unto me according to Thy Word," thus 
offering up our brass for transmutation into the divine 
gold. 


In Libra, Herakles goes to fetch a girdle, treasure of 
Hippolyte, Queen of the Amazons, and presented to her 
by Aries, God of War. Hippolyte is clearly only a du- 
plication of Aphrodite and her magic girdleg which made 
everyone who wore it an object of love and desire, Now 
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Libra is ruled by Venus and is the polar opposite of the 
sign Aries (symbolised, as you remember, by the flesh- 
eating Horses of Diomedes), it representing union and 
harmony in contradistinction to the ideal of sacrifice. It 
is the Covenant of God with man and the reconciliation 
of man with God through Beauty. 


Herakles is first received kindly by Hippolyte, who 
promises him her girdle, but Hera incites the Ama- 
zons against him, and during the contest that ensues 
Herakles kills their Queen and carries off the girdle. 
This shows her proper nature to have been peace-loving 
and generous, but her equilibrium is easily swayed by in- 
fluence, and Hera, who is continually setting snares for 
Herakles, is determined that the treasure shall not be so 
easily won. Hera was the Bride of Zeus in Heaven, and 
always hostile to those of His children born of earthly 
Mothers. Herakles was only reconciled to her after his 
death and ascension to Mount Olympus, where, as the 
Man Regenerate, he becomes re-united with non-manifested 
Spirit. 

In Scorpio, Herakles was ordered to bring alive to 
Eurystheus the Erymanthian Boar, in order to compass which 
he chased the animal through deep snow until it was worn 
out and then caught it in a net. This method of pursuit illus- 
trates well one of the chief characteristics of the sign, 
endwrance, and the Boar, being at last caught in a net, 
calls to mind many other mythological instances in which 
the spirit of evil is thus snared, thongh usually by his 
own ingenuity being turned to account against him. Thus 
in a Norse tale, Loki transforms himself into a fish, only 
to be caught in the net which he was the first to invent 
for that purpose: and again I recall an Egyptian invoca- 
tion addressed to the Scorpion, in which the words occur: 

Open unto me that I may say what I have seen. Even 

Horns, as the Master of the ship, having mounted the 


throne “of his father Osiris, and Suti, son of Nut, beneath 
the net which he had made for me, 
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I think that by this net is meant karma, which al- 
though apparently made for the entangling of the Spirit, 
is in reality the only means whereby we may attain 
redemption. 


It is frequently in this sign that the Sun-hero suf- 
fers death, and in some instances, as in the case of the 
Asiatic Adonis and the Irish Diarmid, the boar is the 
instrument of his death, thus reversing the symbol. It is 
easy to see how this reversing of the symbol comes about, 
for he who has mastered his karma is free, if he will, 
to die, that is to cease from earthly labor, and thus the 
captured Boar becomes indirectly the instrument of the 
Hero’s worldly destruction. So we find Keats treating 
him as that which in the end shall destroy all creation, in 
the lines: 


I would that the boar without bristles had come from 
the West, 


And had routed theSun, Moon and Stars out of the sky. 


As the great Destroyer he even becomes identified 
with the Sun himself, for surely we recognise in this 
“Boar without bristles” the Sun Initiate at that period 
of his trial, when, being “shorn of his rays," which are 
replaced by a crown of thorns, he makes his descent into 
Hell. 


This is the death of the Personality which closes 
initiation into the Lesser Mysteries—those of the Moon— 
and prepares the way for those Mysteries belonging to 
the resurrected Christ and ending in his final apotheosis, 
second death or Rebirth, when he becomes again united 
with the parent Self. 


In the case of Herakles the difference between these 
two orders of Initiations is beautifully shown, in that the 
remaining Labors are not achieved entirely by his own 
power, but either he is the tool of some one of the Olym- 
pians, or else he makes use of the elemental forces as 
his servants. 
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In Sagittarius, Herakles had to expel the savage Stym- 
phalian Birds who lived- on a lake in Arcadia. These 
birds had been brought up by Aries, and they had brazen — 
claws, wings and beaks, and fed upon human flesh. 
Herakles would have been unable to accomplish this task 
had it not been for the help of Athena, who gave him 
a brazen rattle with which to startle the birds; he then 
shot them with his arrows as they flew away. 

Now Sagittarius is a sign ruled by Jupiter, the Lord 
of Wisdom and Compassion, attributes also of Athena, who 
had sprung from the head of the wisest and the most 
powerful of the Gods. Although often assuming the charac- 
ter of a warlike deity, she did so only in the interests 
of peace, and herself retained no weapons, using only 
those of Zeus, her father. She is always represented as 
hostile to Aries, and as quelling his savage love of war 
for its own sake, so that in thus assisting Herakles to 
destroy his savage birds, she was in truth only using him 
as the instrument of universal peace; for he has now so 

purified the waters of the soul that he can perfectly re- 
| flect the divine Will and Judgment, and the Gods that 
| are within him, they do the works. 

After the death comes the entombment, or descent in- 
to Hades, and accordingly we find Herakles commanded 

| — to bring back Cerberus from the lower world. This was 
^ the hardest of all his tasks, but being again accompanied 
by Athena, and this time also by Hermes, he received 

4 permission from Pluto to carry off Cerberus, if he could 
accomplish it without force of arms. This he succeeded 

in doing, and, having showed him to Eurystheus, restored 

him again to his place in the underworld. Some versions 

of this story ascribe to Herakles a contest with the King 

of Hades, thus identifying it with that of the Christ in 
the Apocryphal New ‘Testament, who, having descended 
into Hell, finally delivered Satan into the hands of Death. 
Hermes, or Mercury as we call him in Astrology, is — — 
representative of Manas (even the Classical Dictionary 4 
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has to confess that to him is sacred the Number 4!) 
and as such he is the Messenger of the Gods, uniting 
ihe divine and material worlds and conducting the dead 
into Hades. We are not accustomed now, perhaps, to 
identify the  mànasic principle with the idea of sacrifice, 
yet Hermes was originally regarded as the protector of 
sacrificial animals, and so indeed he is and will again 
become, when we have ceased to adore him for himself, 
and recognise that though he may guide us into Hell to 
find the buried treasure, it is the Sun-God alone who 
can lead us back to Light. 


Herakles was also able to rescue some of the doomed 
from their torments, for this is an essential part of the 
career of every Sun-hero, and you may remember that 
in the Secret Doctrine we are told that the Initiate when 
in trance is watched over, and guided by the Hierophant 
into the Underworld, from which, if he is successful in 
his trials, he has the right of releasing seven suffering 
souls. These, in at least one of their interpretations, are 
the Neophyte’s own lower principles, symbolised in the 
Apocrypha by Adam and the host of the Holy Ones, who 
together make up the soul’s history throughout the Old 
and New Testaments. 


In Aquarius, Herakles undertakes to cleanse the 
stables of Augeas in one day. Augeas had 3,000 oxen 
whose stalls had not been cleaned for thirty years; but 
Herakles speedily purified them by leading the streams of 
the Alpheus and Peneus through them, and they were 
thus cleansed in a single day. These rivers would seem 
to correspond with the Euphrates and Tigris, the twin 
rivers of the Soul—Reason and Intuition—which in Aqua- 


rius, the type of perfected Humanity, are united in 
Wisdom. 


The story would seem to be yet another version of 
purification by flood, as in the stories of Deucalion, 
Noah, aud the submerged Atlantis. 
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The oxen again are symbolical of the Earthly Princi- 
ple, which, having been resolved into the original Waters 
of the divine Substance, emerges again in a purified state. 


This is well illustrated in the story of  Deucalion 
and his wife, who, after the abatement of the flood, 
consulted an oracle how the race of man might be 
restored: they were told to “cover their heads and throw 
the bones of their Mother behind them;” this they inter- 
preted to mean the stones of the earth, which accordingly 
they threw behind them, and there immediately arose a 
new and pure race of mankind to repeople the world. 


In the history of the Christ the same idea is told 
in the story of his physical resurrection, and the dis- 
appearance from the tomb of what had been his body. 

In Pisces, Herakles has to fetch the golden Apples 
of the Hesperides, which were originally a gift from the 
great Earth Mother Gaea to Hera at her marriage with 
Zeus: this suggests that the Tree of Life was from the 
first created only to be again offered up in sacrifice; 
for Hera, as we have seen, is the Bride of Zeus in 
Heaven and has no part in manifestation. 


The Apples find their counterpart in the symbol of 
the Fish, for these represent the Seed of Life afloat 
upon the Waters of the Great Deep—Alaya, the Universal 
Soul. 


Here we find Herakles for the first time associated 
with the Tree, but only indirectly, for he has now almost 
concluded his labors and needs but to possess the Fruit 
in order to complete his cycle of Union. 

Thus we find him sending the giant Atlas to obtain 
the Apples whilst he himself supports the weight of 
Heaven, indicating that he has achieved that condition of 
inward harmony in which to “Be” is also to “Do,” for 
when we are all as the Caryatides of the world, we shall 
need but to send forth the Messengers of Thought to 
accomplish the deeds of the Will. 
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It is in this sign that the Christ ascends or is 
spiritually reborn “of water and of the Spirit,” being 
again united with the Father; He has gathered to Him- 
self the harvest of the Earth and has overcome the 
world, * 

This completes the cycle of the twelve Initiations 
which are no more than subdivisions or aspects of the 
great ‘Tree-symbol—the symbol of Birth and therefore of 
Redemption. 


There are however two other Initiations of which I 
must speak, for just as the Sun is a threefold symbol 
containing the dual powers of the expired and the in- 
spired Word, breathed forth from that Nameless One who 
is at rest between -them, so in some measure are these 
qualities bestowed upon every Ray He sends forth to 
become His Son. Both of these are contained indirectly 
in the Tree, for of each it may be said: 


“Three in One, and One in Three.” 


I have said that it is through the Ritual of 
Union and thereafter of Rebirth, through the flowering 
and the fruiting of the Tree, that we, by the imitation 
of God, become again like unto Him: thus are we conti- 
nually reborn in every act of the creative mind and in 
each outpouring of the Will, but the supreme Rebirth 
of which I now speak is only brought about by 
the Union of the Individual with the Universal Soul, 
the great Virgin Mother of Creation. She is the eternal 


1] must mention that the lust two labors were undertaken by 
Herakles in place of two which Eurystheus had declared unlawful. I 
have not been able to find a very satisfactory explanation of this, but 
I would suggest, that it may have some reference to the time when 
only ten of the Zodiacal Signs were recognised, Virgo-Scorpio being 
counted as one and Libra left out. This of course has reference to the 
androgynous period of the Third Root-Race, and it was at the time 
of the differentiation of the sexes that Libra was introduced to restore 
equilibrium. 

It is, however, the deeds that belong to Cancer and to Aquarius that 
fre said to be unlawful, the first because Herakles had received external 
help from his friend Iolaus, and the second because he had stipulated 
for a reward; so that, as you see, either my suggested explanation must 
remain very incomplete, or we must suppose the Greek version to be 
much distorted, 
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Substance of Existence, called alike the Mother, Wife, and 
Daughter of God; for She is the Child of the Uncreated 
Father, and the Mother in whom He inheres, or is con- 
ceived and brought to birth as the Sun-hero of whom we 
are speaking. It is She who bears Him, at . His first 
Initiation—the descent into Matter—as the Son of God, and 
She again who, as the Virgin Bride, weds Him, the re- 
arisen Sun—the Son of Man. 


Thus it is that the Mother and Bride are represented 
by one and the same person in the purest forms of the 
Mysteries, such as those which took place at Eleusis, 
those of the Neo-Platonists, and also of the Ancient 
Egyptians. j 


In some cases, however, it is the Initiate who is to 
represent the Sun-God after his death (usually his Son) 
whom She marries; but it seems likely that this version 
is of later origin, reflecting rather the priestly ritual than 
the ideas from which they had their source. In some 
again, the Sun-God is represented as having an earthly 
and a divine spouse between whom he divides his time, 
as in the story of the Asiatic Tammuz, who died an 
annual death, passing away to the Underworld to serve 
the dark Queen Allatu, and was yearly sought for by his 
forsaken first love, Ishtar, with whom he was eventually 
allowed to return and revive the life of the world in 
the season of Spring. 


Such a dual love do we find in the myth of Herakles. 
We are told that from the first he desired to be betroth- 
ed to Iole, but that she was refused him and that he 
won, by fighting, Deianira, for his wife. Later, however, 
he captured Iole, and Deianira, afraid lest she should lose 
the affection of her husband, steeped his priestly robes in 
the blood of a centaur whom  Herakles had killed for 
attempting t» outrage her; for it had been said that this 
would cast a spell upon his will and bind him to her for 
ever. The centaur’s blood however was poisoned by the 
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arrow of Herakles, and soon it began to burn his limbs, 
causing him the greatest pain, but he might by no 
means tear the garment from off him. Then Herakles in 
order to rid himself of the torment, raised a great pile 
of wood upon a mountain, and placing himself upon it, 
caused it to be set on fire, thus burning himself to death. 
Whilst the pyre was burning a cloud descended from 
Heaven, and amid peals of thunder bore him away to 
Mount Olympus, where he received his promised Godhood. 
Then Deianira, seeing what she had done, hanged herself, 
but Iole, according to the command of Herakles, was 
married to his son. 


Here we have Deianira as Matter (for the earthly 
principle) instrumental, though unconsciously so, in her 
husband’s agony and death, but still remaining that with- 
out which he could not receive his final Initiation. Yet- 
if we look still deeper, it is Herakles who is the 
ultimate cause of his own death, for we see him 
as the Destroyer, shooting forth his arrows to slay 
the desire-nature, the blood of which is a karmic debt 
upon his head, until he has offered up in sacrifice all 
those outer vestures or principles which do not permit 
of initiation and union with the Three that re the Self. 
Their Initiation is Death: they are. burned away in the 
Fire of Spirit, because by that means alone can they be 
transmuted into the eternal Substance, the Motherhood of 
Man. 


|: It is not enough, and neither, to my thinking, is it 
at all desirable, to crush out any instinct of our nature if 
that is going to leave us void, for all are capable of 
transmutation to the service of the Spirit. 


_y Yet here, as also in the story of Christ washing the 


the feet of His disciples, we have the idea that it is the 

physical body which is the last to be purified: “He that 

is washed, needeth not save to wash his feet, and he is 

clean every whit,” for purification is no less than the 
8 
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conversion of our whole nature from the negation to the 
assertion of God. 


This, then, is the last Initiation, the sacrifice by Fire, 
whereby Man becomes re-united with the Father which is 
in Heaven. 


Some speak of itas ‘Death, and say that he becomes 
merged in the Not-Self; others call it his spiritual ‘ Rebirth, 
or attainment of the Self; both of these terms are interchange- 
able, for he dies only to be reborn in All; and so clearly 
has this been recognised by the different Faiths of all * 
ages, that they adopt for their Master, according to their 
temperament, the Death by Fire or on the Cross, well 
knowing, in their hidden Wisdom, that Life and Death are 
but aspects of the One. 


There is also at least one example of Birth by Fire 
in the story of Dionysos, who was born out of the flames 
and lightning of Jove’s presence, when He appeared in all 
His Olympian glory to the earth-born Semele, who there- 
fore had to die. 


You may remember that in The Secret Doctrine it is 
said that in the Trial of the Sun Initiate, at the last 
moment of the solemn ‘New Birth’ the Initiator (that is, 
the Sun-God) passes the sacred Word to the Initiate, and 
immediately afterwards the latter has a weapon placed in 
his hand and is ordered to strike. We are further told 
that ‘since it is always Death that generates Life, this 
immutable and sacred Law compels the Initiate to kill 
the Initiator, for, without. this, Initiation would remain 
incomplete. 


Although there are probably depths of meaning in 
this that I cannot hope to fathom, yet we are no longer 
children enough to be content with a formal and exoteric 
interpretation merely, though of its outward truth we can- 
not well doubt before the evidence of the lives of so 
many of the Founders of Mysteries, who like Orpheus. in 
Greece, and Christ in Palestine, were put to death by the 
followers of that very creed which they had come to fulfil. 
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All of us, who would pass on the Word by which we 
have ourselves received Life, must die as regards that 
particular source of Life, as every Artist who has attempt- 
ed to give expression to the visions of his Soul knows. 
It is perhaps only another and a fuller expression of that 
saying of the Christ: “He who shall lose his life shall 
find it,’ as perhaps also the story of the Magdalene who 
broke her alabaster vase over the feet of Christ; for, 
however precious and beautiful is the Form, it exists only 
in service to the Spirit, and must of necessity be shatter- 
ed when the Life is shed. 


It is in the shedding of his Life that the ‘Sun-God is 
reborn, and at the same time the Initiation of those by 
whose hand he dies is made complete: this is the passing 
of that Word of Creation in which the geno of exist- 
ence are indissolubly united for ever. 


In the story of the Christ, it is Judas to whom this 
sacred office is allotted, and you will remember how, in 
perhaps the most profoundly mystical episode of S. John’s 
Gospel, Christ gives the sop to Judas for a sign, after 
which he goes out, Satan having entered into ‘him. 


By this it is made clear (as it was also of Herakles 
the name of whose wife, Deianira, means the ‘ weaver to- 
gether of hostile things?) that Christ is fundamentally 
the conscious cause of His own death, using in this case 
also the conscious instrument of Judas, who stands for 
Satan. Satan is the type of those Seekers after 
Death—those who “keep their life that they may 
lose it”—without whose  self-slaughter creation and 
rebirth could never be. I know no other book save 
this of the Gospel of S. John, which has dared to reveal 
so much as to represent these twin powers, the Child of 
the Sun and Him of Darkness (which we so crudely speak 
of as ‘good and evil’) performing their outward warfare 
with perfect inward harmony and recognition of the rôle 
each has to play in the. great Drama of the World. 
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Wo cannot fail, in studying the lives of almost any of 
the great Masters of Wisdom, to be struck by the continual 
insistence on the fact of outward strife and the pain of 
sacrifice; yot not one of Them but drew His wisdom and His 
very life from this realisation of essential harmony and 
love, and I am wondering whether the spiritual Sun is to 
pass the cup of Life from East to West, with still this sense 
of bitterness at the dregs, or whether the complete redemp- 
tion of Matter does not demand that our outward life also 
should be sweet. 


It may be that when there comes to a future Christ 
the temptation of “the Kingdoms of the World,” He will 
answer that they are indeed His, for it is the meek that 
inherit the earth; and the only meekness Christ ever knew 
or cared for was that towards the divine Will expressed in 
Himself and latent in all creation, which thus awaits the 
reinstatement of its priestly Kings. k 

Now it has always seemed to me that the ideals of the 
West are but half fulfilled in the teachings of the Christ: 
He, and all that He stands for, are the natural offspring 
of the curiously isolated laws and worship of Judaism, 
isolated perhaps for the very reason that its followers 
sought to combine the abstract monotheism of the East 
with that ideal of citizenship which is so striking a 
characteristic of the West—so clearly shown in the early 
civilisations of Greece, which are to me as the unheeded 
works of some ancient seer, laid by in the dust of 
antiquarianism, until the Prophets shall be reborn who 
can awaken them to life again: for ideals no less than 
individuals and nations are subject to the laws of 
reincarnation. 

However this may be, it is certain that all those 
who have attempted to unveil the mysticism of Christianity 
have done so by means of the: more transparent teachings 
of the Hast; but it is just this fact of the greater 
richness in outward form and apparel—even perhaps the 
fact of the more personal worship of the Master—that 
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links it to the essential nature of the West, and may 
yet make of it a means of union and of understanding 
between the life of contemplative thought and that of 
the beauty of deeds. 


For though the followers of Christ have bowed before 
the figure of One stripped of all earthly possessions, 
they have seen no disharmony in offering at their wor- 
ship such wealth of outward Beauty as Paganism alone 
can rival; and rightly so, for by thus dedicating the ful- 
ness and the joy of our lives to that spirit of inward 
unity, do we at length come to discern the God that is 
hidden in All. 


Nevertheless it has been more characteristic of the 
nations who have called Christ Master, to dwell upon the 
facts of outward fulfilment and inward beauty as distinct 
and even antagonistic. Yet we observe that in the child- 
hood of Races no such severance is recognised, but the 
head of every family is both a temporal Priest and a 
spiritual. King, and claims his descent from the Gods 
themselves. 

Now the Greeks never grew away from their spiritual 
childhood, but perfected this system on the larger scale of 
the State. They had found the secret of Harmony in the 
: perfect response of the outer to the inner; Life and Relig- 
ion were one, as were the conceptions of Beauty and the 
Good; Sculpture and Painting went hand in hand, as did 
also Music, Verse and Dancing; for no activity was pursued 
for its own ends, but all were regarded as virtuous in so 
far as they expressed life nobly. 


It was their aim to make God apparent; and it is 
because of this that I have called them Prophets. For 
I see no other end to all our worship—that makes us 
slowly turn, like flowers, to follow the arc of the Sun—unless 
it be that at the last the Earth too may shine with its 
own Light, the Light of God. 


It is of course clear that such a period of attainment as 
was that of Greece in her prime, is doomed to dissolution, for 
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as an enduring life it is only possible when all our elements 
are perfected. For now we must ever be stretching out to- 
wards a greater realisation of our ideal, and this is only done 
by a process of elimination and intensification—the sacri- 
ficing of the many selves we might be to the one Self we 
mean to be. 


Harmony is, as it were, the gathering together of 
power preparatory to a further spring, and between every 
such attainment the tendency is to specialise more and 
more. This is the meaning of what we call genius, and 
this it is which distinguishes it from Masterhood ; for They 
dwell on the peaks of attainment. 


As is it with the Individual so it is with the Nation; 
for who can imagine any part of the civilisation of our 
western world without reference to the Masterhood of 
Greece? And I think this will be found true of all those 
Nations who have left us their inheritance, for even India, 
to whom we may well look for our spiritual Fatherhood, 
was at the time of our chief glory also a temporal power. 


I have called Greece our Master Nation; that is, the 
one that most embodies our ideals; and perhaps it is time 
that the beacon of her message should again be kindled, 
to remind men of the glory of that Funeral Pyre which 
is our Goal. 


It is for this reason that I have dwelt at such length 
upon the growth of expression in this Spiritual Sun with- 
in us, as it slowly fades from the land of its rising in 
the East to find a great fulfilment, and at last a greater 
rebirth, in the land of its setting in the West. 

For our souls must ever be awake to recognise beneath 
every changeful aspect of nature the one unchanging 
Life; and because Christ last came in the guise of a car- 
penter’s son, it may be that this time we must look for 
Him beneath a kingly robe; yet I think we shall not 
find Him, unless we carry also in our own hearts the 
fearlessness of the joy and power of life. 
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It may seem that I have wandered far from the sub- 
ject with which this paper began; yet at all times the 
practical application of any idea remains the test by which 
we know its reality to ourselves; and I think it is even 
possible that the conviction thus gained may go at last to 
swell the life of those great archetypal Ideas themselves, to 
which we all do homage. 


Therefore, before I close, I would once more remind you ' 


in words from the Upanishats, that it is by thus asserting 
the Godhood of the Individual that we draw most near to 
that universal living Spirit who embraces all: 


Both He who here is in the Man, and He who there 
is in the Sun—one verily is He. 


Diana Reap 


THE WHITE SAIL 


"Iis evening—evening on the sea 
Brushed out the far horizon line— 
The friendly shore upon our Lee 

But yonder white sails silvery shine 
Seems still to light the backward sea! 


All now—one even dusk of sea, 
Above, below, all: blurred in one; 
So night on Recollection’s sea 
That drops on age so wearily 
Blots all save some far memory. 


Oh! Dusky dream! Oh! Hueless sea! 
Night blots before thy road of light— 
And palls our bark so silently 

Till shrouded as the Dead are we— 
Yet still that fair sail follows me! 


MancARET FEAGLES SWAYNE 
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T is a truism that the recognition of the small worth 
I of a present view-point is indispensable to the 
arrival at a new evaluation of the universe. Contentment 
is static, discontent is dynamic, a power which tends to 
progress; hence the pessimist is half-way to becoming 
a mystic. The main stages of such an evolution may 
be observed in Egyptian literature. 


1. Life is of short duration, the end a dreary dream 
state; therefore leb us eat and drink and crown ourselves 
with roses, for care cannot defer the evil day. 


2. Life is a sorrowful pilgrimage; let us escape there- 
from. 


3. Life is evil, but only because men make it so; 
happiness may be reached; let us seek happiness by 
turning away our attention from the fleeting and seek 
the eternal forthshadowed in things temporal, and at 
the same time strive to make the seen a less garbled 
reflexion of the unseen, and prepare the way for the 
deliverer that is to be.’ 


The short poem that I have chosen to illustrate the 
first of these stages, the lowest, is very well known and 
has repeatedly been published. * 


1 The papyrus Leiden 344, admonitions of an Egyptian Sage, which 
is illustrative of this stage, is of snch importance, both in itself and in 
that it contains quotations from a source-document, as will be shown, of 
the Trismegistic literature, that it must be reserved for a separate 
article. 


2 4eg: Zeilsch, 1873 (XI) Pp. 68, 73. 
W. Max Müller, Die Liebespoesie der Alten Aegypter (Tafel I). 
Maspero, Etudes Egypt, I. 130, 162. 
Records of the Past, VI. 129. 
Budge, First Steps in Egyptian, 138, 140. 
Erman, Chrestomathie, 34—35, 
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It was written by Nefer Hotep, a priest of the tomb 
of Amoun, one whose duty it was to make the funeral 
offerings, a *God-father, to literally translate his title, 
corresponding roughly to the chantry priests of the Roman 
Church. He died in the third year of King Hor-em-pet 
(c. 1330 B.C.) and was buried at Qurneh, north-east of 
the tomb of Sen-em-aah (tomb No. 51 of the tombs of 
the Theban nobles). 


The name Nefer Hotep (Fair Peace) was by no means 
an uncommon one amongst Egyptian officials, and in the 
Museum of Leiden there is a stele representing one of 
the same name, also a harper, in whose full face one 
might almost trace a state of mind which might have 
given rise to our little poem." 


All things, he sings, go to their last resting place; 
men, women, children, even the sun himself growing weak 
at even, pass in procession to the land of silence. The 
moral that he draws is that of Ecclesiastes, before it was 
overwritten by the later moralising scribe; feast, perfumes, 
garlands, love, forget sorrow, for by taking thought the 
evil day cannot be thrust back. Not a very high stage 
of ethics, truly; but the germs of a discontent are present, 
and soon will such an one outgrow his toys. Food and 
drink satiate, flowers are a type of the transitory; and 
our poet must soon pass on to the second stage. 


Here the man has tried pleasures of all kinds; even 
academic lore is unsatisfactory; he has reached the stage 
of Faust in the first act of Goethe’s great tragedy. 


The papyrus which illustrates this type is in the 
Royal Museum in Berlin, it was probably written about 
2000 years before our era. 


It was first published by Lepsius, more than fifty years 
ago, but presented such difficulties that little was done 
with it until Maspero, in 1879, commenting on it, described 


1 Besc. d. Aeg: S: des Need: R: Mus. Stelen des Alten w. Mitt. Reich. 
Taf, XXXIII. 
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it as a dialogue between an Egyptian and his soul, in 
which the soul demonstrates that death has nothing 
affrighting, and illustrates by some free renderings. 


In 1896 Erman published an admirable critical edition 
of the text with full photographic reproduction of the 
manuscript, with most valuable notes and a translation of 
the more certain portions of the poem. He reaches an 
opposite conclnsion to Maspero, viz., that the story is of 
a man tired of life whose soul dissuades him from 
suicide. 


Maspero, in the same year, in a review of Erman’s 
work, maintains his former interpretation and furnishes a 
free rendering of the greater portion of the poem, which 
differs in important details from that of Erman.’ 


The difficulties which our story presents resolve them- 
selves under the following headings. 


1. The beginning is lost: 


2. The remaining 155 lines are couched in highly 
poetic language and contain many words that have not 
yet elsewhere been met with; and finally: 


3. The scribe was somewhat lax and many errors are 
to be met with. 


I have ventured upon a third interpretation which 
conciliates the Erman and Maspero positions and explains 
certain difficulties in the story. 


I would suggest that the dialogue is between a man 
and a spirit that he has evoked. 


a. The term hw is used, it is true, for one of the many 
entities which the Egyptians regarded as being synthesised 
in an individual during the earth life, but which, in some 
way, were disintegrated into separate entities at death; 
but the same word is also used for other entities. 


1A. Erman. Gespräch eines Lebensmiide mit Seiner Seele. (Pap. 3024, 
Kónig. Mus: Berlin) Berlin, 1896. 
G. Maspero, Causeries d'Egypte, Paris, 1907. 
G. Maspero, Etudes Egyptiennes, 1, 73, 1879, 
Aeg : Zeit: 1873, 16. 
Lepsius, L. D. vi. iii. 112. 
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b. In the Possessed Princess of Bekten (11, 19, 23) 
the feminine form of the word is used to describe an 
extra-human entity who is the cause of the princess’s 
malady, and which only yields on the intervention of the 
God Khonsw. 


c. The same word is used in the Demotic Magical 
Papyrus of London and Leiden (Edition Griffith) to des- 
cribe a class of entity evoked by magicians? Now one 
of the chief methods of evocation was by means of the 
brazier or chafing dish, and if we accept this interpreta- 
tion, we can explain line 149 of the papyrus before us: 
“Thou pressest weightily upon the brazier” otherwise quite 
incomprehensible. 


It is curious to note that the word hw is always 
written in this poem with the determinative of bound 
captive (Moller, Hierat: Paläog: 49 B.), except perhaps 
in 148, when the determinative is changed;? in all other 
papyri the word is written with the determinative for 
‘God, glorified one, or of light (45, 306, etc., Möller). 
I venture to suggest that the lost portion of the papyrus 
contained the following story. A man sick in body, 
abandoned by his friends, by whom he has been robbed, 
evokes a spirit, and addresses questions to him concerning the 
wider world; the answers that the spirit returns are not 
understood by the man, who believes them to refer to 
physical death; the spirit really was urging him to abandon 
a view-point, to strive to reach the wider consciousness, 
and seek his treasure therein. 


The portion remaining to us contains some fragments 
of the last discourse of the spirit with the man’s reply. 
In the translation of the remaining portion I have ventured 
here and there to add probable translations of portions left 
blank by Erman, and here and there I have had the 
temerity to difter from that great authority. 


19, 25; 10, 1; 22, 1; 27, 3; 28, 12. 
? 4, 6, 7, 11, 17, 30, 39, 62, 56, 86, 148. 
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The portion that I have omitted, 39—52, is quite 
incomprehensible to me, but seems to contain a contrast 
between the lots of two souls in the other-world. 


Even through the medium of this faulty translation into 
a tongue but ill adapted to render the poetic idiom of 
old Egypt, I trust that something of. the beauty as well 
as the profundity of the poem may be divined by my reader. 

Tur Sones or THE HARPER 

Spoken of the singer unto the harp which is in the 
tomb of Osiris, chantry priest, Nefer Hotep, the true of 
voice. 

He saith: Verily resteth the prince, equal his fate. 
Generations pass before thee, O Re, divine one. Youths 
go unto their own siege. (Even) Re giveth He Himself 
at morning prime, but as Alum resteth He in the land of 
the sunset. 

Males that fecundate, females that are  fecundated, 
every nostril that breatheth the breath of dawn, their very 
infants forsooth, even they go unto their own siege. 

Make fair the day, O chantry priest! Use perfumed oil 
and fine oil. Gather before thee garlands of lotus flowers 
for the shoulders and the skin of thy beloved one who 
dwelleth in thine heart seated at thy side. 

Give song! Make melody before thy face! Put things 
inauspicious behind thee, remember joys, until cometh the 
day of dismal departure unto the land which loveth the 
silence. 

The Man and the Spirit 
Behold my spirit trans- Two explanations are possi- 
gresseth against me, I heark- | ble. (1) The dangers in which 


en not to him. He draggeth the sorcerer stood from the 
me unto death because unto | evoked spirit, a belief still 


him I come not; he casteth 
me on the fire to slay me. 


(14). 


He cometh in unto me in 
the day of calamity; there 


current among the Fellaheen 
(Maspero, Causeries d'Egypte, p. 
136); and (2) a possible refer- 
ence to the burning sensation 
which accompanies the awaking 
even of a singlé strand of the’ 
fire of life. 
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standeth he, at my side, even 
as doth an accuser. ‘This 
verily is the forthgoing which 
bringeth a man unto him- 
self. 


My soul! abandon not a 
wretched one to life. 


Lead me to death, for unto 
him I come not. 


Make sweet for me the 
West. Is it (te. death) an 
evil thing? Lite is a weary 
round, (even) trees fall. Oh 
to pass away from sin, unto 
(the land) where wretched 
ones are cleansed. 


There Thoth weigheth me, 
Gods are appeased, Chons, a 
scribe in truth, defendeth 
me, and Re hearkeneth unto 
my words. There am I upborn 
upon the Sun boat, I'sds 
defendeth me in the house, 
my sin was weighty, (30) the 
God, who hath punished the 
secret things in my body, 
beareth one to pleasures. 


Thus spake to me my 
soul: “Thou art a thing of 
nought, thou art at this time 
in the life-land, (here) thou 
fulfillest thy time. 


“Thou takest thought .on 
[earth goods], even as doth 
a man of substance. ” 


I said: “Shall I go forth 
from that which is on earth ? ” 


* Liberation is a leap, not 
that which binds to care." 


FBitsessosteevsecessssesesesssessecs| || n n 


*Be kind to 
spirit and my brother! 


me, my 
Be 
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To complain, accuse. 


Possibly a comment which 
belongs to the spirit, i.e., not 
the forthgoing of death, but 


exit from the body in the 
mystic sense. 
West, the Spirit world, 


placed by the Egyptians, as 
by the Greeks, in the West— 
a return to the home from 
which they had emigrated (?) 


He had received the results 
of his evil karma on earth. 


A tentative translation of an 
obscure passage. 


By distributing the dialogue 
between the man and the spirit, 
some sense may be arrived at. 
The man speaks of physical 
death, the spirit of liberation, 
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thou mine embalmer, make 
thou due offerings standing 
by my bier, upon my burial 
day, watching my bed in the 
necropolis." 


My spirit opened his mouth 
and answered that which I 
had spoken: 


“Tf thou thinkest on burial, 
that is it which is a thing 
of sorrow, which bringeth 
tears, it is an abomination 
unto men. That it is which 
snatcheth away a man from 
his house and casteth him 
upon the high ground: thou 
goest up, but not so that 
thou mayest look upon Re. 


There they build of red 
granite, they build a pyra- 
mid fair in workmanship, the 
masons are as gods. But 
soon is the stone of offer- 
ings bare, bare is it as that 
of a weary man who hath 
died on the river banks, with 
no survivor: the flood beareth 
off of him his portion, and 
the glowing heat in like 
manner carries away his por- 
tion, the fishes under the 
banks gossip with him. Heark- 
en unto me; behold is it 
good for a man to hearken! 
Follow the fair day, be not 
mindful of sorrow! 


“A man of mean estate 
ploughed his croft, he laded 
the harvest into the hold of 
a barge, he towed it the 
voyage. His festival draw- 
eth nigh! (Not so) for 
he seeth the coming on 
of the night of the north 
wind, when he must keep 


FEBRUARY 


However the word that may 
be rendered ‘ salvation, libera- 
tion,’ also means ‘to rob’. 


Cemeteries being on hills. 


An abandoned corpse, partly 
destroyed by heat, partly by 


water, and partly eaten by 
fishes. 

What the next two stories 
have to do with the main 


argument it is not easy to see; 
possibly the spirit seeks to 
remove the man’s depression 
by showing him that there are 
others in worse state than his 
own. 
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in the boat when Re 
goeth on. Now went forth 
his wife and his children 
unto destruction from the 
abominable ones of the night, 
the crocodiles. He  sitteth 
perforce and with broken 
voice he said: ‘I weep not 
for that woman, for she hath 
no forthgoing from the West; 
my lamentation is for her 
children but newly broken 
forth from the egg; they 
have looked upon the face of 
the crocodile and they live 
not, A manof mean estate 
begged his evening meal, and 
his wife talked unto him 
continuously until bread of 
even, Then went he forth 
exulting until hour of bed. 
When he returned home, he 
became as another, for his 
wife had dealt cunningly 
with him, and had not been 
faithful unto his bed. Emp- 
ty was the heart of the 
messenger ! ? 


watch 


I opened my mouth and 
answered that which my spirit 
had spoken : 


“Behold is my name ab- 
horred, behold more than 
stench of birds on summer 
days when burneth heaven. 


“Behold is my name abhor- 
red, behold more than a 
fisherman on the day of a 
catch when burneth heaven. 


“Behold is my .name ab- 
horred, behold more than 
the stench of birds, more 
than a willow-hillock filled 
with geese. 
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It is interesting to note. 
from these and similar refer- 
ences in other poems the sen- 
sitiveness of the Egyptian 
nose, and the important part 
that the sense of smell played 
in his economy of enjoyment. 
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* Behold is my name ab- 
horred, behold more than the 
stench of a fisherman, more 
than one who hath left the 
marshes having fished therein. 


* Behold is my name abhor- 
red, behold more than the 
stench of crocodiles, more 
than one who hath satten 
in the mud amidst the 
crocodiles. 


* Behold is my name ab- 
horred, behold more than a 
woman who hath spoken 
leasingly against her husband. 


* Behold is my name abhor- 
red, behold more than a strong 
child. .... 


* Behold is my name ab- 
horred, yea more than a be- 
leaguered city, revolt with- 
in, his rear exposed. 


“To whom speak I to-day ? 
Brothers are froward, friends 
of a day are not worthy 
of love. 


“To whom do I speak 
to-day ? Men are bold of heart, 
each beareth off his neigh- 
bor's goods. 


“To whom speak I to-day ? 
The meek man is brought 
low, the brazen-faced cometh 
everywhere to preferment. 


-“ To whom do I speak to- 
day? The quiet man is 
wretched, slighted are the 
good on earth in every 
place. 


* To whom speak I to-day ? 
A man enraged at evil for- 
tune is made the laughing 
stock of all. 


FEBRUARY 


“To whom do 1 speak to- 
day ? Robbers! each beareth 
off his neighbor’s goods. 


“ To whom speak I to-day ? 
When sickness entereth the 
heart of a man, he is regard- 
ed as an enemy by his 
brother. 


“To whom do I speak to- 
day ? A man thinketh not on 
yesterday, nor doeth he the 
deeds of that hour. 


* To whom speak I to-day ? 
Brothers are evil, they bring 
offerings to the uttermost 
rather than truth of heart. 


“To whom do I speak to- 
day? Hearts are froward ; 
there is no heart on which 
a man may rely. 


“To whom speak I to-day ? 
There are no righteous, the 
earth is left over to evil 
doers. 


* To whom do I speak to- 
day? The righteous is not, 
ignorance is brought unto 
him who seeketh to know 
him. 


«To whom speak I to-day? 
No man is contented, go 
with such an one and he is 
not. 


“To whom do I speak to- 
day? I am burdened with 
misery, lacking one that is 
true. 


* To whom speak I to-day ? 
The evil one smiteth the 
land, no end hath he. 
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“To-day death to my face 
is as health after sickness, 
as is the going forth after 
a malady. 


“Death to my face to-day 
is as the odor of myrrh, 
even as sitting under a 
sail on a windy day. 


“To-day death to my face 
is as the odor} of the 
lotus, even as is sitting on 
the brink of drunkenness. 


“Death to my face to-day 
is as is a torrent path, 
even as one who cometh to 
his home (after service) on 
a warship. 


“To-day death to my face 
is as a beclouded sky, 
as one who hath found 
thate which he sought not. 


“Death to my face to-day 
is as the desire of one to 
behold his home after he 
hath passed many years in 
captivity. 


“He who is there, forsooth, 
is caught away as a living 
God; he setteth his face 
against the evil that he 
hath done. 


“He who is there, for- 
sooth, upstandeth in the Sun 
boat; to him is it given to 
offer the choicest parts in 
the temples. 


* He who is there, forsooth, 
is a sage; his prayer is 
not turned back of Re when 
he speaketh." 


Then spake unto me my 
soul : 


10 


The complaint is now at an 
end, the man has unburdened 
his heart, and now he begins 
to realise the spirit’s mean- 
ing: not death, but an escape 
from the low life to begin 
the higher. 


The Mahàyàna. 
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“Thou hast ceased to 
complain that thou art 
abandoned, my kinsman and 
my brother. 


“Thou pressest heavily up- 
on the brazier. Unite thyself 
with this life of which 
thou speakest. 


“J desired greatly to re- 
strain thee from the West, 
(but now) I do concede 
unto thee that the West 
thon mayest attain. Thy 
limbs will fall to earth 
and I alight—let us to- 
gether make an  abiding 
place." 


From beginning to end 
this writing is completed. 


J. R. SPENSLEY 
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: death of Jesus of Nazareth, as if these were actual histori- 
cal facts. He thus regards them, as it were, as a men- 
tal spectator, but by gradually working upon his imagina- 
tion he becomes, so to say, a participator of it; his 
feelings and emotions are raised up to a state of higher 
vibrations; he becomes himself the actor in the play, ex- 
periences himself the joys and sufferings of Christ, as if 
he were the Christ Himself, and this identification with 
the Object of his imagination may be carried on to such 
an extent, that even stigmata, or bleeding wounds corres- 
ponding to those on the body of the crucified Christ, will 
appear on his body. In this way compassion and love 
are awakened and developed within the soul, and as the | 
love of a divine ideal is something quite independent of Š 

the correctness of the scientific opinion which we may 
have concerning the actual existence of that ideal itself, 
this way of awakening divine love by the power of im- 
agination may be very well suited for those for whom love 
without an object is at first unattainable. Therefore the 
spiritual exercises of Loyola consist principally of regularly 
prescribed and gradually ordered meditations and contem- 
plations of the passion of Christ. If properly executed, 


they may produce freedom from the illusion of self and 
| awaken the power of discrimination (Viveka) between the 
| eternal ego and the temporal self. 


The exercises and  penances which Loyola taught to 
his disciples he practised himself, and they were by no. 
means easy. He spent seven hours in prayer, and scourg- 
ed himself three times every night for the purpose of ES 
subduing the desires of his ‘flesh’. Some of the Catholic 
Orders still practise such severe exercises. The Trappists, P 
for instance, have to work very hard and their only re- 
creation is prayer. Each brother receives at his entrance — 
to the Order a gown as his only garment, which he has to | À 
wear until the hour of his death, without ever being per- 
mitted to take it off, whether in day-time or at night, unless it 
should become so dilapidated as to have to be replaced Dye: 5 
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more solid one. Their matins begin at midnight, lasting for 
one hour, and one being followed at short intervals by, 

' others, so as to allow very little time for rest. They 
are exposed to the summer-heat and have to do without 
fire in winter, being permitted only a hard bed to sleep 
on and barely sufficient cover. Moreover they are not per- 
mitted to speak with each other or with anybody, and the 
food they receive is hardly sufficient to keep up their 
strength. 

The Catholic Church, as a whole, may be regarded as 
an evoteric school of religion, and the different Orders 
therein as esoteric schools for practising Yoga. How far 
some of these Orders have become degraded and lost the 
right to be called schools for Yoga is not our purpose 
to investigate at present. Certain, however, it is that the 
mysteries contained in the Catholic Church are far too 
high to be grasped by everybody, be he priest or layman, 
and that the greatest danger which threatens the Catholic 
Church is the great number of its followers, who are in- 
capable of understanding its true spirit, in consequence 
of which its doctrines are misrepresented and misunder- 
stood. Nevertheless, in some of the Orders practising 
the above described austerities, some of these mysteries 
are still alive. These people lead a life of great hard- 

a ship, and there are probably only few among ‘our parlor- 
yogis’ and- would-be magicians willing to exchange places 
with them; but we meet smiling faces and joyous hearts 
among them, and -the fact of their having voluntarily 

i taken upon themselves “the cross of Christ” testifies to 

their intrepidity and sincerity. 

, Loyola objects to theoretical explanations regarding the 

i f divine mysteries, as they would only gratify scientific 

| curiosity in unripe minds and disturb them; he only 

l gives instructions concerning the practice of meditation, 

etc., because if this practice is properly carried on the i 

E. mysteries will reveal themselves in the natural course of | 

d time. 4 
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The states of imind under consideration are in their 
progressive order as follows : 
1. Cogitation. ‘The state im which the mind is 
moved and swayed by influences coming from ‘without. 
These emotions have to be subdued. 


2. Concentration. The ego assumes power over the 
thinking process, regulates his thoughts according to his 
will, and uses them accordingly. 


3. Meditation. The ego closely examines the object 
upon which his mind is concentrated. 


4. Contemplation. The mind enters the object of its 
meditation; it becomes an indweller of its sphere. 


5. Sanctification. The mind becomes pervaded and 
sanctified by this association with the holy object; it be- 
comes penetrated by its divine influence. 


6. Unification. The contemplating mind becomes one 
with the object of its contemplation. To this may be 
added : 


7. Mortification, or the entire disappearance of the 
illusion of separateness; there is no separate self which 
knows, because the knower, the known and the know- 
ledge are one. 


The object of meditation is, as has already been stated, 
the life and the suffering of Christ. This is divided into 
different periods for contemplation, from the incarnation 
to the crucifixion and resurrection. At first only the 
memory is called into action by studying the supposed 
historical facts; next comes the imagination, associating 
itself with the actors in the divine play, and finally the 
mind becomes the actor itself; 2.¢., Christ is born, lives, 
becomes crucified and resurrected within ourselves. 

There are numerous instructions given, as to how 
these practical exercises are to be carried out, of which 
we will: mention the following: 

The first thing is to free oneself from all sinful 
thoughts and sensual emotions, and to seek to realise the 
15 
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direct action of the divine will; one should not seek to 
pry with one’s intellect into the divine mysteries, but wait 
in humility for their interior revelation. This is far more 
useful in the end, than lengthy explanations on the part 
of the teacher. 

The disciple should, while engaged with one object of 
meditation during one week, not be informed of what will 
be the object given to him for the next period; but he 
should be warned against the aggressions of evil spirits, 
and have their nature explained to him. 


He should meditate for five hours every day, beginning 
at midnight, each meditation lasting at least one hour, 
and he must not let his mind wander from the object of 
his meditation. 

He should never make a solemn promise or vow until 
he is perfectly certain that he is able to keep it; that is 
to say, until God (the Master) Himself reveals to the soul 
His readiness to receive her. ‘Then he does not follow 
his own selfish desires, but obeys the divine will. 


The teacher should not seek to pry into the sins and 
innermost thoughts of the disciple; nevertheless, he should 
observe him, so as to be able to give him such guidance 
and instruction as his case may require. 


Ignorant and uneducated persons cannot be guided in 
the same manner as those who have more intelligence. 
No one should be offered spiritual truths, which he is 
not yet ripe enough to grasp or comprehend. 


Each meditation should begin with the prescribed 
prayers (the ‘Lord’s prayer,’ ‘Ave Maria,’ etc.). 
The candidate should go to confession once in every 


"week, and take every fourteen days the holy sacrament of 
communion. 


` 


He should separate himself from all his friends and 
acquaintances, and avoid all external disturbances, directing 
his mind solely to the service of God. The more he 
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frees himself from all external attractions, the more will 
he become ready to receive the light, the grace, and the 
blessing of God. 


The disciple should be instructed, according to the 
degree of his capacity to understand, about the origin and 
the real object of his life, which is to praise God and to 
serve Him. He ought to be made to see the relative 
worthlessness of all earthly things, and the value of that 
which is of eternal duration. 

He should examine himself carefully every day, and 
compare the results of each examination with those of 
the previous one, in the same way as a father watches 
his child to see what progress it makes. 

He should carefully avoid all doubt and despair and 
also all spiritual pride, and not dwell upon his own person- 
al merits, but sacrifice them to God. 

SPECIAL DIRECTIONS 

Upon rising in the morning the disciple should at 
once firmly resolve to avoid all those sins of which he 
wishes to purify himself, and hold fast to that resolution 
during the day. Before retiring to rest he should ex- 
amine himself again, to see whether he has been steadfast 
in his purpose, and it is useful to note his failures in 
some diary. 

Resist and suppress every evil thought as soon as it 
arises. 

Avoid all useless talk and gossip. 

Look upon all worldly possessions with contempt; 
desire nothing for yourself, neither bodily comfort nor 
mental consolation, neither riches nor fame. 

The disciple should be indifferent to wealth or 
poverty, honor or disgrace, suffering and death, and 
always be ready joyfully to accept martyrdom for the 
glorification. of Christ. 

(Here follow certain rules which may be found some-. 
what objectionable from our point of view, namely: 
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He should never think of agreeable things, such as 
the joys of paradise; but always have his mind dwelling 
upon grief and repentance for his sins, and think of 
death and the last judgment. 


He should always keep his room dark and exclude 


E all light, keeping doors and windows closed except while 

He he is praying, reading or eating. 

T 

2 He ought never to laugh, nor say aught that may: 

E cause hilarity in others. 

boy = He ought never to look at anyone, except at 

Ps receiving and taking leave of a visitor. 

l LM He ought to avoid in eating or sleeping not only 
—  .  tha& which is superfluous, but even as much as possible 


of what is considered necessary. 

He ought to castigate and lacerate his body by means 
1 of lashes, applied with rods or ropes or in other ways, 
but without injuring the bones. This is for the purpose 
of doing penance for past sins and for conquering the 
; lusts of the flesh, and also for entering into sympathy 
B with the tortures suffered by our Lord Jesus Christ.)' — 


Tuy THREs METHODS or Prayer 


The first method or step is to meditate successively 
upon the seven mortal sins, the three powers of the 
soul, and the five senses of the body. This may be done 
while standing, sitting, kneeling, or in a recumbent position. 
While meditating upon the seven deadly sins compare them 
with the seven cardinal virtues. 

- The second step is to meditate about the meaning of 
Seach separate word of the prayer, sitting or kneeling, and 
i keeping the eyes either closed or gazing steadfastly upon 
\some selected spot, and not letting his thought or eyes 
ander around. 

a It js hardly necessary to remark that these ascetic exercises have 
jnerally out of use, aud are only practised by certain roligious 
at certain times, or by some especially fanatical persons. : 


jare Bhagavad-Gifc, vi. 18. 
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Thus he ought to remain for one hour or more, al- 
ways beginning his meditation with an invocation and 
ending with repeating the ‘Lord’s prayer,’ ‘Credo’ * Anima- | 
Christi’ and ‘Salve Regina’. He ought not to proceed to 
meditate about another word before he has found in the 


previous one full satisfaction. 


The third method consists in regulating the breath | 
according to a certain measure of time. While drawing 
each breath some word of the prayer ought tobe spoken / 
within the heart, so that between each inhalation and \ 
exhalation and during the whole time that this lasts, only / 
one word is inwardly spoken. For instance, if you meditate i 
about the ‘Lorďs prayer’ beginning with “Our Father 
which art in heaven,” let your whole attention be direct- 
ed only to the word “Ow” and its meaning, and then | 
proceed to the next word, etc. 
Tue Mysteriis or raz Lire or our Lorp Jesus OHRisT 
These mysteries cannot be satisfactorily explained to 
the human intellect; but they can be spiritually grasped-by 
identifying oneself with the events historically described 
in the ‘New Testament,’ and mentally participating therein. 
In this way the imagination acts upon the will and 
the emotional nature, causing the higher vibrations of the 
soul to enter into action, to lift the mind up to the 
1 region of spiritual perception and the love of God to enter 
| the heart. It is then necessary to learn to discern between 
i good and evil influence. Only God has the power to 

illuminate the mind without any preceding cause; but it 
there is such a cause the good angels, as well as the evil 
ones, may send comfort to the soul; the first ones with 
good intentions, the evil ones with an evil object (such 
as to incite vanity or spiritual pride, etc.) in view, 
and the evil spirit may assume the shape of a 
messenger of light for the purpose of leading us to  — 
. perdition. We therefore ought to examine the origin, cur- 
rent, and object of our thoughts. If the beginning, the 
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middle and the end are good and the object the highest, it 
is the sign of a good influence; but if the thoughts are 
x disturbed by doubts and turned to inferior objeets, it is 
a sign that an evil spirit is at their back. Moreover the 
touch of a good influence is mild and sweet, and that of 
an evil one at first harsh and disturbing; but if the 
heart is inclined to evil, the evil spirit also enters silent- 
ly, as if it were into his own house through the open - 
door. 


6 Finally, it may be of some interest to hear what 
Loyola says in regard to the Church. 


We must never use any judgment of our own, but be 
always ready to obey in all things the orders of the true 
bride of Christ, our holy mother, the Church. 


If I see that a thing is white and the Church calls it 
^| black, I have to believe in its being black. 


We must always approve of and praise the sayings and 
doings and manners of our superiors, whatever they may be; even 
if they are not such as can be praised publicly, because to 
do so would lower these persons in the estimation of the 
crowd. 


S One ought not, to the ignorant, to say much about ‘ predesti- 
$ uation’ [karma]; because, instead of working for their own 
improvement, they will become lazy and say: “Why should I 
Fr trouble inyself?—If it is my predestination to be saved, I 
will be all right, and if I am predestined to be damned, I 
cannot prevent my damnation.” One ought also not to speak 
about the divine grace of God as if it were a gift, rendering 
al our own works unnecessary. The highest truths are fre- 
quently misunderstood, and the best medicine becomes a poison 
if misapplied. 

Some of the rules given by S. Ignatius de Loyola 
may be objectionable, but nowhere do we find among them 
the often quoted Jesuitical maxim that the object sancti- 
fies the means. Moreover there is no doubt that while 
an object, be it holy or unholy, cannot sanctify its means, a 
holy purpose can and will sanctify the means, provided 
. they are neither holy nor unholy, but indifferent. Thus, 
_ for instance, the using of a knife upon a man’s body may 
be a holy or unholy act. If it is done for the purpose 
of cutting his throat, it is unholy; but if the surgeon 
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uses it for saving a person’s life it is holy, and the pur- 
pose sanctifies the means. 

The Roman Catholic Church has originally derived 
its doctrines and practices, and even its ceremonies, from 
the Northern. Buddhistic School. Loyola is a true repre- 
sentative of its spirit. His spiritual exercises are in many 
ways identical with the instructions given in the Kast 
for the practice of Raja Yoga, and a comparison of the 
two systems may be useful for those who do not merely 
desire to gratify their curiosity in regard to the astral 
plane, but desire to become more spiritual by letting the 
divine powers within their soul become awakened and de- 
veloped through the influence of divine Love, divine 


Wisdom, and eternal Life. 
Franz HARTMANN 


» 
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THE THREE THREADS OF THE CORD OF FATE 


[The articles that appear under this head may be reprinted 
by anyone. The author's name or initials should be appended, 
and underneath should appear the words: Reprinted from the 
Theosophist, Adyar, Madras, S.—Ep.] 

FINO the Greek there were three Fates who span the 

cord of life. To the knower of the Wisdom there 
are three Fates also, each of them ever spinning a thread, 
and the three threads they spin are twisted into one, and 
form the strong cord of Destiny which binds or looses 
man’s life on earth. These three Fates are not the women 
of the Greek legend; they are the three Powers of the 
human Consciousness; the Power to Will, the Power to 
Think, the Power to Act. These are the Fates which 
spin the threads of human destiny, and they are within 
the man, not outside him. Man’s destiny is self-made, 
not imposed upon him arbitrarily from without; his own 
powers, blinded by ignorance, spin and twist the cord 
that fetters him, as his own powers, directed by know- 
ledge, liberate his limbs from the self-imposed shackles, 
and set him free from bondage. 


The most important of these three Powers is his 
Power to Think; man means thinker; it is a Samskrt 
root, and from this are derived the English man—identi- 
cal with the Samskrt root—the German mann, the French 
homme, the Italian womo, etc. The thread of thought is 
woyen into mental and moral qualities, and these qualities 
in their totality form what we call character. ‘This con- 
nexion of thought and character is recognised in the 
scriptures of nations. In the Bible we read: “As a man 
thinks, so is he.” This is the general law. More particularly: 
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* He that looketh upon a woman to lust after her, hath 
‘committed adultery already with her in his heart." Or: “He 
that hateth his brother is a murderer.’ On the same lines 
declares an Indian scripture: “Man is created by thought; 
as a man thinks, so he becomes, Or: * A man consists of 
his belief; as he believes, so is he.” "The rationale of these 


REC 


facts is that when the mind is turned to a particular 
thought and dwells on it, a definite vibration of matter 
is set up, and the oftener this vibration is caused the 
more does it tend to repeat itself, to become a habit, 
to become automatic. The body follows the mind and 
imitates its changes; if we concentrate our thought, the 
eyes become fixed, the muscles tense; an effort to re- 
member is accompanied with a frown; the eyes rove 
hither and thither, as we seek to recover a lost impression ; 
anxiety, anger, love, impatience, have all their appropriate 
muscular accompaniments; the feeling which makes a man 
inclined to throw himself from a/height is the inclina- 
tion of the body to act out the thought of falling. The 
first step towards a deliberate creation of character les, 
then, in the deliberate choosing of what we will think, 
and then of thinking persistently on the quality chosen. 
Ere long there will be a tendency to show that quality; 
- a little longer, and its exercise will have become habitual. 
We spin the thread of Thought into our destiny, and 
find ourselves with a character bent to all noble and 
useful ends. As we have thought, we have become. Thought 


makes Character. 


The Power to Will is the second Fate, and spins 
a strong thread for the cord of destiny. Will shows 
itself as desire: desire to possess, which is love, attrac- 
tion, in innumerable forms; desire to repel, which is 
hate, repulsion, driving away that which is to us 
undesirable. As truly as the magnet attracts and 
holds soft iron, so does our desire to attract draw to 
us that which we wish to possess and hold as ours. The 


strong desire for wealth and success brings them into our 
16 
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grasp; what we will to have, steadily and persistently, 
that comes to us sooner or later. Fleeting, indeterminate, 
changing fancies, these have but little attractive force; 
but the man of strong will obtains that which he wills. 
This thread of Will brings us objects of desire and 
opportunities for gaining them. Will makes opportunities 
and attracts objects. 

The third thread is spun by the Power to Act, and 
this is the thread which brings into our destiny outward 
happiness or outward misery. As we act towards those 
around us, so do they re-act upon us. The man who 
spreads happiness round him feels happiness flowing in 
upon himself; he who makes others unhappy feels the 
re-action of unhappiness upon himself. Smiles beget smiles, 
frowns frowns; an irritable person arouses irritability in 
others. The law of the spinning of this thread is: Our 
actions affecting others cause a re-action of a similar natwre 
on ourselves. 


These are the threads which make destiny, for they 
make character, opportunity, and environment; they are 
not cut short by death, but stretch onwards into other 
lives; the thread of thought gives us the character with 
which we are born into the world; the thread of will 
brings or withholds opportunities, makes us ‘lucky’ or 
‘unlucky’; the thread of act brings us favorable or un- 
favorable physical conditions. As we are sowing, so shall 
we reap; as we are spinning, so shall be destiny’s cord 
in the future. Man is the Creator of his Future; man is 
the Maker of his Destiny; man is his own Fate. 


ANNIE BESANT 
(Reprinted, with permission, from Bibby’s Annual, 1910) 
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MADAME KAMENSKY, 


Gen. Sec., Russian Theosophical Society. 
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THEOSOPHICAL WORTHIES 


ANNA KAMENSKY 


[Our General Secretary in Russia slipped out of her 
place among her colleagues, by the absence of the neces- 
sary biographical details at the proper time.] à 

NNA Kamensky was born at Pavloosk, in the environs 
A of Petersburg, in 1867, of a family belonging to the 
Russian nobility. A domestic tragedy robbed her in 
childhood of her father, and at two years of age she 
left Russia, with her grandmother, mother, godmother, 
and two sisters; they lived first on the borders of the 
Staarenbergsee, near Munich, and later near Stuttgart, and 
then near Frankfort-on-Maine; in 1875 they went to Geneva, 
and the young Anna studied there—as so many of her a 
compatriots have done—until 1882. : = 
; E" Her mother was poetical, artistic and musical, and this £ 

- surrounded her childhood with a sunny atmosphere, made yet —— 
. happier by her godmother, who was her tenderest nurse : 
and friend, a woman of extraordinary sweetness and spirit- 
.uality a veritable saint, of whom her des speaks is = : 
with intense devotion and gratitude. 


= In 1882, she returned to Petersburg, and Mice to study 
for the University, but in 1883 the family was in great 
financial straits, and she found herself, at sixteen, with her i“ 
family to support; abandoning her studies—which she took 
up again from 1896 to 1900—she devoted herself to earning 
money by teaching. A 1 
In 1887, doubts drove her out of the Greek Church, an 
she found herself deprived of the help of religion, torn br. 
agony over social and humanitarian problems, the $ 
ings of her country becoming a poignant porso a 
Her inner sufferings did: not, however, harden | h 


ES 
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and she labored earnestly to raise her people, especially by tak- 
ing part in free education. The reward of her self-sacritice came. 
In the midst of a hopeless night of despair and anguish, 
the light of Theosophy dawned upon her, on hearing, in 
1902, the lectures delivered in London by myself. It was, 
as she wrote: “as the sudden illumination of a radiant light 
in a house closed up in darkness for years, like a tomb. 
Since that blessed moment I have worked with enthusiasm 
for the cause; in the midst of tempests I am happy; I 
breathe ‘the peace which- passeth understanding’. Whatever 
may come in the future, whatever trials may test our work, 
I know that the end of all is Light, that though forms may 
break, the Spirit abides, and all is well." 

Again, she writes: “One thing which seemed strange 
to me, before studying Theosophy, was the intensity 
with which I lived in the past, my passionate love 
for the Hast, for Egypt, for India, and my worship for 
those who were the idols of my soul since childhood 
—Hypatia and Giordano Bruno. I have cried bitterly in 
those early years over the idea that they were no more, 
that I lived in another age, that I could never seo them 
nor know them; I had been born too late, and the world 
without them was grey and void.” 


It is to Anna Kamensky’s steadfastness, courage and 
wise discretion that the Theosophical Society owes its 
Russian child. Mile. Nina de Gernet has also worked 
assiduously, sowing the good seed far and wide, and 
she was the pioneer of Theosophy in Russia. Hor warm 
devotion for her country made her one of the nursing sisterhood 
during the Russo-Japanese war, and she could not 


‘reap the harvest of the seed she sowed. Her work was 


taken up and carried to a successful conclusion by the 
strength and tact of Anna Kamensky. It was no light 
task to obtain a legal status for the T. S. in Russia, 
and for many years members were in danger of imprison- 
ment, and their meetings liable to bo broken up by the 
police. Now ‘Theosophy is becoming respected; it has 
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a growing literature, its propaganda is public, its meetings 
safe. All honor to the noble band that labored valiantly 
through the darkness, and to Russia’s first General Secretary, 
Anna Kamensky. 


A. B. 


DEATH, THE DELIVERER 


Welcome! O King of Kings, O Lord of Lords! 

Thy frowning countenance but ill accords 

With the great Message which Thy Presence brings, 
With the glad tidings through the Heaven that rings. 


“T come to loose the troubled souls of mortals, 
But they must first pass through my heavy portals. 
I come to show the way to joys unknown, 

But they are won by strength of will alone.” 


He led them faltering through his dark Domain, 
Shadows of evil followed—rage and pain, 

Doubt and Despair—Remorse with Sin and Shame, 
And slimy things that crawl and have no name. 


“Not mine” He cried, “these grisly forms of fear, 


"Tis your imaginations bring them here. 

Harthborn they are, and foes to Truth and Right, 
Bred to cause sorrow and destroy delight. 
Dreams of strange darkness which you cannot see 
In the clear, cold light of Eternity." 


He raised on high His mighty, sceptered hand, 
And in a tone of low but stern command: 

* Avaunt ye coward crew! Your work is done! 
Dare not pollute the footsteps of my Throne 
With useless tears and sighs and abject moan.” 
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He cast His iron sceptre down, the clang 
Re-echoed loudly through the halls of Death ; 
The noisome phantoms vanished in a breath ; 
The massive sculptured doors flung open wide, 
A dark-browed angel stood on either side. 


They passed the solemn Portal and beheld 

Rising resplendent over sea and feld, 

A star, whose radiance filled the Heaven with light 
And made the earth to tremble with delight. 
Strange music floated from it soft and wild, 

To where the great Deliverer stood and smiled. 


He bade the eager pilgrims look around ; 
* Here is the Path, this place is Holy Ground. 
Dangers await you, but be of good cheer; 
Help will be given you, and the way is clear.” 


Then turning to the Hast His reverent face, 
With invocation of a mystic grace, 

He spoke: “List to the voice of yonder Star! 
Follow its light for it will lead you far. 

It is the star of the dear Master, born, 

Upon this Day of Days, at earliest dawn. 

It is the star of will and strong endeavor, 
The star of earnest faith that wavers never, 
Of peace and joy and hope of unity 

Which shall together bind Humanity. 


And now farewell! my aid you need no more, 
Press onward ever, till you reach the shore 
Where roll the waves of that Immortal Sea 
Which holds the vision of Futurity.” 
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The Key to your own Nativity, by Alan Leo. (Modern Astro- 
logy Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 
Price 10/6. Obtainable at the Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, 
India). 


Mr. Alan Leo is so well-known among all who are 
interested in Astrology, and he has done so much to raise 
Astrology from the position of a superstition to that of a 
science, that any book from his pen is sure of a welcome 
among serious students. And this book is the ripe outcome 
of his long experience and thorough knowledge of his subject 
summarised for the benefit of his younger brethren. 


The plan is simple, but its simplicity is the result of 
much thought. We have 629 short paragraphs, each not ex- 
ceeding half a page in length. The first twelve give concise- 
ly and precisely, in short bullet-like sentences, the character- 
istics of persons born under each of the twelve signs, t.e., of 
the Rising Sign. A personal description of the physique belong- 
ing to each Rising Sign is added as an appendix to this first 
chapter, but this has to be so much modified by various in- 
fluences that it is somewhat dubious as a guide. 'Then follow 
nine paragraphs on the seven Ruling Planets, and on Uranus 
and Neptune—less well understood. 


Chapters follow, all written in the same concise style, on 
the influence of the Ruling Planet in each House, on the 
Moon in each Sign, and, in succession, the seven Planets in 
each as Rulers. Üranus and Neptune are dealt with in the 
Houses, as they are not Rulers of Signs. After this the types 
of the individual are given—the Sun in each Sign, and of 
the personality—the Moon in each Sign. The Moon is also 
studied in each House. Then we pass on to Mentality, the 
position of Mercury in each Sign and in each House, and 
from this to the all-important subject of Aspects. This 
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disposed of in the same method of crisp well-packed paragraphs, 
we are led through the Houses for information on the vari- 
ous matters with which they are connected in any horoscope, 
and then some most useful summaries are given. 


The remainder of the book deals with subjects rather 
more difficult, and their use demands more judgment and 
intuition; ‘ Polarities' are particularly interesting, but a begin- 
ner would probably go astray in applying these unless he 
merely copied down these well-considered paragraphs. Future 
prospects are dealt with in a chapter on the progression of 
the horoscope, but here again one feels that experience and 
good intelligence alone can carry the would-be astrologer 
through the difficulties besetting his path. 


In conclusion we may say that Mr. Alan Leo has added 
a most valuable volume to his admirable series, ‘ Astrology 
for All,’ and we must congratulate both him and his readers 


on his luminous and well-digested treatise. 
A. B. 


The Universal Text Book of Religion and Morals, edited by 
Annie Besant, issued by the General Council of the T. S. 
(The Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras. pp. 191. Cloth Re. 1 
or ls. 6d. Wrapper, 12 As. or ls.) 


At length the long-felt want is supplied by our President 
by the issue of this admirable Text Book. It is the natural 
outcome of the desire to fulfil the first two objects of our 
Society—to prove the existence of Brotherhood in the great 
faiths of the world, based on a careful comparative study of 
their ethics and philosophies. The discrimination that threw 
the result of such study into a coherent whole, weeding out 
the unessential and emphasising the essential, came from the 
wisdom of Occultism that understands the unexplained laws of 
Nature and uses the powers latent in the average man. The 
book is divided into seven chapters, each treating of broad, 
fundamental and important truths and each very fully illus- 
trated by scriptural quotations from the chief religions of the 
world. Written in simple but impressive language, the book 
will be greatly appreciated by every student of Religion and 
religions, and we hope ere long it will find its place as a 
text book in schools and colleges where moral and religious 
education is imparted. To the Theosophical student the book 
will be indispensable. In the preparation of articles for the 
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press and lectures for the public the book will be found very 
handy and useful, and what the Advanced Text Book of the 
C. H. College “has done for EHindüism and India, .this text 
book will do for all the faiths the world over. The illustrat- 
ive scriptural quotations provide delightful reading, bringing 
home in quite a unique manner the oft-repeated fact that 
Truth is one and universal while its expressions through many 
channels are varied and, different. We have a feeling that 
the book will eventually mark a new epoch in the religious 
history of the world and is a precursor of the Text Book of 
the Wisdom Religion, which will be the blending into a 
harmonions and perfect whole of all the faiths of the world. 
Needless to say that we recommend the book and wish it 
the wide sale it deserves. 


B. P. W. 


Bhagavad-Git&. J. Rovivalta Borrell. (Canto del Señor). 
Coloquios entre  Krichna y Arjuna, principe de la India. 
Traducción del sánscrito, con notas filológicas y aclaratorias. 
Segunda Edición esmeradamente revisada y corregida. Barcelona, 
1910. 

It is a gratifying sign of the times to see the Gita 
continue its rightful triumphal march throughout the civilised 
world in our present times. That the Theosophical Society 
has at least played a considerable part in this spiritual 
conquest of the modern world by ancient wisdom is once 
more borne out by the present volume containing a second 
edition of a Spanish translation of the Gita, in prose, dedicated 
to the memory of H. P. B. The list which is given in the 
book of literature consulted enumerates, amongst others, 
works on the subject by Mahadeva Shastri, Annie Besant, 
Bhagavan Das, T. Subba Row, Manilal Dvivedi and 
other bearers of familiar names. There isa useful introduction 
of some 40 pages, and there are copious footnotes to each 
page of the translation, aggregating a bulk of equal extent 
to that of the text. An appendix gives short and well 
arranged explanations of the technical terms in the text, 
arranged under the three headings of Sankhya philosophy, 
Yoga philosophy, and Karma and Reincarnation. A glossary 
explains all proper names and terms in the text and covers 
some 40 pages. The translation is elegant and readable and 
the whole is a good piece of work. Here follows as an 
example that magnificent saying of IV, 11: 

17 
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En igual forma que los hombres acuden 4 Mi, yo los 
acojo á ellos; cualquiera que sea la senda que ellos sigan, 
aquella senda es la mia. 


The first edition of this translation appeared in 1896, 
The author confesses in his foreword that he made it at a 
time when he knew as yet very little Samskrt, but the 
present translation was made directly from the original text. 
This is claimed to be the first direct translation in Spanish. 
Many years ago D. Francisco de Montolin made a Spanish 
translation of Judge’s English rendering, a translation which 
seems to have been lost somewhere in South America. In 1893 
another Spanish translation was published, in Buenos Aires, after 
the French version by Burnonf, and in 1908 a Spanish translation 
of Mrs. Besant's English version appeared in Spain. Without 
having seen it ourselves, we find, however, yet another direct 
translation mentioned, made by J. A. Bolufer, and published in 
Madrid in 1896. J. v. M. 


The Influence of the Mind on the Body, by Paul Dubois. 
(William Rider & Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, London, 
E. C. Price ls. or 12 Annas. Obtainable at the Theosophist 
Office, Adyar, Madras). 


The object of this valuable booklet is to show the 
influence of the mind on the body, which it proceeds to do 
in a most intelligent, interesting and conclusive manner, after 
first analysing the influence of the physical over the mental. 
The statement that physical and moral conditions are affected 
by heat, cold, pure or vitiated air, barometrical pressure and 
food, is proven with accuracy and a certainty that is undeniable. 
In fact it is a very useful treatise on the nature of humanity 
and the way to perfect that nature by self-education. The 
author tells us that we come into the world endowed with 
certain qualities, inherit some, and make still others; and he 
illuminates the way tocombat the evil effects of all, illustrating 
his theories by common-sense and reason. The book is full 
of consolatory advice and is. of practical value to all who 
have fallen under the noxious influences of disease and 
disaster of diverse and imaginary sorts. As all thought is 
accompanied by material phenomena in the brain, one may by 
means of the mind, by moral deportment, escape illness, 
prevent troubles and diminish suffering. The vast number of 
symptoms are curable because they are not bodily. Nervous 
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affections outnumber bodily ills, and are subject to improvement 
through the action of the mind. Man differs from the 
animal in that he exercises his imagination to create and 
exaggerate his sufferings. As all we receive through our five 
senses is dependent upon our attention for its intensity, and 
the attention increases the reality of all it fixes itself upon, 
it is clear that a sensation disappears if the attention is 
elsewhere, and therefore to shift the attention is to change 
conditions. Exaggerated emotionalism in its many disquieting 
forms may easily be combated by “ mental hygiene” which is 
quite as necessary and simple as physical hygiene. Confidence 
in our own strength, and power to resist morally and 
physically, sound confidence in health, and to know how 
to say: “That is nothing. It will pass,” are some of the 
effective panaceas recommended for the majority of ills, while 
a brave and gay spirit is another factor in our own hands 
for the wielding of benefit to ourselves and others. Half the 
ills of life might be eliminated by following the rules so 
well .expressed and admirably translated, and therefore we 
recommend the wide circulation of this book. G. G. 


Seven Essays on Theosophy and Architecture, by Claude 
Bragdon. The Manas Press, Rochester, N. Y., with nearly 
100 illustrations from the hand of the author. 


To readers of the Theosophic Messenger the essays 
collected in this volume will be more or less familiar. Yet 
the author should have no difficulty in quickly exhausting 
his first edition of only 1000 copies, since it is a book that 
Theosophists should find most valuable not only for their own 
instruction in Architectural  ZEsthetics, but especially and 
principally as one of that very rare type of book that bridges 
over the gulf that sometimes separates the Theosophical stand- 
point from that of the ordinary man of the world. This 
series of delightful and instructive essays so beautifully 
embellished and illustrated by the drawings of a real artist, 
who feels what he sees in form, may very well be the means 
by which many lovers of the Arts and the Muses may have 
their eyes and intuitions opened to the Real, and their 
consciousness further unfolded from the mere appreciation of 
the beautiful in form, to a wider realisation, and even 
revelation, of the One Life beautiful, underlying all. Many lay 
worshippers at the various shrines and temples of one or 
other of the Muses, indeed, muy get a glimpse of their true 
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nature and obtain a key by which he may penetrate within, 
and realise the cause of the ‘beautiful necessity’ by Seeing 
the Muse face to face. 

The first essay deals with the Theosophic view of Archi- 
tecture, and the author ingeniously locates music at one end 
of a sort of spectrum of the Arts, and Architecture at the 
other. Thus he says: * Music, which is in time alone, without 
any relation to space, and Architecture which is in space 
alone, without any relation to time, are thus seen to stand 
at opposite ends of the Art spectrum and to be, in a sense, 
the only ‘pure Arts”. Poetry, Drama, Sculpture, Painting, 
he places in intermediate positions. Again, he says Music and 
Architecture are allied as being “alone of all the Arts.... 
purely creative, since in them is represented not a likeness 
of some known idea, but a thing-in-ctself brought to a distinct 
and complete expression of its nature.” The well-known 
expression that ‘Architecture is frozen music” is in itself 
so true and so graphic a description, that it is pleasant to 
find in the seventh essay this subject very happily treated 
and aptly illustrated by one, who in Architecture and design 
at least, is fully qualified to instruct. As the author rather 
poetically puts it: “Music is pure beauty, the voice of the 
unfettered and perpetually evanishing soul of things; Archi- 
tecture is that soul imprisoned in a form, because subject to 
the law of casualty, beaten up by the elements, at war with 
gravity, the-slave of man. One is the Ariel of the Arts, the 
other, Caliban.” 


After dealing in the second essay with ‘Unity and 
Polarity” with the One Life which in manifestation is 
dual in Form, with the inevitable duality which arises from 
the process of subdivision of all things in the world of 
forms, the author goes on in the subsequent essays to show 
how all ‘pairs of opposites’ have a relation between them, 
imply a trinity of necessity, and, with many examples and 
illustrations from well-known constructions, he illustrates this 
and deals most interestingly with consonance, diversity in 
monotony, balance, rhythmic change, radiation and all the 
many complicated arrangements which can be traced to some 
quite simple common factor as the underlying origin or 
principle. 

The relation of the human form to mature's forms, as 
also to works of Architecture, so too the analogy of the 
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‘bodily temple’ are fully dealt with; and the geometry and 
arithmetic of Beauty are revealed in many exquisitely executed 
illustrations, which, taken together with the very interesting 
subject-matter, convey a quantity of iustruction and mew light 
to the reader. The feeling oue has after reading Claude 
Bragdon’s book is that all forms take on new life in one's 
eyes—in other words that one's attention in the contemplation 
of forms is no longer arrested so much by their outer 
objective presentation, as rather by the fact that one’s 
inner intuitions desire to summarise the outer expressions in 
order to understand the meaning that underlies that expression, 
the life that manifests in that form, the permanent reality of 
that transitory arrangement of matter. 


And if the reader, after perusing the book, stops a moment 
and thinks of all the hundred or so illustrations taken from 
all over the world .and summarises them in his mind, he can- 
not but feel that the life in all forms throughout the universe 
is but the trying to express itself of some fraction of the One 
Reality, the One Self. 

W. H. K. 

From Passion to Peace, by James Allen. (William Rider & 
Son, Ltd., 164, Aldersgate Street, London, E. C. Price ls. or 12 
Annas. Obtainable at the Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras). 

This little book is replete with the usual helpful precepts 
to be found in the writings of James Allen. The high moral 
and logical truths woven into its contents are so simple, 
concise and convincing that one need but follow out its 
teachings to reach the high state of development it depicts. 
There are no intricate flights in the teachings of the chapters 
on Passion, Aspiration, Temptation, Transmutation, Transcend- 
ence, Beatitude and Peace, but merely a lofty and forceful 
appeal to the nature as it grows from the human into the 
divine. Passion is placed as the natural and essential force 
which starts one on the upward path of progress; and it is 
also asserted to be the arch enemy of mankind, the slayer of 
happiness, the opposite and the enemy of Peace, the source 
of suffering, the maker of misery, the promulgator of mischief 
and disaster. The keynote is sounded in the terse aphorisms 
that: “The wise man subdues his passions, the foolish man is 
subdued by them,’ and: “The seeker for wisdom begins to 
turn his back on folly.” Understanding of self is the sure 
remedy suggested to lead one to the overcoming of misery 
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and selfishness, into the rightful inheritance of joy and peace. 
Perception of one’s own ignorance leads to the first step 
onwards—to aspiration which is fostered and strengthened by 
daily habits, just as is desire. Temptation naturally follows, 
and a most enlightening chapter is devoted to its meaning, 
and the condition of conquering. Transmutation is the process 
used by man as he gradually learns to disregard all outward 
disturbing influences by transmuting his own imperfections, 
which are the real source of his sufferings. Transcendence is 
but a normal stage in the process of evolution, to which few 
have attained, but which is the sure goal of all mankind. 
This brings one into the inevitable beatitude or bliss, which 
belongs only to the perfected state. Absolute peace is the 
final fate of all, and it is but ignorance that causes men to 
pray for peace, yet cling to passion, but “by the way of 
self-conquest is the Perfect Peace achieved ". 


G. G. 


Labbertows Gitå Transcriptie (Voor Meditatie). Atha Sjrimad 
Bhagawad  Gitá. Mama sjişyaisj sjisyébhyas; tja likhitā. 5012 
Kali-Yoega, Aham-sthala-dama. Amsterdam, 1910. Theosofische 
Uitgeversmaatschappij. 


Thus runs the title of a neat little volume of 147 and 
some introductory pages, well printed with blue ink on light 
green paper (the latter combination probably due to a sentence 
in Mr. Leadbeater's article on the beginnings of the sixth 
rooi-race). The booklet is a transcription in Roman script of 
the whole of the text of the Bhagavad-Gita and is intended 
for those ignorant or little acquainted with Samskrt, who yet 
want to meditate on the verses of the Gita in their original 
form. The author, or rather transcriber, Mr. D. van Hinloopen 
Labberton, must undoubtedly ascribe some  màntrie effect to 
the sound of the Samskit text, for otherwise his production 
would scarcely have a sufficient raison  d'étre. He has of 
course a system of transliteration of his own, and he attempts 
io give as close a phonetic spelling, according to Dutch 
rules of orthography, as is possible. Whether he has succeeded 
or not is a moot question. In principle we hold that the 
peculiar qualities of sound inherent in any language—and which 
may be briefly summarised as its own proper phonal genious, 
or more shortly still, as its accent—cannot be indicated by 
any script, either its own or (and still more so) that of 
another language. There is no existing alphabet, not even 
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devanagari, notwithstanding its many extraordinary excellencies, 
that really expresses sound. Letters only symbolise, or indicate, 
sound, or a part of it. Therefore it may be roughly said 
that any transcription is as good as any other if it 
faithfully preserves the system and proportion of its original. 
Sounds are not learnt from writing, but the writing may 
recall sound once it is known; sound is the primary thing, 
the writing is the secondary thing, a mere mnemotechnic 
instrument. And still less is mere script a guide to metric values 
or vocal stress. For this reason we do not believe that—if there 
be mantric value in the original shlokas—even this transcription, 
methodic though it is, will help the  meditator without 
further aid to an unravelling of the mysteries thereof, and 
in view of this consideration the utility of the undertaking 
may be called in question. It may be recalled, however, that 
the author of the booklet published it as a guide and legacy 
to the study classes which he has held in Holland, in which 
he taught Samskrt pronunciation and Gitdé recitation. He does 
not mention the fact in his book. Against the above it may be 
noted that the author has constructed a very ingenious, though still 
controvertible, system of transliteration which quite deserves 
study from a standpoint of phonetics. We add the first 
verse as an example: 


Dharma-ksétré koeroe-ksétré, 
sam-avéta yoeyoetsawah 
má&makàf Pandawasj tjaéwa 
kim akoerwata Sanjdjaya P? 


The dvandvas and composite parts are as much as possible sepa- 
rated by  hyphens, proper names are printed in italics and 
names or personal pronouns pertaining to the Deity are print- 
ed in capitals. For a non-Dutchman it would be easy to fami- 
liarise himself with this system and the book may serve him 
when desirous of reading the Gztà in a Romanised text which is 
now-a-days difficultly to be had. The impression is very correct. 

J. v. M. 


The Hindi Sea-Voyage Problem: A Shastric Solution, by A. 
Mahadeva Sastri, B. A, M. R. A. S, Curator, Government 
Oriental Library, Mysore. 

The learned author of this pamphlet of some fifty pages 
has been endeavoring for years now to help on the cause of 
the restoration of “The Dharma proper, the higher and broader 
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Vedic Religion, as distinguished from what... passes now-a-days 
for (it),..mere ceremonialism and ablutions of a semi-material- 
istic character.” This pamphlet is the fourth of a series in 
which he combats the narrow and degenerate view prevailing 
among the so-called orthodox on such vitally important subjects 
as Marriage, Vedic Religion and Caste, and Social Reform on 
Shastric lines. In the present booklet, sea-voyage is dealt 
with in the light of the Shastras. With all the weight and authority 
of his scholarship and his position as the head of the Library of 
one of the largest Hindi States of India, the learned 
Pandit declares that * the Veda nowhere prohibits sea-voyage 
of any kind”. He discusses the intention of the very rare 
references to the subject in the Smrtis; shows that such state- 
ment do “not apply to the Vedic ideal of life, (which)...... 
is independent of rituals," but only to ungrown souls who 
need constant regulation and do not carry within themselves 
the principles of pure thinking and clean living, possible in 
all places; and points out that even in the case of such un- 
grown souls who could not be relied upon to keep themselves 
pure, a “process of purification under that freedom from 
the usual restraints which would come to them during such voyages 
and residence in foreign lands...... (is) prescribed." Then he 
goes on toshow how and why ‘custom’ began to regard this 
purification as insufficient and ‘the demands of Society ' came 
to be “set higher than those of religion”. ‘This is no 
doubt due to the religious and sacramental life having degenerat- 
ed into a lifeless ceremonial formality.” Finally he exposes “the 
injustice and inconsistency in the orthodox custom” and shows 
that “the Shastric remedy" lies in the restoration of this 
old ideal of “the Vedic Religion" “which is not a religion of 
race or blood,’ but “embodies the laws of a true spiritual 
life which is above all race, castes, creed and sex” 

On the whole a most excellent pamphlet on the subject— 
but how will its stimulating and liberalising influence reach 
those who need it most, but do not know the English 


language ? 
B. D. 


Dr, J. W. Boissevain. Bhagawad-Git&. Uit het Sanskrit 
vertaald. Tweede, geheel omgewerkte en vermeerderde druk. 
Amsterdam. 


Holland also brings a Bhagavad-Gita, translated directly 
from the Samskrt, in native dress, and also in a second, 
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improved and enlarged edition. Our fellow-member, Dr. Boissevain, 
is the translator and the slender little volume containing the 
first edition, a bare translation and no more, is scarcely re- 
cognisable in the well-to-do and much expanded form of 
this second issue. Since Dr. Boissevain issued his first trans- 
lation he has been unceasingly polishing and chiselling it, and 
after a lapse of six years he has published what, practically, 
may be called a new book. First of all he has added a copious 
bibliography which contains some quite interesting data. He 
enumerates translations in ten different languages. Of these 
29 are in English, 3 in Latin, 1 in modern Greek and in 
Russian each. Further he mentions 49 articles and monographs 
on the Gita An excellent introduction (pp. 21—52) is also 
added, discussing the name and genesis of the poem, its place 
in Indian literature, its relation to the Mahabharata, and its 
chief doctrines. At the end of the volume a register gives re- 
ferences to ma fulness of topics treated in the Gita, with 
indications of the places where they are to be found. The 
translation is forcible and good, and only sparingly enriched by 
(brief) footnotes. A distinctive characteristic of this translation 
is the systematic, and on the whole very successful, attempt to trans- 
late names and terms instead of merely transcribing them, as 
most translators do. Of course only a purely Teutonic idiom 
(if we leave Greek and perhaps Latin out of the question) 
could allow such an attempt without danger of ridiculous re- 
sults. German and Dutch can in many cases furnish or form 
nearly as complicated compounds as Samskrt itself, and these 
without artificial stiffness or monstrosity. By this expedient 
many of the terms have become in their Dutch translation 
their own commentaries, and a certain transparency and 
directness has been gained which other translations often lack. 
Some typical examples are the following: 


Ahankàara—Ikheidszin—I-ness-tendency. 
Moksa—Bevrijding—Liberation. 
Caste—Geboortestand—Birth-standing. 
Mantra—Denkspreuk—Thought-saying. 
Deva—Hemelwezen—Heaven-being. 
Yogi—Wenheidsstrever—Unity-striver. 
Yoga—Henheidsstreving=Unity-striving. 
Sattvam-—Evenwichtsvermogen—Equilibrium-power. 
Guna-Grondeigenschap— Fundamental-quality. 
Kalpa=Heelaltijdperk—=Universe-period. 

18 
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Kamadhuk=Wenschkoe=Wish-cow. 
Mahatma=Machtigzelvige—Mighty-selfed. 
Nirvana—Opgelostheid—Dissolvedness. 
Asura—Onhemelsch—U nheavenly. 
Kshattriya=Ridder—Knight. 

Prakrti=W ereldaard=W orld-nature. 


The experiment here indicated merits a careful study. 
Mr. Brooks has, in his English translation of the Gitd (second 
edition), already proved that much in this direction can be 
done even in English, which by its nature is more refrac- 
tory to the process than her more purely Teutonic sisters. It 
is scarcely necessary to point out that every note which can 
be dispensed with by substituting the translation of a term, 
if natural, euphonious and correct enough, for 2 mere tran- 
scription of it, is a substantial gain in value to the whole render- 
ing. In fine, we congratulate Dr. Boissevain most heartily on the 
outcome of his solid and thorough labors. 

J. v. M. 

Fatalo Suldo. Lionel Dalsace. Paris, 1910. The well- 
known Theosophical novel written by one of our French mem- 
bers in his mother tongue under the title of ‘Dette Fatale,’ 
has now been translated into Esperanto by  Eugénie Ferter- 
Cense. The work, covering more than 300 pages print belongs 
tothe as yet stilsmall category of more extensive works in Espe- 
ranto, and it is interesting to note that Theosophy again is thus 
represented in the new language in such a substantial manner. 
It wil be remembered that we recently announced a Spanish 


rendering of the same book. 
J. v. M. 


Sangit Sar, Parts II and III, compiled by H. H. the Maharaja 
Sawai Pratap Sinha Deo of Jaipur. (Gayan Samaj, Poona.) 

We welcome these two more parts treating of “ Instruments 

and Instrumental Music ” and “ Art of Dancing Expression and 

Dramatic Acting.” There is much that is valuable in these 

books and the student of Music will appreciate a great deal 

which perhaps for the lay reader “is stale and unprofitable”. 
B. P. W. 


Dorothea, A. Lyrical Romance in verse, by W. Siebenhaar. 
(Jarrold & Sons, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, London, E. C.) 


This is a readable book well printed 'and beautifully 
illustrated. The illustrations form the chief feature of the book 
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and as frontispiece is given a reproduction of a painting by Miss 
Fuller, a resident in our Adyar Headquarters. We have no space 
to go at length into the merits and weaknesses of the romance 
and we leave it to our readers with a recommendation to 
peruse it in moments of leisure. 

B. P. W. 


VYASASHRAMA PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. F. T. Brooks is issuing a series of books, containing the 
matter of his lectures on the BAagavad-GitG and the Upanish- 
ats, lectures which have been so much appreciated iu India. 
The first of these is The Gospel of Life, Vol. I, “an introduc- 
tio to the study of the Bhagavad-Gita and the Upanishats.” 
It is a volume of 400 pages, and is issued in three forms: 
Oloth wrappers at Re. 1-8; cloth gilt, Rs. 2; morocco gilt, 
Rs. 3. There is a foreword by Mrs. Annie Besant, and a 
biographical notice and preface are added by the author. The 
Introduction deals with “The Dawn of a New Era and the 
Rise of a World-Scripture," pointing out that all the nations 
are being forced together after centuries of separate develop- 
ment, and international awareness, leading to international or- 
ganisations, is evolving. Part I is “Service,” and the need 
for exertion is the keynote, the “Gospel of Exertion” being 
the title given to the Gita. The book deserves to be read; its 
worst blot is its abuse of that Master of Dharma, Bhishma, 
who is misconceived in the most astounding way. 


B. 


PAMPHLETS 


Kurukshetra, a Lecture on the Holy War, by Mr. F. T. 
Brooks (Vyàsashrama, Adyar, Madras, S., Price As. 6) is a con- 
densation of some of Mr. Brooks’ recent lectures, of which 
a full recension is to be published later. 


The Teaching of Inhumanity, by Emily Cox, M.A. is a 
pamphlet of the Animals’ Friend Series priced at 2d. 

The Conversion of India and other letters to the editor of 
the Arya, by William Sharpe, M. D., are issued in a pamphlet 
form at 6d. i 


TRANSLATION 


In the Outer Court, by our President, is translated into 
Russian by Mme. Kamensky (Alba). 
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A VISIT to tHE BLAVATSKY INSTITUTE 


On an afternoon towards the end of October I journeyed 
from West Didsbury to Hale to visit the Blavatsky Institute, 
only a few days after its present tenants had come into pos- 
session. The weather was uot kind, and one seemed to be 
wrapped round in that impenetrable cloak of dreary greyness 
which so often is a characteristic of many of the busy north- 
ern towns. Arrived at Hale, I was met by Mr. C. Lazenby, 
and whirled in a taxi-cab to the Institute. The distance from 
the station is not long, but the change was great as we pre- 
sently turned out of the main road into a narrow country 
lane, and came unexpectedly upon the Institute surrounded by 
fields and trees and standing in its own grounds. There is 
even a little wood at the other side of one of its boundary 
palings, the haunt of rabbits and peasants, and one realised 
with a great relief that we were no longer in merely a 
suburb of Manchester, but had reached a bit of Cheshive country, 
where damp and smoke and stunted leafless trees were exchang- 
ed for the smell of the clean moist earth and the yellows 
and reds and golds of autumn. 


The Institute is built four-square and consists of only 
one storey except for cellars; the walls are very thick, 
everything is most conveniently arranged and evidently no ex- 
pense was spared in its construction. A wide hall runs the 
whole length of the building, with large rooms opening out 
of it on either side. The walls and ceilings are entirely 
panelled with wood, chiefly oak, which in itself lends a great 
sense of dignity and friendliness. Here it is intended that 
study of many kinds shall be earnestly carried on and a very 
full programme has been arranged and printed in a little 
booklet which redounds to the credit of the Lipika Press. 
Here also now is the home of the Lipika Press, though the 
actual work of printing is at present done outside. The 
whole of the building is to be devoted to work, so that the 
students will live scattered round about in the village. 
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It was a pleasant time that I spent there, and I was 
given a most hospitable welcome. I left for Manchester feeling 
that here was one more great opportunity, for all who could 
use it, to prepare themselves and others for the work of the 
future; feeling also admiration for the initiative and enter- 
prise of those who had been ready to take the risk of start- 
ing this new venture. 

S. M. S. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


The wave of Theosophical activity whicb seems to be 
gathering force in every land, rolls onward in England with 
increasing volume. Indeed the Sectional activities are becoming 
so numerous and varied that it becomes impossible to refer to 
many of them in our monthly letter. Never before have there 
been in our Section so many workers, and so many different 
kinds of work initiated. 


In London throughout October propaganda work was 
carried on by courses of lectures in different neighborhoods. 
At Headquarters the Sunday evening lectures attracted large 
audiences, and two of the four speakers were new to our 
London platform. 


Other Sunday evening courses in London were held at 
Fulham, Hampstead Garden Suburb, and Lewisham, at all of 
which the lectures were well attended and much interest was 
shown by questions. So that during the past mouth several 
hundreds of persons in London have heard the glad tidings 
of Theosophy. 

The audiences in some of our provincial towns, however, 
make Londoners feel quite small about our successful courses. 
In Leeds, for instance, where the Lodge Council had the courage 
to engage the large Philosophical Hall for a series of lectures, 
their confidence was fully justified, for audiences of two, three 
and nearly four hundred attended the different meetings, and 
on one occasion so many (written) questions were sent up 
to the speaker that a subsequent meeting had to be arranged 
on another evening for the purpose of answering them. 


To many the most important event of the past month 
has been the visit of Mrs. Russak to our Section. The mere 
chronicling of the meetings she has held and the addresses 
she has given would afford but little idea of the inspiration 
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and instruction which she has brought to us; but these are 
remembered in the grateful hearts of the many members 
she has helped by her gracious presence and inspiring words. 

Two important Sectional events of the past month 
have been the Northern Federation held at Sheffield and 
presided over by Mr. Wedgwood; and the Southern Federation 
held at Southampton under Miss Green's presidency. 


We are of course all delighted to have Mr. Wedgwood 
again amongst us, and only hope we shall not work this 
ever-wiling helper too hard. 


The presence of Mrs. Russak was a chief feature at both 
Federations, and contributed largely to their success, and a 
talk on Adyar, illustrated by photographs, which Mr. 
Wedgwood gave on each occasion, was also greatly appreciated. 
The Secretary of the Southern Federation writes that in the 
latter he told of “the spirit of love and harmony that enfolds 
its dwellers, making. us realise that our Headquarters is 
indeed the Place of Peace”. 


The Southern Federation (formerly the S. W. Fed.) has 
not been in existence so long as the Northern Federation, 
which latter embraces some of the most active Lodges and 
oldest members in the Section; it is encouraging therefore to 
hear how much progress has been made of late iu the 
South of England. From Oxford, Brighton, Folkestone, Dover, 
and Cheltenham comes news of increased activity. The four 
last mentioned towns are places where the population, largely 
a leisured one, is constantly changing, and consequently 
there haye been great difficulties in the way of establishing 
Lodges, but now we hear on all sides of successful meetings 
and increased interest. In Oxford—that old centre of learning— 
one might be inclined to expect that the Wisdom Religion would 
meet with ready hearers, but something—perhaps the con- 
servatism of recognised culture—has always made Theosophical 
propaganda difficult in University towus; we rejoice the more 
therefore to hear that the Oxford Lodge has nearly trebled 
its membership during the past year, and is attracting to its 
meetings as regular attendants many of the men and women 
students from the University. 


From Harrogate we hear that the public meetings have been 
attracting larger audiences than ever before, and our veteran 
propagandist Mr. Hodgson Smith is, with Mr. Bell nnd others, 
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now engaged upon a campaign in Cumberland where two lectures 
a day are being given at five different towns for a period ex- 
tending over four weeks. A great source of strength to these 
propaganda tours is admitted to be the meditation group, work- 
ing regularly in the town which sends the lecturers out. Another 
new activity which we must not omit to notice is the offer 
made by the Activities Bureau to several of the great shipping 
lines, of the President's Popular Lectures. This offer has resulted 
in the acceptance, up to date, of 200 copies for the libraries 
of long distance steamers. May the ‘ bread’ thus literally cast upon 
the waters be found again after many days. In the political world 
there is not much of note to chronicle—another general election 
has been announced to take place before Christmas; the dead- 
lock between the two chambers still continues and it seems 
almost as though the nation were just marking time before 
some great event. 


A very interesting pronouncement has come from Professor 
Alfred Russell Wallace, the veteran friend of Darwin, in which 
he emphasises his unchanging belief in the purpose and the 
continual guidance and control which lie behind the operations 
of nature; and this guidance he describes as exercised by * beings 
superior to us in power and intelligence, call them spirits, 
angels, gods, what you will". He goes on to say that we 
have got to recognise between man and the ultimate God “an 
almost infinite multitude of beings working iu the universe at 
tasks as definite and important as any that we have to per- 
form on earth ". The burden of his song is that “everywhere 
we are confronted by Power and Intelligence;" that “ material- 
ism is as dead as priestcraft for all intelligent minds;" that 
“the future will be full of wonder, reverence, and a 
calm faith worthy of our place in the great scheme of 
things”. Theosophical students will eagerly anticipate the forth- 
coming work, in which the Professor is to give his final con- 
tribution to the philosophic side of evolution. 


, 


As a rather amusing comment on this wide-minded belief 
of the great scientist, we note an article in a Free-thinking journal 
which deplores “ the recrudescence of practical belief in the 
doctrine of guardian angels among a considerable section of the 
Anglican clergy”. The regret was called out by a statement 
made by a priest who had gradually arrived at the conviction 
that “in our study of the scriptures we had left out of the 
case one simple factor—the ministry of angels”. This priest had 
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prayed that if there really were angels they: might instruct 
him, and he was surprised by the immediate answer to his 
prayer. Later he became more fully aware of the presence ‘of 
two angels, and recognised their help in the work of his 
parish. The materialistic commentator on the priests state- 
ment derides his credulity, but amusingly confirms the truth 
of what the priest described by recounting how in his “very 
small boyhood I had an invisible friend who came at my call— 
and I very frequently held conversations with him”. One 
cannot help feeling pity for the man with the one talent, who 
“went and digged in the earth and hid his Lord’s money”. 


wW. 


New ZEALAND 


It may interest you to hear that the Dunedin Lodge has 
at last—after many years of effort—secured new rooms, and 
is safely settled in them, and ready for developments. To- 
wards the end of September the opportunity was offered, and, 
once it was accepted, the Lodge, realising the double signifi- 
cance of the fast approaching Ist of October—its being our 
beloved President’s birthday, and at the same time leading iu 
the new half-year—determined to leave no stone unturned to 
enter into possession by the 30th, and open the Rooms 
formally on the auspicious day. The officers and their 
committee, with a few others who were able to give the time, 
set to the work with vigor, and by midday on Saturday, 
or perhaps mid-afternoon, the thing was done; the rooms 
were ready; nothing was wanted but the formal speech from 
the new platform by the Lodge President, our old friend 
Mr. Maurais, and the declaration of the fact. 


The evening came; the rooms had been sweetened by the 
burning of a stick of incense—they were sweet, too, with the 
scent of flowers—and soon the members of the Lodge began 
to drop in, every heart aglow with an emotional flame in which 
two of the chief ingredients were joy, and a sense of what is 
best termed, perhaps, re-dedication. A wonderfully ‘homely’ 
feeling spread through all the place, in spite of the obvious ` 
newness of walls and floor; the old shelves and their load of 
well-used volumes helped it; and still more did the pictures 

i on the wall—H. P. B., Mrs. Besant, Colonel Olcott, the Count- 
ess Wachtmeister, Mrs. Besant yet again, and Schmiechen’s 
picture of a Master, often called the Master Jesus. The President’s 
pictures were wreathed, the one with oak-leaves, the other with 
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exquisite white blossoms, to symbolise, as a speaker later on 
explained, her splendid strength and courage, and the fact that 
she, in her all-round development, might well be looked on as 
the flower of our race. 


About eight o'clock the President of the Lodge addressed 
it, giving an interesting history of its life from its first founding 
till to-day; and as he unfolded the difficulties and the 
persecutions of a time so recent, yet so utterly dead and 
done with, it was difficult for some of the later members of 
the Lodge to take it in at first—to believe that but a 
decade since such things had actually obtained. Their difficulty 
is the best possible of proofs that times have changed. 
Mr. Maurais described in detail the various abiding-places of the 
Lodge: now in a fairly comfortable station, now at the far 
top of I know not how many flights of stairs, again below 
the level of the ground, in a vault, or crypt, where gas was 
a sine qua non, even in broad day; then to the Liverpool 
Street rooms, now deserted, where many not uneventful years 
were spent; lastly to Dowling Street, with the Lodge lecture 
Hall under its own roof, and possibilities of all kinds before it. 


After an interval Miss Billing spoke on the ever-useful 
doctrine of diversity in unity—the spectrum and the One 
White Light, applying the idea to the group and individual 
work of an ideal Lodge. Miss Horne followed, taking for her 
text ‘The House Beautiful, and speaking first of the actual 
earth-plane beautifying of the Lodge Rooms, recognising them 
as a temple of the Holy Ones; then on the house not made 
with hands, in its individual, and yet greater phases; and the need 
for its steady, earnest, wisely planned beautification. At the close 
of her address the Lodge spent five minutes in sending loving 
thoughts to Mrs. Besant—and felt the better for it. Lastly 
Mr. Burn spoke on ‘The Spirit of old Rome,’ taking up 
specially the virtue of patriotism, and the associate virtue that 
made it sweet and wholesome—loyalty. He spoke of the 
sacramentum, the military oath of allegiance, and expressed his 
hope and his belief that the Dunedin Lodge would, like the 
Roman soldier, never shrink from the hottest fight, but remain 
true to its Great Leaders. He closed by reading the poem 
I forward—Ht Violenti, copies of which were handed round 
to members before the meeting closed. 

After the formal closing there was observable a most 


delightful tendency to linger ‘talking and looking abont the 
19 
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rooms. When now and then someone woke up to the fact that 
it was growing late and home was far, he would say half- 
ruefully: “ Well I suppose I must be getting home!” and 
every one would smile, as if the desire not to go was per- 
fectly intelligible and laudable. That *homeyness' will be the 
dominant note of the new centre; already it is arranged that 
the rooms be open every afternoon; the Art committee has all 
sorts of schemes in view; and, as I said before, all sorts of 
possibilities are before the Lodge, so it but ceaselessly remem- 
ber that its true function is to form a Heart whereto and 
wherefrom the Light and Life of the White Lodge shall come 
and go, doing its glorious work for man. 
B. 
HUNGARY 


(This report has been accidentally delayed.) 


I have returned from my first Propaganda tour in Hungary; 
the first of many others to come—I hope—until Theosophy is 
well known throughout ‘the whole country. We started (the 
Comte und Comtesse Aldo de Magny and I) on the 12th of 
June, having been invited by a new friend, interested in 
Theosophy, to make a short tour with him to see what could 
be done. We were invited to stay with his sister and her 
husband in their charming country-house: one small incident 
happened, an accident on the line, not to our train, but we 
had to wait nearly two hours while the engine which had 
jumped was replaced. Two other trains arrived, and we formed 
quite a procession. The passengers strolled about in the fields 
during the waiting time. Our only ‘damage’ was that we 
arrived at our destination at nearly midnight, having a long. 
drive from the Station; we were ‘over the border, in 
Transylvania ; our host and hostess became interested in 
= Theosophy, so we had some long discussions; as we had 
books and pamphlets with us, we were able to lend our new 

friends something to study. 


as 


ae 


From there we went to the grand old Castle Vayda 
Hunyad, which is now the property of the State, and is being 
é rebuilt. on the old lines; but, as the details of our visit there 
the history of the Castle will be the subject of another 
I will not now touch on it. We spent two delightful 
there, and then we started for Gygolefr ia the 
dral town of Transylvania. i 
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Here we were to stay at the Bishop’s Palace, for our new 
guide is a friend of the Bishop’s, and wished us to make 
Theosophy known in this beautiful and historic place. Gygula- 
févhévar is a Fortress, and the Palace is in the Fortress, quite 
a medieval arrangement, and most picturesque. In the Cathedral 
is the tomb—much damaged—of the great Hero, Hunyadi 
Janos; and also is buried here his eldest son, Ladislas, 
who was beheaded in Budapest, during one of the many 
Revolutions, a few years after his father’s death. 


We were taken all over the Cathedral by the architect, 
who is restoring it on its old lines: deeply interesting was it 
to us to see these places, so intimately connected with the 
work of the Great White Lodge: for Hunyadi Janos was 
one of the Great Souls sent with a special mission: and he 
was the Governor of Transylvania as well as the Leader of 
the Hungarian Army against the Turks. 


We then had to prepare for dinner, and we were most 
graciously received by the Bishop, who is a Godson of the 
Emperor, and a connexion of the Royal Family. 

With this truly spiritual, large-hearted, and broad-minded 
Father of the Church, we spent some unforgettable hours, 
and had some quiet talks on and about Theosophy. If all the 
Bishops were as spiritually broad, there would soon be ‘unity’ 
instead of diversity, in Christendom. His house was a real 


-*Place of Peace’: his whole life dedicated to the Christ. The 


Sunday we spent there was the Confirmation Sunday and we 
went to the Service: there was a beautiful force in the whole 
place, and we rejoiced much in being there: we were able 
to have various talks on Theosophy. On Monday the Bishop 
sent us in his carriages to Tövis, about two hours from the 
Palace, and all through the country the road wound up and 
down where the Great Warrior had fought the Turks to keep 
Hungary for Christendom. I was in the first carriage with our 
guide; and the Comte und Comtesse de Magny just behind, and 
our coachman pointed out the well-known places of that 
series of great battles: a lovely country. 

At Tövis we were most kindly received by the ‘Curé’ with 
whom we lunched, and then we went to see a church built 
by Hunyadi Janos about 1445. We then took the tram and 
went on our way to Koleszvar, the Capital of Transylvania. 
Here we were met by two old members of the T. S.—Monsieur 
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and Madame Gaston Polak: and much Theosophical talk ensued. 
On Wednesday I gave the first lecture on ‘ Theosophy’ in 
Koloszvar, in the Hall of the Unitarian College, and I was 
most courteously greeted by the Secretary of the Unitarian 
Society; at the lecture there was the Protestant Bishop—a 
Calvinist—this time; and the next day I went to see him and 
had a talk on Theosophy. The day after I held another meet- 
ing in the rooms that had been placed at our disposal by 
kind friends and hospitable hearts, and on Sunday we formed 
the first Theosophical Lodge, outside of Budapest, in the 
capital of Transylvania. 

That afternoon the Protestant Bishop came and called on 
me, and we had some more discussion. The difficulty here is 
the very limited only to what the Bible says: The son of 
the Bishop is much interested in Theosophy, and l hope will 
be a good student. 


We rejoiced much at starting Theosophy in Transylvania, 
and fortunately for the new Branch the President is an old 
member, and one of my first friends in Budapest; so the 
Koloszvar Branch is in steady hands, and will I am sure 
make good progress. A good report of the lecture was given 
in the best newspaper in Koloszvar, and the Editor has al- 
so promised to print articles on Theosophy. I have promised 
to return to Koloszvar in November to give another lecture: 
and we can hope that this small beginning will be another 
little channel in the service of the Great Work. ; 

ISABEL CooprER-OAKLEY 


The Danube river in its curving is a fine setting for the 
old und new of Budapest; here we are snugly settled on the 
Buda side, in a flat so elevated that one loses sight of land, 
and only the pointed pinnacles of Parliament building and rows 
of electric lights in Pest are reflected in the smooth waters, 
so near our feet. Indeed, it is a genuine Venetian picture as 
one gazes toward the rising sun—an ever-inspiring presence. 


Under these favorable conditions Mrs. Cooper-Oakley has 
come among us to join in the upbuilding of ‘Theosophy. 
Her three large parlors are thrown into one; walls in tints 
of green and yellow draped with Indian stuffs give a glowing 


brightness. Madame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant smile down 


upon us from their oaken frames, uccompanied by the late 
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helpers in Italy and the home-scene in Adyar. Yes, one feels 
in touch with the World in these rooms, as relics and loving 
remembrances from as loving hands are scattered throughout 
the apartment. November 17th, Thursday eve at eight, found 
about fifty interested persons in attendance, to hear the first 
lecture given by Mrs. Oakley. Ten at least were from the 
Society, but the balance were new seekers of the Truth, who 
are looking for the highest that Theosophy can produce, includ- 
ing science and religion. I must not forget to mention that 
the English Clergyman and his wife were also present. 


To an outsider it might seem that we were a little slow 
in settling down to work; yet the artistic setting is the ap- 
pealing note to the Hungarian nature, and surely the home- 
like appearance of these new quarters, where weekly lectures 
are to be held, has not come amiss. 


An air of cheerfulness and brightness welcomed the visitors, 
and wonderful vibrations were sensed by those present. 


The peace and quiet were in keeping with this birthday 
of the world-wide Theosophical movement. The weather had 
been threatening, in fact raining before and after, yet this seven- 
teenth day was clear, and perfect as a spring-day. The elements 
seemed in touch with the higher thoughts and feelings. It was 
hailed as a grand success by all present; the lecture was given 
by Mrs. Oakley in English, and then read in Hungarian by a new 
member. Later there was a discussion upon the Coming Race 
which was closed by Mrs. Oakley, and a translator stood at her 
side to give the same in German. 

A strange circumstance to many, but to one who knows 
the workings of the Masters, not so strange: A few days be- 
fore, possibly a week, a gentleman had called to interview 
Mrs. Oakley—she having a short chat with him; it entirely 
passed out of her mind. But on November l7th, friends came 
in numbers to congratulate her, or the Society, on the splendid 
notice about the Masters work here in Hungary. Two 
prominent columns of the best newspaper in Budapest had 
been utilised, and a clear outline of Theosophy and its object 
was given. 

It is a great step forward! 

The work is bound to prosper here, being reset on a firmer 
foundation, and. even in the smallest matters one can see the 
needed aid coming forward, almost. as soon as the wish is 
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uttered. Mrs. Oakley has offered these rooms for the free use of 
the Society, and in the future on every Saturday evening her 
study-class will meet at 6 P.M. 


In entering a new country one is set up like a target 
to be shot at. Mrs. Oakley was no exception. So, to do away 
with creed prejudices, she accepted an ‘invitation to lecture 
for the benefit of the building of an English Church in 
Budapest. The subject taken was ‘The History of the Legends 
of the Holy Grail,’ bringing it through the Templar time in 
Hungary, catching up the links of the Mysteries and the 
teaching of the Secret Doctrine in parable and in verse. About 
seventy-five select listeners filled the Hall of the Ladies’ Club. 


One thing opens up another, and now comes a salon, seat- 
ing about 150, built by a rich Hungarian for private musical 
parties in his own home. It has been offered to Mrs. Oakley 
free of expense for her fortnightly public lectures. 


Sunday 5 P.M., December llth, will be the opening, treat- 
ing Eastern Philosophy in Modern Life. As the location is 
central and in the best part of the City, it was gladly 
accepted for Theosophy as from a higher leading. 

X. 


THEOSOPHICAL MAGAZINES 
ASIATIC 


The Adyar Bulletin, Adyar, January, 1911, comes under a 
new cover, decidedly an improved garb. Three full years the 
3 Bulletin has lived and thrived and on its entering into its 
fourth year the good wishes of its elder—The Theosophist—naturally 
| fall on it. May it do more useful work, serve better the T. S., and 
| last but not least, strengthen the tie of cordial friendship between 
| the Headquarters and those distant countries for whose sake 
| it was launched into existence; it still continues to be the 
| journal of the non-organised countries and every Lodge or 
| member of the T. S. directly attached to Adyar gets a copy 
free of charge. Naturally therefore the Bulletin does not show 
solid profit and consequently has to look to Theosophists the 
world over to subscribe to it. It is an excellent little magazine 
and as a vehicle for the spread of Theosophy can hold 
its own against any other Theosophical monthly save The 
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Theosophist. This January number is full of the last Convention 
news: in the Headquarters’ Notes our President summarises 
the doings of that memorable week; it is followed by a verbatim 
report of her closing speech at the Anniversary meeting and her 
Presidential Address which opened the Convention; a more 
graphic, cheerful and lengthy report comes from the pen of 
Mr. Kirby  affording most pleasant reading. No member of 
of the Society should be without this number. 


Theosophy in India, Benares, December, 1910. The most 
important article of the number is ‘Lord what wilt Thou 
have me to do’ which is made up of the notes of Mrs. 
Besant’s lecture to the Benares Lodge. It answers at length 
& pressing question of great practical utility: “How am I 
to work up what I meditate on in the whole day in the 
life I lead in the world?” Full justice cannot be done to 
the lecture by extracting from it and one should read it for 
himself. We are pleased to note some improvements in the 
printing of this monthly and wish it greater success in that 
as well as other departments from the next number when it 
commences its new volume. 


Sons of India, Benares, December, 1910. ‘The Present Work 
of the T. S.’ is the Lahore lecture of our President and contains 
some useful points to ponder over; our good brother Sanjiva 
Rao writes a very readable article on an important subject, 
‘How to Recognise Spiritual Greatness’ giving sound advice 
worth taking to heart. 

The Oherüg, Bombay, January, 1911. ‘The Ideal in Life’ 
by Elisabeth Severs and ‘ Food-Keform among the Parsis’ by 
the Editor are original contributions worth perusing. 

EUROPEAN : 

The Vahan, London, December, 1910. ‘On the Dissipation 
of Energy in the T. S? contains some thoughts worth 
consideration, ‘The Quest’ by F. S. Snell is a readable piece 


and Miss Severs’ ‘The T. S. Order of Service’ puts forward 
the value and utility of the Order. 


Theosophy in Scotland, Edinburgh, December, 1910. ‘ Passers- 
by’ by Eveline Lauder, ‘Sacrifice’ by L. R. Gale, ‘Notes on 
Pain’ by J. H. Elder, are among the original contributions. 
Notes and news as usual are interesting, and good reviews  - 
of books are attractive. This small but well conducted monthly — 
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has marked out its own line of policy and propaganda and 
we are glad to note is doing very well. 


The Path (Christmas Number), Hale, Cheshire, England, 
December, 1910. We congratulate the Editors on the excellence 
of this issue. Admirable short contributions and reprints with 
a fair sprinkling of choice pictures remind us of the old Path 
of W. Q. Judge and hope springs in us that perhaps some 
day the editors will be able to produce not only a weighty 
Path as of old days, but a still better one. Here we can quote 
the titles of some important contributions: ‘The Christ-Birth’ 
‘The Hour of Twilight’ by Æ, ‘Contemporary Poetry’ by W. 
B. Yeats, ‘A Christian Theosophist’? ‘A Legend of the Polar 
Stars’ ete. 


The Lotus Jowrnal, London, December, 1910. ‘The Banks 
of the Irthing' is a good story. ‘Theosophy and the Social 
Problem’ is a verbatim report of a lecture of our President. 
* The Saints and Their Animals’ treats of the “youth of St. Kentigern 
who lived in the sixth century”. ‘In the Great Long Ago’ 
is a contribution by Christiana -Duckworth and ‘The Prophet's 
Message' by Mary Ellis, both worth perusing. 


T. P. S. Book Notes, London, December, 1910, bring useful 
matter as usual but does not call for any special remarks 
save a word of appreciation for the good work done by the 
studious Editor. 


T'üetiüjü (Finnish),  Helsingfors, December, 1910. Pekka 
Ervast writes on ‘Theosophy and Leo Tolstoi’, V. H. V. on 
‘The Great Oak Tree in Kalevala’, Aate on ‘An Experience 
of Initiates’, and ‘The Paganism and Julianus Apostata’. 


La Revue Théosophique Belge (French), Brussels, January, 
1911. Jean Delville writes appreciatingly about Tolstoï and 
Anna Firmin commences a study on ‘Previous lives’. 
There is also a reprint of an article on ‘The states of the 
magnetic sleep of the phantoms of the living’. 

Bulletin Théosophique (Wrench), Paris, January, 1911. This 

number is exclusively devoted to notices and official matter. 
S Revue Théosophique Française, Le Lotus Bleu (French), 
Paris, December, 1910. As usual the Editor devotes the major 
portion of his Review to translations from Annie Besant, 
C. W. Leadbeater, and H. P. Blavatsky. He himself contributes 
his monthly chronicle of Theosophical news and notes. 


‘ 
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Theosophia (Dutch), Amsterdam, December, 1910, contains 
translations of Col. Olcott’s Old Diary Leaves, Bhagavan Das’ 
Science of Peace, ‘Rents in the Veil of Time’, H. P. Blavatsky’s 
‘Chelas and Lay-Chelas’, etc. 


Bollettino della Società Teosofica Italiana. (Italian), October 
and November, 1910, Genoa. These good numbers contain: 
C. W. Leadbeater’s ‘Modes of Individualisation’, ‘The Magic 
of the Christian Church’, and instalments of the ‘ Beginnings 


` of the Sixth Root-Race’. A. Besant: ‘A note on our Solar 


System’, and various official notices and sundry minor matters 
of interest. 


Ultra (Italian), Rome, December, 1910. The number 
opens with a translation of a paper by Mohini M. Chatterji 
printed first in May 1886 which deals with the “Common 
Sense of Theosophy” on elementary lines. Other . articles in 
this number are by the Editor on ‘ Ready Souls’, Olga Calvari 
on ‘Pain and Joy’, and ‘Symbolism and Metaphysic’ by Elisa 
Dal Fabro, besides minor matter. 


Mitteilungen (German), December, 1910, gives the report of 
the ninth Annual Convention of the German National Society. 
According to it the German Society numbers 1950 Members 
no less than 522 having joined during the last year. The 
finances are very satisfactory and all the branches are active 
while Dr. Steiner is as indefatigable as ever, continually 
travelling and lecturing to large audiences. 


Theosophie (German), December, 1910, contains an article by 
H. Patowski wherein we are reminded that to lead a pure 
life and forget ourselves in the service of others is the best 
occult training. Then follows a short fairy tale, dealing 
with the oneness of all things, and an article by H. A. 
Grevell in which the writer advises to combine the teachings 
of Epicure with the mysticism of Eckhardt in order to find 
the middle path of balance and truth. 


AMERICAN 


The Theosophic Messenger, Chicago, November, 1910. Col. 
Oleott's portrait given as frontispiece is a beautiful reproduc- 
tion. ‘Occultism in Modern Poetry’ by Harriet Tooker Felix 
is a very good contribution, so also is ‘Philosophy and Theo- 
sophy’ by Prof. James. The report of the twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the American Section proves its growth and 

20 
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indirectly speaks of the great labors of our well-loved 
Bro. Dr. Weller van Hook. As usual the number is replete 
with excellent reprints and paras. 


La Verdad (Spanish), Buenos Aires, December, 1910. 
‘Emmanuel Swedenborg’ is the opening article, H. C. and 
M. R. de L. contribute an interesting series of brief comment- 
aries on The Secret Doctrine under the title of ‘The Archaic 
Doctrine.’ Translations from English and French, as also notes 
and news, complete a good number. 


AUSTRALASIAN 


Theosophy in Australasia, Sydney, December, 1910. ‘ The 
Hall of Silence’ by Carrie Crozier, ‘ Brotherhood, or Preparing 
the Way’ by L. H. Cunningham, ‘The Life of Bread, and 
the Bread of Life’ by Mr. Hawthorne are among the original 
contributions. Reprints, notes, news and reviews make up a 
good number. 


Theosophy in New Zealand, Auckland, December, 1910. 
Maitra continues ‘A Scripture of Yoga’, E. Hunt writes on 
‘The Power of Thought’. ‘The Story of the Christ’ by 


Marion Judson is to be concluded. 
x 


CARNEGIE’S VIEW OF WAR 


I have transferred to you as trustees of the Carnegie 
peace fund ten million of 5 per cent first mortgage bonds, 
the revenue of which is to be administered by you to hasten 
the abolition of international war. Although we no longer eat 
our fellow-men, nor torture prisoners, nor sack cities, we still 
kill each other in war like barbarians. Only wild beasts are 
excusable for doing that in this the twentieth century of our 
Christian era, for the crime of war is inherent, since it de- 
cides not in favor of right, but always of the strong.— 


Andrew Carnegie. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


The following receipts from llth November, 1910, to 10th 


January, 1911, are acknowledged with thanks: 
ANNUAL DUES AND ÅDMISSION FEES 


Rs. 
McMarie Leroux, Barcelona (5 Shillings) 3 
General Secretary, T. S. Scotland, balance of dues (ls. 4a.) 8 
Mr. J. Arnold, Hankow, fees for 1910 . 15 
Mr. H. Gentis, The Hague (10 Shillin zs) 7 


General Secretary, Russian Section T. (£5- 3. 4)" cous (AS 
General Secretary, Indian Section, balance of fees .,.585 
Count Maurice Prozor from Cairo, (£2/-Dues for 1910&11.) 29 
Australian Section T. S., balance of dues for 1910 (£11-16)174 
Netherlands Section T. S., dues for 1910 (£35-4-6) ... 522 
Italian Section T. S., dues for 1910 (£9-4) T. ...186 
Mr. V. R. Menon, Singapore, annual dues for 1910... 15 
Mr. J. A. Williams, balance of dues (10 Shillings) .. 
My. J. A. Fashanu, South Nigeria Logos Cri 9d. 
General Secretary, Scottish Section 60 
Mr. E. W. Weera Ratna (10 Shillings) .. 
Mr. P. Sirisena (10 Shillings) 60 
Mr. S. Kandyah (10 Shillings) ... 
Theosophical Society, Galle (10 Shillings)... 
New Zealand Section (£20-1-4) . eos 
Mrs. Beatrice Webb, annual dues from ] May 1910 to 
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April 1911 (£1) A 
DONATIONS 
* Anonymous," Auckland (£100) .. 1,482 
Mr. C. R. Parthasarathy SR IC GM N. Arcot. 20 
Mr. S. D. Patel, Poona . mi) 20 
Mr. C. R. L. E. Harvey, london el 000) we 714,826 
ADYAR LIBRARY DONATION 
Mlle. Marielle, Cannes As = A e ... 900 
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Rs. 18,583 9 1l 


A SCHWARZ 
10ru January, 1911. Treasurer, T. S., Adyar 
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OLcorr PaNcuama FREE SoHooLs 


The following receipts from lltb November, 1910, to 10th 


January, 1911, are acknowledged with thanks: 


DONATIONS 


Through Mr. Partabrai, Quetta Me 

Mr. S. R. Gore, Hubli... é 

Mr. Ade Lumer, U.S. A. 

Mr. K. S. Raman " 

Mrs. Rosa G. Goddard, Rochester, 5 Dollars Good 
Fund). z 2 

Miss Ellen Rice, Honolulu, £2 (Food Fund) | 

Dr. G. P. C. Barnard, North parda N. Ye (10s) 

E. S. Member : Xe 

Australian Section T. S., Sydney (62) 

“M. O. M. S.” : 

Mr. Charles H. Gow 

Mr. Charles Sautter 

Mr. A. Roya 

Mr. M. M. Foote G Ye: bos 

Mr. Frank Zossenheim, Harrogate (£2) .. 

Mr. B. Ranga Row, T. S., Hyderabad jc 

Mr. H Fiesst, TeAroha, New Zealand (£1). 

Mr. A. Schwarz, Adyar... 

Mangalambal Ammal, wife of Mr. S. Bhaskara | Aiyan 
for October and November, 1910. 

Mr. E. G. Harsh 
. G. Clyden S 

Me H. W Thompson-Gisborne ED 

Lieut. Col. Nicholson x 

Lieut. Urguhard — .. 

Mr. V. S. Trilokikar, Bombay (Food Fund) e: 

Through Miss Alma Kunz, Chicago ae polest) 

Miss Ellen Rice, Honolulu (£2)... 

Mr. M. H. Kalvani, (Food ‘Fund) 

Blavatsky Lodge, Chicago NC 13- EM 

Donations under Rs. 5 


,. TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT 


Mr. D. H. Dar Bombay Ex 55 
5 K. R. Jassawalla, Bombay .. ves acc 
P Jamshed N. R Mehta, Karachi He 
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A. SCHWARZ 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, O. P. F. S., Adyar 


10TH J AN FAR, 1911, 
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NEW LODGES 
Date of 
Location Lodge Name issue of the 
Charter 
London, England .. Central London Lodge, T. S. 17-9-10 
Pinar del Rio, Cuba — ... Occidente 2 m 1-10-10 
Philadelphia, S. America. Philadelphia 5 5 4-10-10 
Nimes (Gard), France Excelsior 5 D 10-11-10 
Florence, Italy .. Etruria 5 P 22-11-10 
Goribidunür, South Folen 

India. .. Goribidnar 5 S 30-11-10 
Paris, France .. Dhyana » » 14-12-10 
Dundee, Scotland .. Dundee » 5 12-5-10 
Toulon (Var), France ... Christos 5 $ 18-10-10 
Geneva, Switzerland ... Bouddhi 3 T 21-10-10 
Geneva ^ .. Sattva + 3 5; 

e m .. Helvetia 35 $ 5 
Aberdeen, Scotland ... Aberdeen » if 24-10-10 
Sitapür, Oudh, India ... Sitapur $5 ^ 3-11-10 
Parlakimédi, Ganjam 

District, India. ... Ramalinga » "x 14-11-10 
Siri, Birbhim, India  ... Sari 3 5 17-11-10 


LODGES DISSOLVED 


Boston, Mass., U. S. A. ... Fenway 5 5 1910 
Wilmette, Ill., U. S. A.... Wilmette 5 7 1910 
Portland, Ore., U. S. A.... Portland ^ 5 1910 
Honolulu, Hawai Islands. Oahu 1910 

The Eastern Hill Lodge, T. S., Melbourne City, Victoria, 
Australasian Section, returned its charter on 16-2-1910. 

AbYAn, ) J R. Aria 

2nd. December, 1910. ý Recording Secretary, T. S. 


A NATIONAL SOCIETY IN SWITZERLAND 


A charter to form a National Society, to be called “ The 
Theosophical Society in Switzerland” with its administrative 
centre. at Geneva, in the country of Switzerland, was issued 
on lst December, 1910. 


ADYAR, ? J. R. ARIA 
7th December, 1910. § Recording Secretary, T. S. 
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Printed by Annie Besant, in the Vasanta Press, Adyar, Madras, and polishes for 
the Editor by the Business Manager, Theosophist Office, Adyar, Madras, S 
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ISIS UNVEILED 


Continuous enquiries are “made regarding the 
new edition of Isis Unwetled. The Theosophist 
Office has booked a fair number of orders and 
buyers are enquiring for their copies. We need 
not assure them that the Theosophist Office will 
forward the books as soon as they arrive. It 
expects to do so during the next fortnight, if the 
boat arrives in due time and there is no delay 
at the Madras Custom House in clearing the cases. 
The price for two volumes is Rs. 16 and as only 
a limited number of copies are arriving first, those 
of our readers who want at once must remit by 
Money Order Rs. 16/- and postage of Re. 1/- 


ADYAR TALKS 
(Second Series) 

We regret to say that because of the unavoidable 
great pressure on our  Vasantà Press during the 
last months, we have not been able to produce for 
sale the second series of Mr. Leadbeater’s Adyar Talks. 
We hope to be ready early in April if all goes well. 
As in the case of the first series, there will be two 
editions—(1) a superior Library and (2) a special 
Indian, price as before Rs. 4-8 or 6s.; and Rs. 3 
or 4s. respectively. 


AT THE FEET OF THE MASTER 


The unusual but expected demand for this book 
has been well met. We have however to notify 
that the leather binding is no more available, nor 
superior blue cloth with gilt print. The binding 


^4 
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now available is in good cloth for Re. 1 which 
contains the portrait of the young author. Our 
special Indian Wrapper edition is also ready and is 
sold at 6 Ans. or 6d. The demand for this little 
book is so continuous and pressing that all avail- 
able copies are sold direct to our customers and we 
regret we have not yet been able to supply the 
trade; we hope to do so at the earliest opportunity. 


MAN: WHENCE, HOW, AND WHITHER? 


This is the title of the new book of our 
President and Mr. C. W. Leadbeater which will 
presently go to the hands of our printers. It will 
be printed on nice feather weight paper and will 
be bound handsomely. Students wil naturally be 
looking for this great book which is the result of 
long clairvoyant investigations by our two most 
reliable seers and able exponents; students will 
more easily grasp the contents of this volume 
if they will take the trouble of carefully 
going through Mrs. Besant's The Pedigree of Man 
(the memorable Convention Lectures of 1903.) The 
latest edition of this book also contains Mr. Schwarz’s 
excellent diagrams and notes. 

The Theosophist Office can supply this latest 
edition for Rs. 1-8 or 2s. 


PROPAGANDA PACKETS 


These are now ready for sale. Special care 
is taken in the selection and making up of these 
packets and they are of two kinds: 

(1) For forming the nucleus of a Theosophical Library. 
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(2) For free distribution to (a) Libraries and 
Associations and (b) friends and enquirers. 
Prices for these packets vary from Rs. 3 to Rs. 500. 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY BY Dr. SCHULTZ 


Secretaries of our T. S. Lodges in India are 
requested to send postage stamps to the value of 
Ans. 4 and get their copy of this book which our 
Vice-President Sir S. Subramania Iyer has printed 
at his expense for distribution among T. S. Branches. 


-Tt is the translation from the French of the Report 


of an Officer to the French Government who speaks 
highly of Theosophy and the Work of the T. $. 
Only Secretaries of T. S. Branches in India will be 
supplied with free copies on receipt of 4 Ans. postage 
stamps. The price of the book is 8 Ans. postage 
extra. A few copies only are available. 


FIVE YEARS OF THEOSOPHY 


The Theosophist Office will be able to supply 
this volume next month. It is a new edition uni- 
form in size and binding with other works of 
Mme. H. P. Blavatsky, printed on a nice paper which 
makes the book light in weight and very handy. 
It has been long out of print but it is at length 
reprinted and students should not fail to order 
early copies, of which very few are available. 
More copies will be supplied perhaps a month later. 
The price of the book is Rs. 4-8. 
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THE PORCH 


No. -I THE OVER SOUL by Ralph Waldo Emerson 4d. 
post free. 


No. II A TRUE CHRISTIAN by Jacob Boehme 4d. 
post free. 


Reprinted from short studies of the writings of the Mystics. 
Printed in clear and easily read type. Pocket size. 


SOME MYSTICAL ADVENTURES 
By G. R. S. Mzap 


Cloth 8vo. pp. 308. Price 6/- net. post free 6/4. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE KABALA 
By Dr. W. W. Wesrcorr 


Buckram 8vo. Price 3/- net. post free 3/3. 


John M. Watkins 
21 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, London, W. C. 


Two Notable and Inspiring Books 


| 


THE FORGING OF PASSION | THE CHILDREN ALL DAY LONG 
INTO POWER ~ | Bv E. M. ConuaAM 
Bv Mary EvEREsT BooLE This book shows how the environ- 


This remarkable book deals with ment of the child supplies! the 
x o eH men ana mort building material required for the 
waste MEM. RO TURA y 108 unfolding character. 


al manner the author indicates sane 1 i : 
methods of “psychological garden- The manner in which this fascinat- 


ing,” advocating the fertilisation of ing subject is „treated through 
what is good by the immediate | eleven lucid'and illuminating chap- 
use of what is evil, instead of let- | ters gives the book an almost unique 
ting the evil flow out in waste to value. The author is not merely a 
poison tho. rivers. | psychologist: she knows children, 
Pricer: 5 Shillings net. | Price: 1 Shilling net. (postage 2d.) 


C. W. DANIEL 


3 Amen Corner, London, E. C. 


= I —————————— 


Both the above authors are regular contributors to “ The OPEN ROAD,” 
a monthly magazine concerned with education, health and religion: 
Dr. Valentine Knaggs is contributing aœ series of articles treating of 


health and diet from the Theosophical point of view. 
Specimen copy: three Penny Stamps. 
Twelve months post free for 3 Shillings. 
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The New Philosophy of Life Series 


By the Rev. J. HERMAN RANDALL 


I. The Real God v. Man's Undeveloped 
1, The Universal Mind. Powers ; or Paths to i 
2. The Divinity of Man. | Attainment. | 
II. The Sub-Conscious Mind | 1. Awakening Mental 
1. The Powers and Possibi- 2 Powers. : 
ai at 2. The Achievement of 
lities of the Sub-consci- | Ub eseicr 
ous Mind. ee ONO 
2. Faith as a Vital Force. VI. The Supreme Victory 
Ill. The Power of Suggestion l. The Conquest of Fear 


and Worry. 
2. The Psychology of 
| Prayer. 


l. The Law of Suggestion. | 
2. Auto-Suggestion. 


IV. Mind and Body; or Men- | vj, The Re-Birth of Religion 
tal and Physical Man. l. The Teaching of Jesus 
l. Mind and Medicine. s and the New Psychology. 

2. Physical Wholeness. 2. Spiritual Development. 


Cloth Gilt Top, 2/- each net, post free 2/2. 
L. N. FOWLER & CO. 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


New Story Just Out 
THE BLACK PEARL 


(VERS LA LUMIERE) 
NOEL AIMIR 
i Publishers: GEORGE ROBERTSON & Co., 
Melbourne and Sydney, Australia. 
ALSO 
At all THEOSOPHICAL BOOK DEPOTS. 


VEGETARIAN BOARDING HOUSE 
19 NORLAND SQUARE, HOLLAND PARK, LONDON, W. 
Three minutes from Holland Park Tube Station. Easy access 


ut to New Bond Street and the City. Short walk to Shepherd’s 
Bush Exhibition. 


TERMS MODERATE. LATE DINNER 7 P.M. 
The Misses Blackmore 
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HEALTH-GUARD REMEDIES! 


LUXURIANT HAIR. Ladies’ pride is to have long hair; ladies’ 
deep sorrow is to find their hair falling off ; ladies’ tiring trouble is to 
free their hair from dandruff. It is a known fact that after illness the 
roots become weak, and hair-locks come off while combing. We, there- 
fore, recommend the use of our SOVASAN RED ROSE OIL. 

3) Exquisite smell. Long hair. No dandruff. Per 4 oz. Bottle As. 12. 


AQUILA TONIC. Substantial Brain-food. Students, clerks and 
other brain-strainers, whenever you feel exhausted, or find your health 
broken by mental overwork, physical exertion, etc., try this Tonic. It 
replaces the wasted salts, enriches the blood, and reinstates you in vigour 
and health. Per Bottle Rs. 3/8. 


“ZAM-ZAM.” Sufferers’ Talisman. This is a marvel of the age, 
for itis an universal remedy. <A specific for stomachic troubles. Gives 
relief within a short time. ‘In each drop there is a spell" that 
annihilates the diseases to which the human frame is liable. No home 
should be without it. True medical companion to travellers. Please 
send for a descriptive booklet which is sent free. Per Bottle As. 8 
and As. 14. 


fae? CAUTION: Imitations are abroad. On our “Zam-Zam” bottles, 
please see the trade mark of a Wading Bird [a stork]. 


MALARIA. Nemesis’ Ague Specific. Best for Fevers. Per 
Bottle Re. 1. 


COUGH, COLD, BRONCHITIS. St. Martin’s Pulmonary Balsam. 
Great Indian Remedy. An unfailing remedy for lung and throat 
diseases. Reliable, vegetable, and palatable. For Consumption, it 
has no equal. Per Bottle As. 12 and Re. 1/4. 


ASTHMA. Asthma Sedative Nemesis. Relieves paroxysms 
magically. Cures wheezing maladies of the chest. Per Bottle Rs. 2/8. 


Xi HEADACHE. Best application ointment for neuralgic and other 
Headaches. KAHROON. Per Bottle As. 8. 


SIMS STARLIGHT SALVE. The infallible remedy for Indian 
Ring-worm, called Davaj, Dadhar, etc. Per box As. 6. 


DENTICLINE. Gives instantaneous relief in tooth-ache. Per 
tiny bottle As. 12. 


TULIN (TRIPLE UNIVERSAL LINIMENT). A magic oil for 
Rheumatism, Lummago, Muscular pains, etc. Per Botile As. 8. 


Kae Please send for Booklet called “ Fortifications Against Disease"; 
supplied free. 


F. S. MADON & CO., Ai 
170, Shaika Memon St., Bombay. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


NEW BOOKS 


POPULAR LECTURES ON THEOSOPHY, sy Annis Besant. An admir- 
able book for propaganda work. Bound uniform with well-known Leoturo 
Series, pp. 166. 2/- net. Post free. 

THE SCIENCE OF SOCIAL ORGANISATION, sy Buacavan Das. Contains 
“many hints and suggestions which would be of profound value to our 
Western statesmen and legislators °’ T. P. S. Book Notes. Well-bound in 
cloth, pp. 358. 3/6 net. Post free. 

REINCARNATION, A STUDY IN HUMAN EVOLUTION, sy Dr. Tu. 
Pasoab. "Translated by F. RorRHwELD, with a sketch of the author's 

y rd life and a portrait. This, the most popular work of the late Dr. Pascal, 

5 deserves to be read widely, as it gathers together much valuable informa- 
tion regarding Reincarnation. Oloth, pp. 302. 3/6 net. By post 3/10. 

NOTES ON THE GOSPEL AND REVELATION OF ST. JOHN. Written 

down by BaRoNEss DEICHMANN. pp. 247; beautifully bound in white, 5/- 


net. Post free. 
IN THE PRESS 


SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC ANALYSED, sy I. M. Pacan, author of an 
Astrological Key to Character. 

THE INNER LIFE, sy Mr. C. W. LEADBEATER. “Few members, and no 
students, can afford to be without it, for it contains its writer’s ripest 
thought." A. B. in THE THEOSOPHIST, Demy 8vo. 520 pp. in good 
English binging. 6/- net. Post free. 

GIFT BOOKS 

THE HOUSE OF STRANGE WORK. A dream story, BY ELISABETH SEVERS. 
Prottily bound in cloth. 1/- net. Post free 1/2. 

IN THE FOREST, sx “Barna,” “ a pleasing allegory.’’ Decorated cloth 
cover, three half-tone illustrations 1/- net. Post free 1/2. 

THE IDYLL OF THE WHITE LOTUS, sy “M.C.” An attractive new 
edition, from fresh type, with handsome cover 2/6 net. Post free. 

FOR CHILDREN 

A GOLDEN AFTERNOON AND OTHER STORIES FOR CHILDREN. Six 
stories reprinted from the Lotus Journal. They are just the things for 
children. Handsomely bound in cloth and gold, 2/6 post free. Cheaper 
edition in a very pretty binding 1/6. Post free 1/9. 

ROSY MITE OR THE WITCH’S SPELL, sy VERA PETROVNA Juinov- 
SKY (a sister Of Mme. Blavatsky) a delightful story for small childreu. 
Illustrated by T. Pym, Cloth 1/- Post free 1/3. ) 

GOLDEN STORIES OR TALES FROM THE WONDER WORLD. Eight 
stories for children, by A. E. Warre. Cloth 1/6. Post free 1/9. 


161, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


OLD DIARY LEAVES sy Henry STEEL Orcorr. 


The only authentic history of the Theosophical Society, written by the 
President-Founder with characteristic sincerity and with full knowledge, is 
a fascinating and inspiring volume with six half-tone illustrations. No member 
of the T. S. should fail to read Old Diary Leaves. 


Now availablo Vols. I, III and IV (Vol. LI. out of print). 
Price 6j- cach mel. post free. 


THE SEVEN RAYS OF DEVELOPMENT nv A. H. Warp. 


This little book is very well worth reading and thinking over, for it con- 
tains much interesting and suggestive thought.—A. B. in The Theosophist, 


Price cloth 1]- net. Limp Leather 2/6 net. POSTAGE 2d. EXTRA. 
AN EXPOSITION OF KARMA sv BROTHER ÅTISHA. 


Deals with the Law of Karma from the standpoint of Northern Buddhism, 
and brings out many points which are by no means precisely familiar to readers 
of the elementary treatises on the vast subject. 


Price 1/- net. Cloth. By post 1/2. 
ISIS UNVEILED sy H. P. BLAVATSKY. 
A MASTER-KEY 
TO THE 


MYSTERIES OF ANOIEN' C AND MODERN SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 


In Two VoruxEs. Vor. I. SCIENCE; Vor. II. THEOLOGY. 


This first and enormously important work of Madame Blavatsky, reset 
and printed direct from new type on good paper, with ample margins, and 
handsomely bound, is now ready at tho EXCEEDINGLY MODERATE PRICE OF ONE 
GUINEA net. Post free. 


THE PHYSICS, OF THE SECRET DOCTRINE 


BY WILLIAM KINGSLAND 


In this important work the information concerning the phenomenal givon 
in The Secret Doctrine and in other Theosophical works, is gathered together 
and collated so as to compare it with the more recent results of modern science 
and it is shown in what respects recent discoveries have been largely antioi- 
pated by and aro confirmatory of Ocoult Science. Price Cloth 3/6 net. Post free. 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THEOSOPHIOAL TERMS 


One of greatest desiderata of the Theosophical student for many years has 
been a full glossary of terms. This book, prepared by the late Mr. Powis 
Hoult, is now roady and consists of 710 pages, demy 8vo, well printed in three 
varieties of type, for clearness of reference. There are some 2,700 terms from 
the Sanskrit and other languages explained, and in many cases quotations 
made from standard Theosophical works in elucidation, An indispensable 


adjunct of every Theosophical Library and student's table. Price 5/- Post free. f 


161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Theosophical Publishing Society 
BENARES CITY 


— begs to draw attention to the following new publications: |. í 
à Rs. A. 


; “The Way of Initiation, by Rudolf Steiner, Ph. D. 
^ "The Stanzas of Dzyan (Reprinted from the abies Doctrine) 
The Life of John Dee, by Wm. Alex. Ayton : 
"Fragments of Thought and Life, by Mabel Collins 
The : Wedding Song of Wisdom, by G. R. S. Mead 
— Mysticism, by Mary Pope 
mne King Predestinate and three other storii ies, s b y Michael Wood 
— Wagner's Tristan and Isolde, by Carl Reinheimer 
A Child's Story of Atlantis, by Wm. Engsiand 
— PParsifal, by Arnold S. Banks o 
_ Theosophical Society and its Aims, by H. S. Olcott ... 
- Theosophical Catechism cu iss 
_ In the Fire of the Heart, by R. W. Trine 
— Gitamrta Bodhini 
. The Awakening of Faith, by an: Suzki ; 
Karma (in Hindi) 
From the Caves and J ungles of Hindistan, by 1815127. Blavatsky 
_ Meditations, by Alice C. Ames ... 3 
_ A Guide to Theosophy, by Ernest Wood 
Autobiography (new Edition), by Annie Besant 
- Buddhist Popular Lectures, by Annie Besant 
— Occult Chemistry, by Annie Besant and C. W. Lendbeater 
Letters from a Sufi Teacher, by Baij Nath Singh 
Hindüism and India, by Govinda Das 
Convention. Lectures of 1908, by Miss L. Edger 
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A NOTE TO AUTHORS 


Authors having MSS. to publish are invited to communicate Ly 
with Yellon, Williams & Co., Ltd., 43 Chancery Lane, London, im 
W.C., and may be assured of the best attention and consideration. cy Z 
b. All matter should be typed and sent by Registered Post, with S 
X stamped envelope for return if found unsuitable. e 
We are specialists in Medical, Scientific, Occult, Theosophical ; z 
and Advanced Educational Literature, and any MSS. submitted on d — 
these subjects will receive special consideration. - 
RRS SU 
ROOKS THAT WILL HELP YOU. = 


Spèsch-keading for the Deaf—not Dumb, By A. J. STORY. f- 
Speeci-Reading constitutes the best “aid” for the very Deaf i f 
and the totally Deaf, and every Deaf person who desires-to 
get back to the level of his non-deaf fellows should study this 


art. The Author of Speech-Reading is one of the foremost X i 
authorities on the Education of the Deaf, and his book is the a 
first complete and practical guide to Speech-Reading yet ; { 
issued. Price 5/- net. By Post 5/3. - e ‘ 
Love and Parentage. By Wittiam PruarT. i 3 
This is a work giving the practical ideal of Love and Marriage. : f 
A book bound to help and inspire, and destined to work | - NES 


good in a vital sense. 2/6 net. Post Free 2/9. 


Marriage. By ARNOLD OnossbEY. A clean wholesome book of 
modern ideas for modern people. Contents: Preparations 
for Marriage, the Consummation, Pregnancy, Painless Delivery, 
the Baby, Baby Ailments, Domestic Economics. Price 2/9 
post free. 


Self-Confidence, Will-Power and Success, By Paut Dane. 
A treatise or new lines, designed to help those lacking in 
self-confidence and will-power. Price 3/9 post free. ` 


; MC Seen 


Health’s Highway. By R. J. Mecrepy. A complete, concise and wI 
common-sense guide to perfect health and all-round fitness. d 
By far the finest book on the subject yet issued. “ It is 
something quite out of the ordinary.” Pall Mall Gazette. “The 
most convincing treatise on the subject of Health that has 
ever been written." Nottingham Guardian. Price 3/9 post free. 


The Esoteric Teaching of the Gnostics. By Frances Swiney, 
with five spirit drawings, in color, of the human soul. Price 


3/9 post free. 
LONDON: 


YELLON, WILLIAMS & CO., LTD., Celtic Press, 48 Chaneéry Lane. dies 
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Books E. “Thoughtful Readers 
PROGRESSIVE REDEMPTION. 


The Catholic Church, Its Functions and Offices in the World. Reviewed 
‘in the Light oi the Ancient Mysteries and Modern Science. 626 pp. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 12s, 6d. net, 


By ‘Roy. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON, Author of “ Progressive Creation,” otc. 


PROGRESSIVE CREATION. 
A RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION WITH SCIENCE. 
BY Rey. Hotpen E. Sampson. 
Two Demy 8yo. vols. Over 1,000 pp. cloth, price 21s. not. 
_ «X book that has confessedly baffled tho reviewers, and of which Mr. Arthur 
' E. Waite has said: “ It is of the quality of Revelation." 
ane THE PROGRESS OF A MYSTIC. 
Paper Covers, ls. net, post free 1s. 2d. 
In Four Epochs. 


JL. Tus ENTHUSIAST. II. Tue SCIENTIST. 
IIL THE WANDERER. ; IV. THe Mxsric. 


By Rey. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON. 


Demy Svo, 736 PP. SI ME including Bipuograpniy nd copious Index 
V price 12s. 6d. net. 


BBE HIDDEN CHURCH OF THE HOLY GRALL. 
ITS LEGENDS AND SYMBOLISM. 
BY ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. 


XA learned and fascinating inquiry into tho, mystery that lios embedded 
X under the medieval romances of the Holy Graal. The labour and ‘rescarch 
“which its pages display are enormous, "Saturday Review. 


SCIENTIFIC IDEALISM. : 
Demy 8vo, 452 pp.; cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 


- OR, MATTER AND FORCE, AND THEIR RELATION TO LIFE AND 

M CONSCIOUSNESS. à 

Bj Wu LA Author of. « The Myte Quest, SE ‘The Bsotorie f 
ee NAE &o. - 


HEROS shows. a v mastory marshalling c of his ideas and. 
LION : ; Y 


i sah RIBOT, 3 PIERRE JANET, JOSEPH JASTROW;- dd ITI 
aw ORTON PRINCE (Editor). ; 


tan monographs on the subject of the subconsoious: 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 


The Theosophical Society was formed at New York. November 17th, 1875, and incor- 
porated at Madras, April 3rd, 1905, It is an absolutely unsectarian body of seekers after 
Truth, striving to serve humanity on spiritual lines, and therefore endeavoring to check 
materialism and revive religious tendency. Trs three declared objects ¢ 


V 


e et hy 4 ` f $ 2 Y - i" H . * t H 
First l'o form a nucleus of the Universal Brotherhood of Humanity, withont distinction 


of race, creed, sex, caste or color, 
SECON b.—'l'o encourage the study of comparative religion, philosophy and science. 
l'tinp.—'"l'o investigate the unexplained laws of nature and the powers latent in man. 


Tak "ngosornicar, Soctkry is composed of students, belonging to any religion in the 
world or to none, who are united by their approval of the above objects, by their wish to 
remove religious antavonisms nnd to draw together men of good will, whatsoever their 
religious opinions, and by their desire to study religious truths and to share the results of 
their studies with others. Their bond of union is not the profession of a common belief, bur 
à common search and aspiration for Truth. They hold that Trath should be sought by 
study, by reflexion, by purity of life, by devotion to high ideals, and they regard Truth as a 
prize to be striven for, not as a’ doema to be imposed by authority. They consider that 
belie! should be the result of individual study or intuition, and not its ántecedent, and should 
rest on knowledge, not on assertion, They extend tolerance to all, even to the intolerant, 
not i$ a privilege they bestow, but asa duty they perform, and they seek to remove ignorance, 
nov to punish it. They, see every religion as an expression of the Divine Wisdom, and 


wa, Š $ z : 4 ; ; : Pre 

ae prefer its study to its condemnation, and its practice 10 proselytism,- Peace is their watch- 

word, as Truth is their aim. 

| Tmnkosorny is the body of truths which forms the ba of all religions, and which 
cannot be elaimed ns the exclusive possession of auy. It offers a philosophy which renders ^ 
life intelligible, and which demonstrates the justice and the love which guide its evolution. = 


It puts death in its rightful place, as a recurring incident ih an endless life, opening the gate- 
way of a fuller and more radiant existence, Jt restores to the world the Science of the Spirit, 
teaching man to know the Spirit as himself. and the mind and body as his servants. Ic 
illuminates the scriptures: and doctrines of religions by unveiling their hidden meanings, end 
thus justifying them at the bar of intelligence. as they are ever justified in the eyes of 
intuition. 


Members of the Theosophical Society study these truths. and Theosophists endeavor to d 
live them.. Every one willing to study, to be tolerant. to aim high. und to work persever- à 
ingly, is' welcomed as a. member, and it rests with the member to become it tme 
Theosophist. E 
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